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BOOK II.— OF TUB IIINUUS. 


ClIAPTBU VIIL 
The Aiif, 


TirE come uow to the arti^Aiccei-'^orr or onmmontnl. kno^^m 
to the llimhiR. A.s tlio plcn.surc'*, to wliicli tlio 
arts are form one of the groniKls of prcferciico 

heiwevn the nule and civilised condition of man, the iui- 
])rovornenl of the arts iniiy he taken ixh one of tlie fcurest 
indications of the j^rogress of society. 

Of tlie Hind ns, it may, fin*' I of nil, he observed, that 
they little couKetl the j)lcn,saro.s derived from the arts 
W'hatevor skill they had attained in them. Tlic lionscs, 
even of the great, were mean, and almost destitute of 
fundtuit;;* their foo<l \vas hiinjdc and common; and their 
dre‘'S lind no difilinction (whicli concerns the present pur- 
po'^c) hey(»nd certain degrees of fincne.ss in the texture. 

If \vc desire to nacertain the arts \vhich man w*o\ild first 
pracliso, in his progress upwards from the lowc.st barbarism, 
wc must inquire what are the most urgent of his wants. 
UnlC'S the spontaneous j)roductionH of the soil supplied 
him with food, the means of insnaring, or killing the animals 
fit for Ins UHC by clubs or stones, and aftenvards by his bow 


BOOK 11. 

ciiAr. VIII. 


' ItulldlnfT^ arc nil bi'tc, of nmJ, mic ^tory cjccopt In Sural, 
vliero tticrc* arc fninc of ►tone. Tlio Kinf*cror*^ orm )jnn*cs nro of stone, 
liandsonic riinl nnifonn. Tiic trn*at men Imlld not, fur unnt of inheritance ; 
hut, firm 1 hnxcAct wn, lU'cln tent^, nrlinu<(‘^’n'or?Dthnn eur enttayes.” 
Sir T. JtoeV Utter to tliC ArcIiMshop of Conterhurj-. ChurchUl, I. 803. 

vou II. n 
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DOOKII, and arrows, would first engage his attention. How to 
CFiAp.viii. shelter himself from the inclemency of the weather would 

— ^ be his second consideration ; and where cavities of the 

earth or hollow trees supplied not his wants, the rude con- 
struction of a hut would be one of his earliest operations. 

A covering for his person would probably be the next of 
the accommodations which his feelings prompt him to 
provide. At first he contents himself with the skin of an 
animal; but it is surprising at how early a period he 
becomes acquainted with the means of fabricating cloth.^ 
Weaving, therefore, and architecture, are among the first 
of the complicated arts which are practised among barba- ^ 
rians ; and experience proves that they may be carried, at 
a very early period of society, to a high state of perfection. 

It has been remarked, too, that one of the earliest propensi- 
ties which springs up in the breast of a savage is a love of 
ornament, of glittering trinkets, of bits of shining metals, 
or coloured stones, with which to decorate his person. The 
art, accordingly, of fetching out the brilliancy of the pre- 
cious stones and metals, and fashioning them into orna- 
ments for the person ; the art^ in fine, of jewellery, appears 
at an early period in the progi’ess of a rude people. 

These thi^e, architecture, weaving, and jewelleiy, are 
the only arts for which the Hindus have been celebrated ; 
and even these, with the exception of weaving, remained 
in a low state of improvement. 

In a few places in Hindustan are found the remains of 
ancient buddings, which have attracted the attention of 
Europeans ; and have, where there existed a predisposition 
to wonder and admire, been regarded os proofs of a high 
civilization. “The entry,” says Dr. Robertson, “to the 
Pagoda of Chillambnim, is by a stately gate imder a pyramid 
122 feet in height, built with large stones above forty feet 
long, and more than five feet square, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with an immense variety of figures 
neatly executed. The whole structure extends 1332 feet in 
one direction, and 936 in another. Some of the ornamental 

* It Is curious toob^rve how Plato traces this pro^^rcss. He Is endeavouring 
to account for the origin of society. Idt Sj} (tjf S'eytu) ry Aow ef apX’J? 
ircAti^ TTOiTjo-et €otKa\ tj rifJt.iTxpa t AAAa ficv 

rpdmj yt (cat twv ^ rpo^r^ vapJKTKevrj, ^rurrpa 5 tj 

Tpin; taOrrnK itai twv Tototrrwp. Eori nwra' irj (tjv 6*cyw) fru? ^ iroXiC 

apxta-ei rm ToaavTr^v jro/joo’itnnjp ; oAAan, yevtpyot ch, 6 3e otxo&J/tor 
oAAovfie Tt? Plot, do llcpub. lib. il. p, 699. 
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parts are fiuislied with nn elegance entitled to the admii*a- BOOK II. 
tion of the most ingenious artists.’'^ The only article of chap. viii. 

pi'eciso information which we obtain from this passage is 

tho gi’eat size of the building. As for the vague terms of 
geueml eulogy bestowed upon the ornaments^ they are 
almost entirely without significance — the loose and exagge- 
rated expressions, at second-hand, of the surprise of tho 
early travellei'S at meeting with an object, which they were 
not prepared to expect. Another structure still more 
remarkable than that of Chillambrum, the Pagoda of 
Seringham, situated in an island of tho river Cavery, is thus 
described by Mi‘. Orme. “ It is composed of seven square 
enclosures, one within the other, the walls of which are 
twenty-five feet high, and four thick. These enclosures ore 
350 feet distant from one another, and each has four laige 
gates with a high tower ; which are placed, one in tlie 
middle of each side of the enclosure, and opposite to the 
four cardinal points. Tho outwoixi wall is near four rnUes 
in circumfoi-ence, and its gateway to the south is ornamented 
with pillars, several of which are single stones thirty-three 
long, and nearly five in diameter ; and those which form the 
roof are still larger; in the inmost enclosures are the 
chapelB.”^ In this nothing is descnbed as worthy of regal’d 
except the magnitude of the dimensions. 

The cave of Elephanto, not far from Bombay, is another 
work which, from its magnitude, has given birth to the 
supposition of high civilisation among the Hindus. It is a 
cavity in the side of a mountain, about half-way between 
its base and summit, of the space of nearly 120 feet square. 

Pieces of the rock, os is usual in mining, have been left at 
certain distances supposing the superincumbent matter ; 
and the sight of the whole upon the entrance, is grand and 
striking. It had been applied at nn early penod to reli- 
gious purposes, when the pillars were probably fashioned 
into tho soi’t of regular form the}’ now present, and the figures, 
with which great part of the inside is covered, were sculp- 
tured on the stone.® 

^ Uo'bcrtson’s nistor. Disqnlfl. conccminp India, p. 225. 

- Ormo’s nist. of Mlllt, Tr^w\c. of Indostnn, I. 178. 

^ Tho ctvvo of Elephanta Is not the only, aubterrnnomi temple of tho Illndns, 
oxhlhltinp on a largo scale tho effects of human labour. In the Isle of Salsettc, 

In tho same vicinity, is a iwigoda of n similar kind, and but little inferior to it 
in any remarkable circumstance. Tlie pagodas of KUoni, about eighteen miles 
from Aurangabad, arc not of the site of those of Elepbuuta aua Snlsettc, but 
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, BOOK it/ Antecedently to the dawn of taste, it is by magnitude 
CHAP. VII alone that, in building, nations can exhibit magnificence, 

and it is almost uniformly in honour of the gods, that 

this species of grandeur is first attempted. Experience 
alone coidd have made us comprehend, at how low a stage 
in the progress of the arts, surprising structures can be 
erected. The Mexicans were even ignorant of iron. They 
were imacquainted with the use of scaffolds and cranes. 
They had no beasts of burden. They were without sledges 
and carts. They were under the necessity of breaking their 


t \ey surprise "by their number, and by the idea of the labooi- which they cost, 
bee a minute description of them by Anquetll Duperron, Zendavcsta, Disc. 
Pr^Im. p. ccxxxili. UTic seven pagodas, as they ore called at aiarallpurara, 
near Sadms, on the Coromandel coast, Is another work of the same descrip- 
tion ; and several others might be mentioned. Dr. Tennant, who has risen 
higher above travellers* prejudices in regard to the Hindus, than most of his 
countrymen, says, ** Their caves in Elephnnta and Salsette are standing mo- 
numents of the original gloomy state of tnelrsnperstltion, and tho imperfection 
of their arts, particularly that of architecture.” Indian Reereations, i. C. 
The extraordinary cavern, the temple of Pusa, near Chos-chon-fou, in China, 
which was visited by Lord Jlacartncy, and fnll of living priests, vies In won- 
deflftil circumstances with the cave of Elephanta. See Arrow’s Life of Lord 
Jincartney, Journal, il. 374. " However thew gigantic statues, and others of 
similar form, in the cares of Ell ora and ^uisette mar astonish a common 
observer, the man of taste looks in vain for projMrtion of form, and expression 
of countenance.” Forhes* Oriental Memoira, 1 . 423. “ I must not omit the 
striking resemblance between these excavations (Eleplianta, &c.) and tlic 
sculptured grottoes in Egypt,” &c. “ I have often been struck ^vlth the idea 
that there may be some altinitj' between the irritten moimtains in Arabia, and 
the excavated mountains in Hindustan.” Ibid. i. 442, 449. It is difficult to 
say how much of tlic wonderful in these excavations may he the mere work of 
nature : “ Left Sullo, and travelled through a country beautiful beyond imagi- 
nation, with all possible diversities of rock ; sometimes towering up like ruined 
castles, spires, pyramids, &c. Wo passed one place so like a ruined Gothic 
abbey, that we lialted a little, before we conld satisfy ourselves tbnt the niches, 
windows, ruined staircase. Sec. were all natural rock. A faithful description 
of this place would certainly be deemed a fiction.” Mungo Park’s last Mission 
to Africa, p. 75. “ Between the city of Canton, and first pagoda, on tho hank 
of the river, Is a scries,” sajTs Jlr. Barrow, “ of stonc-qnanies, which appear 
not to liave been work^ for many years. The rc^lor and formal manner in 
which the stones have been cut a-way, exhibiting lengthened streets of homes 
with quadrangular chambers, in the sides of which are square holes at equal 
dUtances, as If Intended for the reception of beams ; the smoothness and perfect 
pcrpcndlcnlarit)' of the sides, ond the number of detached pillars that are scat- 
tered over tlio plain, would justify a similar mistake to that of Sir. Addison’s 
doctor of one of the German universities, whom he found ut Chftteau d'Un in 
France, carefully measuring the free-stone quarries at that place, which bo 
conceived to be the venerable remains of vast palaces of great antiquity.” 
Barrou’s Travels In Chino, p .599. The conclusions of many of our countrymen 
In Hindustan will bear comj^rison with that of the German doctor in France. 
It Is not a bad Idea of Forster, the German commentator upon tho travels of 
P. Paollno, tlmt tlic forming caverns Into temples must naturally have been 
the practice when men ns had their principal abodes in caverns. Voj'ogo 
nux Indcs Orlen. par le P. Paollno, 111. 1 16. Volney sajTi, ” those labjTlntlis, 
temples, and pyramids, by their huge and heavy structure, attest mucli less 
the genius of a nation, opulent and friendly to tl>c arts, than the servitude of 
n people, who were slaves to the caprice of their monarch.” Travels In Egypt, 
See. 1. 232 
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stones with flints, and polished them by nibbing one agaiPst 
another. Yet they accomplished works, ^yhioh, in magiii** 
tudo and symmetry, vie with any thing of which Hindustan 
has to boast. *‘The gi’eat temple,” says Cla^dgero, “occu- 
pied the centre of the city. Within the enclosure of the 
wall, which encompassed it in a square form, the conquei‘or 
Cortez affirms that a town of iiOO houses might have stood. 
The wall, built of stone and lime, was very thick, eight feet 
high, crowned with battlements in the form of niches, tuid 
ornamented with many stone figures in the shape of seipepts. 
It had four gates to the foui' cardinal points. Over each of the 
four gates was anarsenal,filled with a vast quantity of offensive 
and defensive weapons, whei'e the troops went, when it was 
necessary, to be suppUed with arms. The space \vithin the 
walls was curiously paved with such smooth and polished 
stones that the hoi'ses of the Spaniai'ds could not move uPon 
thorn withont slipping and tumbling down, In the miadle 
was I'aiBeh an immense sdlih building o! greater length tbau 
bi*eadth, covered with square equal pieces of pavement. 
The building consisted of five bodies, nearly equal in height, 
but difterent in length and breadth; the highest 
naiTOwest. The fimt body, or basis of the building, was 
more than fifty perches long fi-om east to west, and about 
forty-thi’ee in breadth from north to south. The second 
body was about a perch less in length and breadth than the 
first; and the rest in pi'oportion. The stall's, which V'ore 
upon the south side, were made of large weU-formed stoPos, 
and consisted of 114 steps, each a foot high. Uix>n the 6fth 
body (the top) was a plain, wliioh we shall call the upper 
aix^a, which was about forty-three perches long, and thirty- 
four broad, aud was as well paved os the great area beJow, 
At the eastern extremity of this plain wei’e msed two 
towera, to the height of fifty-six feet These were pixiporly 
the sanctuanes, whoi*e, upon an altar of stone, five feet high, 
were placed the tutelary idols The Tlaacalans, ^ 
rampaiii against the Mexican ti’oops, erected a wall, ‘‘six 
miles in length, between two mountains; eight feet in 
height, besides the breast-work, and eighteen feet in thick- 
ness.”- 

Garoilasso do la Vega informs us that “the Incas, who 

' Clavijniro, Illat. of Mexico, book vl. sect, 10, 

3 IbW. book \il, sect. 20. 
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BOOE^I. were kings of Peru, erected many wonderful and stately edi- 
cHApy vm, fices : their castles, temples, and royal palaces,” says he, 
— ^ their gardens, store-houses, and other fabrics, were buildings 
of great magni^cence, as is apparent by the ruins of them.' 
The work of greatest ostentation, and which evidences most 
the power and majesty of the Incas, was the fortress of Cozco, 
whose greatness is incredible to any who have not seen it, 
and such as have viewed it with great attention cannot but 
admire it, and believe that such a work was raised by en- 
chantment, or the help of spirits, being that which surpasses 
the art and power of man. For the stones are so many and 
so great which are laid in the three first rounds, being rather 
rocks than stones, as passes all understanding, how, and in 
what manner, they were hewn from the quarry or brought 
from thence, for they had no instruments of iron or steel where- 
with to cut or fashion them : nor less wonderful is it to think, 
how they could be carried to the building ; for they had neither 
carts nor oxen to draw them with ; and if they had, the weight 
was so vast as no cart could bear, or oxen draw ; then to think 
that theydrew them with great ropes, over hills and dales, and 
difiicult ways, by the mere force of men’s arms, is alike in- 
credible ; for many of them were brought ten, twelve, or 
fifteen leagues off. But to proceed further in our imagina- 
tion of this matter, and consider how it was possible for the 
people to fit and join such vast machines of stones together, 
and cement them so close, that the point of a knife con 
scarce pass between them, is a thing above all admiration ; 
and some of them are so artificially joined, that the crevices 
are scarce discernible between them. Then to consider that 
to square and fit these stones one to the other, they were 
to be raised and lifted up and removed often, until they 
were brought to their just size and proportion; hut how 
this was done by men who had no use of the rule and the 
square, nor knew how to make cranes or pulleys, and cramps 
and other engines, to raise and lower them as they had occa- 
sion, is beyond imagination.”* 

* Royal Commentaries of Pern, by the Inca GarcflnMo do In Vega, book tII. 
cli. ixTiil. Acosta llkevcifC says (see liLs Natural and Moral HL^toiy’ of the 
Indies, book vi. di. that of thc'C stones he measured one, at Tlagonoco, 
^Nhlch iros Ihirty-eiRht feet long, eighteen broad, and eLs In thickness; and 
that tho stones In t)mt building m-cic not «o large ns those In the fortress of 
Cuzco. He adds, " And tlmt u'lilcli is most strange, the^ 8tonc% being not 
ent, nor squared to Join, but contrarlrvlsc, very unequal one with another in 
form and greatness, yet did they Join them toother without cement, after an 
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Whatever allowance any preconceptions of the reader may BOOK 11 . 
load him to make for exaggeration, which wo may believe ciiAr. vui. 

to bo considerable, in the above descriptions, enough nn- 

doubted ly appears to prove, that no high attainments, in 
civilisation and the arts, are implied in the accom])]isbmont 
of very arduous and surprising works in architecture; and 
it will bo allowed that such comi)ari80U8 between the at- 
taiinncnts of difleront nations, are the only moans of 
forming a precise judgment of the indications of civilisation 
winch they present. The Grothio cathedrals reared in 
molem Europe, w^hicb remain among the most stupendous 
monuments of arohitocturo in that quarter of the globe, wore 
constructed, many of them, at least, at comparatively a very 
low stage of civilisation and science. To allude to Nineveh 
and Babylon, is to bring to the recollection of the historical 
reader, the celebrated 'works of arohitcoturo, in tomides, 
walls, palaces, bridges, which distinguished those ancient 
cities. Yet it is demonstrated, that no high degree of im- 
provement was attained by the people that orootod them. 

The pyramids of Eg}q)t, vast as their dimensions, and sur- 
prising their durability, affoixl intrinsic evidence of the 
rudeness of the period at which they were roared.* According 
to Sti-abo, the sepulchre of Bolus, at Babylon, w^os a pyramid 
of one stadium in height. It appears to have been built of 
dillcrout bodies, or stages, one rising above another, exactly 
in the manner of the great temple at Mexico. A tower, says 
Herodotus, a stadium both in longtli and breadth, is reared 
at the base ; and upon this is erected another tower, and 


Incredible manner.’' Acosta tells ns, lion ever (Ibid ), tlmt they ncro entirely 
nnacquulnled %rith tho construction of arches, llumboldtt who could have no 
national p^irtlalltlcs on the subject, Is almost os loCy In his praises of the ro- 
mulnsof tho ancient architecture of tho Mexicans and VeruNiuns. “ An Moxlquo 
et au Pt'rou,” sa>s ho, Tableaux do la Katuro, 1. IG^, “ on troiuo parlout dans 
les plntncs dlexdos dcs montnpnes, dcs traces d’lino grande clvlllxntlon. Nous 
nvons Ml, h une Imuteur do scire h dix-huit cent tolscs, dcs mines do palaU et 
dc bslns." The ruins which ho saw’ of a palace of linmonso size, arc moniioncd 
at p. 153. 

* “ Let us now' speak,” saj^ tho rrcsldent Goguct, Origin of Laws, port 111. 
book il. ch. i. “ of tho bridge of Babylon, wlilch tho ancients have placed In 
the number of tho most mavNclloua works of tho East. It was near 100 fathoms 

in lenglli, and almost four In breadth, &c Wliilo wo do Justice to tho 

skill of the Babylonians, hi conducting these w’orks, wo cannot help remark- 
ing the bad taste, which, at all times, reigned In the w'orks of tlie eastern 
nations. Tho bridge of Babylon fiinilshcs a striking Instance of it. This 

edifice was absolutely w Ithout grace, or any air of majesty Finally, 

this bridge was not arched.” Tho fln>t chiefs in Iceland built no inconsiderable 
houses. Ingulph’s nalnce was 135 feet In length. Wallet. Introd. Hist, Den- 
mark, vol. i. ch. xUi. 




niyfonv oj* jiurnsn lvoia. 


1UH>K n. nnollior tijioti tlmt, to tho niimljcr of tor/cn 
I UAr. wu. ){} nil.* 

~~~ Uif*nrrliU^rturu of tho Ilifitld.q 

, jM vrryrtjJfj; /uni thr ir/irniclon*-* in hrwnir of Uuwr 

am vrnrniblo only from th»nr innjfnituch*/’* ‘^Mail*rotny,” 
finyn Dr. Hiichnnnrn oiip of llir plnc' i of 

Hindu wondiij^ both m Imvirif^ Ia;on lionourod ^viih tho 
nctiiiil of an avatam, or inryiniation f»f Vishnu, ;rho 

foiiiir/cd onu of thu (omj)Iea; and nl^o t>oinf^ono of tho 
principal i-catw of tho Vni‘<hniivam Dralimam^, and 
having: M'icd very lar^^c rcventicH, Tlic larye toinpI»- jh 

n a«nmro huilding of (,Teat dimcnMinjiH, and cntirLdy aar- 
rennidod hy a colonnmic; htit it in a moan piece of archil* c- 
tnre, at le;iHl onUranlly, 'flio columns are veiy rude, aul 
only al>out aix feet hi^di. Al>ovo tho entablature, in placo 
of a halustnule, ia a clumsy jnass of brick and plaster, limch 
liighor than tlio columns, and cxcavalc<l with nurnerrai^; 
niches, in which are huddled together many thou*-and 
jmagoH, composed of tho same materials, and most rudely 
formed. The tempio itself is alleged to be of wonderful 
antiquity, and to have been not only built by a god, but to Ihj 
(I cdicatwl to Krishna, on tho very sjjot where that avatara 
IKJrfonucd fiomo of his great works/’J Of tho celebrated 
pagodas at Congevomm, tho same outlier romarks, that 
“they ore great otono buildingH, very' clumsily executed, 
both in their joinings and carvings, and totally devoid of 
cleganco or grandeur, although they aro wonderfully 
crowded with what arc meant as oni aments.'^* 

1 Hcrtwlnt. Clio. Ifll, Mnjor iJriinol. who was oMiuS'U to tru'i to Mr. 
Ikloc> tno^lmlon, was imtiJnl with the cxi'n*<<lan, •* fl tdvrer of Uic •loIiU 
dc|»th nnd Ijcijrht of one «UfUiim Ja^tly iTunouncei it Incredible, and 
** huri'lj* llerotloi ns wrote IfirnfM nnd ond not Ifrcatlth and bcjebr,'* 

(Gc^^. of iferodot. pp. aw>, which Ji prcd<-Jy the fact, Uic wonN of Ue- 
rwlotus bclnpjtrtt ro icai to €i’po<;. The word artpitK, tfx>, hm* tnin*- 

Intisl toliJ, ns If the tower was a mere ina's of bilcA.-work,wlUiout nnr Internal 
vnculty, h> no means implies a f.u t so very improlabic. i,Trp/oc mc.ina 
jfrrn^^ /innlif luiUj (ic. Tliis n‘«einbhmcc has Ism noticed hr I!nmt«oIdC. 
(Kssnl I’ollt. sur la Xnnv. Rspa.rnc») p. 170, nI*o tlmt Ivtwccn the prram ds of 
i:pri't,and the vast psntmifla of which the nmiains arc to is? found in ^fcvco, 
p. 18*. ilic palnce of Montezuma bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
Kmperor of Chinn, p. UK). 

5 Sonncmt, llv. ill. rl>. viiK 

3 Itucliatmn’* Journey thronph Jljwre, See, U. 70. 

* Id. IhM. i, 13. Sir James .Mackintosh fnpenioodr remarks, tint nmon^ 
the Innumerable hpurts of men and monsters of all »orts caldbitcd at Ulora. 
)*oupcrcelvo nl^ut one In ten thonsand tlmt lias some faint nullmcnts of eracc, 
llio<o lucky hits, the on’si)rlnp of chance, mlhcr than ded^m, which afford 
copies to a rude people, and tnahle them to make gradual Irajjrorcments. 
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Wonderful monuments of the architecture of nido jiations 
are almost everywhere to be found. ^Ir. Br^'ant^ speaking 
of tlio first rude inhabitants of Sicily, the Cydopc^^y who 
were also called Lcstrygons and Lamii, says/* Ihoy erected 
many temples, and likewise high towers upon the sca-coast; 
and founded many cities. The mins of some of them nro 
still extant ; and have been taken notice of by Fazelliis, who 
speaks of them os exhibiting a most magnificent appearance. 
They consist of stones which are of great size. Fazellus, 
speaking of the ba}', near Segesta, and of an hill which 
overlooked the bay, mentions wonderful mins upon its 
summit, and gives an ample de'=^crii)tion of their extent and 
ap[>camncc.*** llio old ImvcUcr, Ivnox, after describing the 
passion of the Ce^donesc for constructing temples and mo- 
numents of enormous magnitude, in honour of their genh, 
drily adds, if they had been bom solely to hew rocks 
and great stones, and lay them up in hcai>3 /= the unsoj^his- 
ticated decision of a sound understanding, on ojwratious 
which the afiecl ation of taste, and antiquarian credulity, have 
magnified into proofs of the highest civilisation,* 

llndc nntlon^,” (M^sUr. Kcrirn‘;on, Hl't. (tf tlic rioimn i. IS.rd. 

firo,) •* *4Mncttinc< CTcrutc of prr.it inniniifln^ncc for the pnri'^* ' 

<»r nr ; Sat ^orks of mcro convenionoc or cl(’4nliiu 

Y(‘l till' comnum vc^ersof Homo, tlic mo<t mi^ificciit thnt cirr mctt ci»n- 
ftnii trd, fire n'^slCTed to the net* of the cMcr Tnrqiiin. Pnlyliio^ telN u^, tint 
tJic city of Kilnkma, In Media, «Iilch contnlnod one of the p il^et^ of the Pt r- 
«-Un klnir'», fnr excelled nil other cltiei In the wurld, rAoiTw rai rrj tt;c 
»tfiT,irrrcvr>f ro\i'T<Ario piya ti rnpa rnc cAAic /o<ri ^iri'ri'O^trai roAnc, 
With re^inl ti> the pAlnn* livrlf, he vm nfmid, he mM, to dcHTil'C lt< nn^Til- 
tnde find im^mlfln’nce, le^t he ^honld not Ik; U lieie<l- It *^'ien idin In 
clrvninfcrt me ; nnd th(nii:h nil the mckhI cmploied In it iflnror t.'T n-'c, 

eiirypirt of it, ))Ulfir<, t\trj thin;: com-pm! ^ ilh pHte^ 

of fliier or pold, ihnt no Miien* vo^ a Mt of uchkI x I'iMc ; and it n>rtvnJ 
vlth *lhor llle^. PoUl*. IhU Iih, x. i!4. 

• nr>niitV Anch nt ^I^ tl'nlo^rv , N>^ik r. p. 311. from p. to V13. nn 
nniph* nnd iu'-tmitiie collection viiU W foiitid of In^tnnrt'^ to prove the p'i*‘‘in;i 
of rnde nnilon'< lorerettinc L'riat hniMloL'^ ; and the ilijrtT of j'<rri\H»nin 
art vldrli till Ir iMirk^ dopini . IV'ainV i^ilnie, n^'^orJln.; tf) Hoim r, va^ a 
tnmiilKi Mt hnlldmuM Tint u mnrkaMe '‘trmtnre, the Inhirlnth i f Crete, 
pnKiit<ol hi ft M*n carli n;:t . Mr U qpI av'>Mrt^ u*. ** tlj.it of tlie IIimIu 
l«Min 'u < noMc npjf ir to K' dotlnoiohnl for tin t Icpaner (>f their ftrc!tl{<\ tim*: 
I’icj nrr nr t the « ‘ftk of ft '■nnk in lurhnroni, m illn r >iU t!)”' I- -r 

niiy c'oniiarl*' ki \rlth tin trinp'i ' r f the rtp'f k" nn I Ih ms’i'.” He r*! t«, ’* W e 
leani !p ' n the Aiti AkPnrer , l)>wc\ir, tint the entire n ix-mth ^ i*f 
ft'r iwc've itans, wm* <v).(trleil in en^iins; n tt mi Ic to the •■un.'’ Intnkl, 
l«. It. 
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iipon ^ry and import^t part of architecture, 
ntirely ignoratiiu. They knew not the 
— ’ c of Bjohes, till they first learned it from their 

' Moslem^nquerors, In thedescriptionofthe superb temple 
at Seringham, we have already seen* that no better expedient 
was known than great flat stones for the roof. “ On the south 
branch of the river Caveiy, at Seringaimtam,” says Dr. Bu- 
chanan, bridge has been erected, which serves also as an 
aqueduct^ to convey from the upper part of the river a large 
canal of water into the town and island. The rudeness of 
this bridge will show the small progress that the arts have 
made in Mysore, Square pillars of granite are cut from the 
rook, of a sufficient height to rise above the water at the 
highest floods. These are placed upright in rows, as long 
as the intended width of the bridge, and distant about ten 
feet from each other. They are secured at the bottom by 
being let into the solid rock, and their tops being cut to a 
level, a long stone is laid upon each row. Above these lon- 
gitudinal stones, others are placed contiguous to each other, 
and stretching from row to row, in the direction of the 
length of the bridge.’^ The celebrated bridge over the 
Euphrates, at Babylon, was constructed on similar princi- 


pjTamids had dropiwd from the clouds, or sprung out of the soU. 3Ir. 
Srj'Ant offers strong reasons to prove, that the pyramids In Egypt ^rere. In a 
great measure, the vrork of naiuro, not of art,” 4to. Ed. N. 335. It Is quite 
03 likely that the caves, as that the pyramids, were the work of nature — not 
of art, agreeably to 3fr. Brj’ont's ” strong reasons.” ilagnftude is not the only 
clement of bennty to the cavem-tcmples. Tlie colnmns are carved with great 
elegance and fitness of design, and many of the figures are graceful and ex- 
pressive. No notice Is taken of the numerous remains of temples, In vorions 
parts of India, In which extreme archltectuTBl beauty Is to be found. And it 
may bo doubted ifthosc obsen’crs whom he has cited, Iiave done Justice to the 
etllrtccs of which they speak so disparagingly. “What Is more to the purpose, 
lion ever. Is, tliat the Hindus did not ** heap up stones” viihoct a reason. 
They had reduced architecture to a science ; and although tliey depart. In the 
rarletj', and sometimes grotesquencss of their details, from the stately sim- 
plicity of Grecian art, jt;!, their rules of proportion are very much the same. 
Ignorance of the arch, nhich Is presently objected to them, is common to 
them and the Greeks. See Kim Ildx, on Hindu Architecture. Sykes on the 
Caves of Ellora. Trans. H. As. Six, Griiiulay’s Architecture of Ucstem 
India. EanleH’s Engravings of the Caves of Ellora. J. Prinsep’s Skr tches 
of Benares, and a variety of pictorial works, which afford ocular demon- 
stration, even to tmtravelled observers, of our author’s Injustice to Indian 
nrchitcctnrc. — W. 

t See above, p. 3. ” Tlielr knowledge of mechanical powers,” says ^fr. 

Ormc, Is so ver)’ confined, that we are left to admire, v^lthout being able to ac- 
count for, the manner In which they liarc erected their cnpltal pagodas. It 
does not appear that they had ever made a bridge of arches over any of their 
rivers, before the JJtaliomcdans came amongst them." History’ of 3111. Trans, 
of Indostnn, i. 7. 

2 Buchanan’s Journey through 3ryf5ore, &c. 1. Cl. 
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pies, and the president Qoguet remarks that the Bahylo- 
nians were not the only people who were ignorant of the 
art of turning an arch. This secret,” he adds, “as far as I 
can find, was unknown to all the people of remote antiquity,”i 
Though the ancient inhabitants, however, of Persia^ were 
ignorant of this useful and ingenious art, the modem 
Pei’sians are admirably skilled in it ; the roofs of the houses 
ore almost all vaulted ; and the builders are peculiarly dexte- 
rous in constructing them.- 

Of the exquisite degree of perfection to which the Hindus 
have carried the productions of the loom, it would be idle 
to offer any description ; as there are few objects with which 
the inhabitants of Europe are better acquainted. What- 
ever may have been the attainments, in this art, of other 
nations of antiquity, the Egyptians, for example, whose fine 
linen was so eminently prized, the manufacture of no modem 
nation can, in delicacy and fineness, vie with the textures of 
Hindustan. It is observed at the same time, by intelligent 
tiuvellei*^ that this is the onlj art which the original 
inhabitants of that country have carried to any considera- 
ble degree of perfection.* 

* Gopict. Origin of Lstts. part iii book il. ch. i. He savs, “ it even appe^ 
to me demonstrated, that the Egyptians had not mnch more knorrledge of 
chliectnre, of scnlptnre» and of the fine arts in general, than the Peru’nansand 
the Mexicans. For eiamp'^e, neitlier the one nor the other tnev* the secret of 
hnUdirir vanlts. What rernhns of fonndery or sculpture, is eqnaUv clonisj* 
nnd bicorraci. I think this ohserranem ah^''’TiteIye£senriaL” Orictn of La^rs, 
part lil. dis<m. hi- Clavirero, ho'trrer, asse-is that the Idenrans did knt)w 
the art of constructing an^ies ani viulis, as te says, from th^dr 

from the remains cf the royal paiace< cf Tezcuco, endotner LnEding^, end 
from <CTeral paintmg*. Hist, Hex. lr>'k. tIl -53 
2 Chardin, Vcy. en Fer^, E. 16, e-l. -tio. Arasterd. 17=5. On e«t 
[Ji l^han] d* Fei-rante archgectnre des p*~nts : rEnrop^ n'effre ri-^n qui 
soit compn^'^ pTir la cunm-jfrr dcs cens d> pi^ ta fan.n de le^ 
passage, pour 'ts fxre^^'nn- le J ^nr. de la tus de la rrriVre et d^ 

«5 wiTiTvns, ct, "e ‘5'tr. de Is fralchenr de I'sjzS' Olmer, V cyarf-, Xc, t. 1 •• 

“ La <cnljtgre est truE^ ez ... - rtrrim^ctrre, p us 

pins dlecante, ini*nx cn'uzn^ gne c_en 'es Turus- eat edtpt^ a— ^ 

cUinsT, Le< cr lesd'dis nt d~m*- rc-therch*, c'nn fnl, d'un 

clcnx, tTnue nthesse gm ttrrz?e L« Fersir.! cpg 

pons5i5 iur run de iizres les t; — hies Lti gfts del*ur* — 

v<rCitc<, ieir* plundber« le xnssu.’^ HlE “ 2?-- — -6'. TEe «V'E tz arrhhS''- 
tnre olthe Turks, a ~ i ' ery —rf* -«• is •zr^~’ f— j nm.. ** F=czays I azn iz z~j* 
^"iTonc, bm sTize Tzrlzsh znisfues zz C — ^ — '* zz^ t.rrr 5^ 

Sophia,— ITun TxaleSzlirz zs nir 'f ill lent «eztrrt:r r' zurrtj^ - 

t^fc TD'wt prolignzs, ml I - ' — > ^ m -r;: .tixtzzfzl *r -rg I si'^- 

of Lalv Mary WpuLHn- f 

** Xo art In Hrainserz zs mzznel i deggf* rf prirfenfcu as tz. 

Eniope, Exaepi «:ine cmief- m -rnnJL tzre 'f -u ''zr grrei ^zt=ij=c. 

ttuvantaze, as m th** -czs^ nfzbe f— - ■ ■ y- _ t*— ^ Ejunuzhi rnf-uu* aie- 

oroanoQi, E 1 Wu ^ mz* Litch au a ri g— 

forms ns, "in ererr -per: uf l>nznl.-rzi£r^ z ' fc^'t :y 

roreiccers; the trOr on^ uhiz Eis ji^iz. mzrzr’" t z.jici p'rifccdiJt ^ — -r 

or wearing.^ p Dtzm^ :±nmi± i;:x E-’i* ^ . 
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BOOK IL To tho skill of tbo Hindus, in tliis nrt, several causes 
OHAr. VIII. contributed, It is one of tho first to which tho neccssi- 

ties of man conduct him it is one of those whichoxpe- 

rionco proves to arrive early nt high perfection ; and it 
is an aii to which tho circumstances of tho Hindu wore in 
a singular manner adapted. His climate and soil con- 
spii-od to furnish him with tlio most exquisite material for 
liis art, tho finest cotton 'which tho earth produces. It 
is a sedentary occupation, and thus in harmony with his 
2)redomiuant inclination. It requires patience, of which he 
has an inoxhanstiblo fund ; it requires little bodily excition, 
of which ho is always exceedingly sparing ; and the finer the 
production, tho more slender the force which he is called upon 
to njqdy. But this is not all. The weak and delicate frame 
of the Hindu is accompanied 'with an acuteness of external 
sense, jiartionlarly of touch, which is altogether unrivalled, 
and the flexibility of his fingers is oquall}' remarkable. Tho 
hand of the Hindu, therefore, constitutes an organ, adapted 
to tho finer operations of the loom, in a degree which is 
almost, or nltogothor, peculiar to himself.’ 

Yet the Hindus possessed not this single art in so gi'cat 
a degree of p ejection, comimi*ed with rude nations, as, 
oven on that ground, to lay a foundation for very high pre- 
tensions. “ In Mexico,” says Gavigero, “ manufacturers of 
various kinds of cloth 'wei'c common oveiy^vhere ; it was 
one of those arts which almost ever}’’ person leanied. Of 
cotton, they made largo webs, and as delicate and fine as 
those of Holland, which wore 'aith much reason highly es- 


* Mr. Park tells ns that the arts of spinning, Tvearing, and dj-cing cotton, 
nro familiar to tlKJ Africans. Travels, p. 17. 

3 A people,” says Mr. Ormc, '"born under a snn too snltrj'to admit the 
exercises and fatignes necessary’ to form a robust nation, ^lll naturally, from 
tho ^^'cakncM of their bodies (especially If they have few wants), endeavour 
to obtain their scanty livelihood by the easiest labours. It is from hence, per- 
haps, that tho manufactures of cloth ore to multiplied In Indostan. Spinning 
nnd n ea\ing ore the slightest tasks wlilch a man can be set to, and tho mini- 
bors tlmt do nothing dIj^ in this connirj’’nre exceeding.'' Ho adds: **T}io 
band of an Indian cook-wench aUall bo more delicate than that of an European 
^beaut^”; tlio skin and features of a porter shall bo soiler tlian those of a pro- 
fossed maUre, Tlie women wind off tho raw silk from tho i>od of the 
worm. A single pod of raw allk Is divided Into twenty dIObrent degrees of 
fineness ; and so exquisite Is the feeling of these n omen, that whilst the thread 
is nmning through their fingers so sv.ifUy, that their eye can be of no assist- 
ance, they wlU break it off exactly os the assortments cliangc.at once from tho 
first to tho tu‘cntlcth,fh)m tho nineteenth to the second. TIjo women llkciviso 
Rpin the thread designed for tho cloths, and then deliver it up to the men, who 
have fingers to model It us axqulsitely ns these havo prepared it.” Urmc, on 
the Gov. and People of Indostnn, p.409 to 413, 
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teemed in Europe. A few years after the conquest, a sacer- 
dotal habit of the Mexicans brought to Home, which, as 
Boturini affirms, was uncommonly admired on account of 
its fineness. Tliey wove tlicso cloths with different figures 
and coloum, i*epre3enting clifForont animals and flowers.**^ 
AYlien the Goths first broke into the Roman empire, they 
possessed fringed caiq)ots and linen garments of so fine a 
quality, as greatly surprised the Greeks and Romans, and 
have been thought worthy of minute dcsciiption by Eu- 
napius and Zosimus.- " PHny, si>eaking of a carpet for 
covering such beds as the ancients made use of at table, 
says, that this piece of furniture, which was produced finm 
the looms of Ikbylon, amounted to eighty-one thousand 
Bcstcrtia.”’ This proves the fineness to which that species 
of manufacture was then wrought, and the excellence 
which the Babylonians, who yet could not construct an 

* Clavlpcro, Hist, of Mexico, l>ook vii. sect. 67. 

♦ See Gibbon (Hist, of the Dcel. nnd J-all of the Rom. Emp. Iv. 3fi4), ^\ho 
BONTJ, “Yet It must bo presumed, tlmt they (the carpets and pannents) 'urcro 
the manufactures of the provinces ; s\hlcli the hnrbarlnns had acquired os tho 
Fpoils of war, or ns the pifts or incrclmndiso of jK?ace.“ Rut Imd tliey been 
the mnnufactiircs of tho provinces, tlie Jtomons must ha\c Kno\\n theiii fami- 
liarly for ^\hat they sverc ; and could never ha^ c been so mucli surprised u Ith 
their o\vn manufactures, tninsfcrrcd by plunder, pift, or sale to tlio barbarians 
(of none of which operations, had tlic\ existed, could tlic> have been alto- 
pether Ipnornnt), ns to make their historians think It ncccssarj’ to place a 
minute description of them in their works. 

^ Gopuct, Oripln of Laws, part Hi. lK>ok vl. ch. I. art. 2. Tlmt dUipent and 
Judicious ■writer snjs, “Of all the arts of which wo have to speak in tills 
fccond part, there arc none which npiicnr to ha'vcbccn more or better cultl- 
■vnted timn those 'Nvhicli concern clothinp. We see taste and raapiiitlccnco 
shine cqnally In tho description Mosea pives of the habits of the hlph priest 
and tho velis of the talKJmacle. Tlic tissue of all these works was of linen, 
pont’s hair, wool, and hjssus. Tlio richest colours, pold, embroidery, and 
precious stones, unltctl to embellish it.“ Ibid, part li. book il ch. 11. Tlio 
follow Inp loR) dc^ription of tho tissues of Bab>lon, by Dr. GUlics (sco tho 
description of Bah}lon, In Ids Historj' of tho World), la not surpassed by tho 
mo^t strained pancp^Tics upon the w cavinp ot tho Hindus. “ Durinp the latter 
part of Nchuclmdnc^zar’a reipn, aud the twenty-six years that intervened be- 
tween his death and tho conquest of his capital by Cjtus, Bahjlon niipenrs not 
onl}* to have been tho scat of an ImiKirinl court, and station for a Mist porrison, 
hui the staple of the preatest commerce tliat jicrlmps was e^c^ carried on by 
one city. Its preeiona manufactures under Its h ore d I tnrj’ sacerdotal po^em- 
mont rcinonntcd, as wre ha\ c seen, to Immemorial antiquit}'. Tho Babj loulnns 
continued thonceforwTird to be clotlictl w ith the produce of thoir own Industr}'. 
Tlicir bodies wero covered with flno linen, desccndlnp to their feet; their 
mitres or turbans were also of linen, plaited with much art ; they wore w oollcn 
tunics, nbo^o wlilcli a short white cloak repelled tlio mys of tho sun. Their 
hon^s wero solid, loRy, and separated, from n regard to health and safety, ot 
duo distances from each other ; w Ithhi them tho floors plowed with double and 
triple carpets of tho hriplitest colours ; and the 'wnlls wore adorned ■with those 
beautiful tissues called Slndones, whose flno yet firm texture 'wns employed as 
tho Attest clothinp for eastern Kings. Tlie looms of Babylon, and of the nelph- 
bouiinp Borsippa, a town owing its prosperity to manufactures only, supplied 
to an countries round tho finest veils or haupincs, and every article of dress 
or fumlturo composed of cotton, of Unen, or of w ool.** 
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BOOK IL arch, had attained in the art. The Asiatic nations seem 
CHAP, Yin. to have excelled, from the earliest ages, in the manufac- 

■ ■ tores of the loom. It is by Pliny recorded, as the opinion 

of his age and nation, that of the art of weaving cotton, 
Semiramis is to be revered as the inventress. The city 
Ajraohne, celebrated by the Greeks and Romans, as the 
place where weaving was first invented, and where it was 
carried to the highest perfection, is represented hy Mr. 
Bryant as the same with Erech or Bai’sippa, and situated 
on the Euphrates, in the territory of !^bylon.^ One of 
the accomplishments of the goddess of wisdom herself 
(so early was the date), was her unrivalled excellence in 
the art of weaving ; and Ajachne, according to the poets, 
was a virgin, who, daring to vie with Minerva in her 
favourite art, was changed into a spider for her presump- 
tion.’ 

That ingenuity is in its infancy among the Hindus, is 
shown hy the rudeness still observable in the instruments 
of this their favourite ait. The Hindu loom, with aU its 
appurtenances, is coarse and ill-fashioned, to a degree, 
hardly less surprising than the fineness of the commodity 
which it is the instrument of producing. It consists of 
little else than a few sticks or pieces of wood, nearly in 
the state in which nature produced them, connected to- 
gether by the rudest contrivances. There is not so much 
as an expedient for rolling up the wai^. It is stretched 

' Bryant’s Andent Mythology, ill. 425, It vms from this city the spider 
(Arucluie), for Its cnrions web, was sold to have derived its name. The poet 
Konnos thus celebrates Its manufactnres ; 

Kot JTOp^ troufiAa irrTrAa, ra nrp* irapa Tiypi^Of v3wp 
Nij^um AcirraAc^ Tfxvi'jo'aro IIcpoiv Apaxrij. 

Again : 

Ntjpcuv Jwpa iroA.vTpoira* &jce Kovpjf 

Tltp<nKtn Evtjiprjrr)^ mjAv5<u5aAov tepar* Apax^^* 

Koimus, lib. xvUi. p. 326, Edit. 1569 ; et lib. xlU. p. 747. See the brilliant 
description which CliordJn ^ves of the exquisite sldJl of the modem Persians 
in the art of weaving; of the cjitraordinaiy beantj' and value of their gold 
velvets. They mate not fine cottons, he saj-s, only for this reason, that they 
can import them cheaper from India. Chardin, Voyages on Perse, ill. 119. 
Olivier aa)^ : ** Us estcellent dans la fabrication des dtoffes de sole pure, do solo 
ct coton, do sole ct or ou arrant, dc coton pur, dc coton et lalne. A Tesd, h 
Cachan, h Ispahan, on trnvaUfe, avec antant de godt que de propriety les bro- 
cards, Ics velours, les taffetas, Ics satins, et presquo toutes les etoffes que nous 
connalssons.” Olivier, Voioige, etc, v. 304, 306, 306. 

a Ovid. Wc learn from Plato, that, when any flue production of the loom 
among the Greeks was represented as of the most exquisite fineness and beauty, 
it was compared to those of the Persians; tt^v ^oit^ nv xtvovicr#coi» civoi pe 
o'wu cu Uepirucax rwp iroArn'eAcuv. Hlpplas Min. 265. 
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mit nt the full length of Iho web; which makes the house 
of the weaver iusullicienl to contain him. lie is there fore 
obliged to work continually in the open air; and every re- 
turn of inclement weather interrupts him.’ 

Among the arts*^ of the Hindus, that of printing and 
dyeing their cloths has been celebrated; and the beauty 
and brilliancy, as well os durability, of the colours they 
produce, arc worthy of particular j>niiao. This has never 
been supposed to bo one of the circumstances on which 
any certain inference wnth reganl to civilization could bo 
founded. It has been generally allowed that a great, if 
not the greatest part of the excellence which appears in 
the colours of the Hindu cloths, is owng to the superior 
quality of the colouring inattci*s, with which their happy 
climate and soil supply ilicm.= Add to this that dyeing 
is an early arU “It must have mado,*^ says Gogiict, “a 
very rapid progress in the earliest times in some countries. 
?^IoscR sjK)ak8 of studs d3*cd sky-blue, purple, and double- 
scarlet; ho also Rj^caks of the skins of sbeop dyed orange 
and violet.”* Tlio purple, so highly admirotl by the an- 
cients, they represented as the invention of Hercules, thus 
tracing back its origin even to the faluilous times. In 
dun\bility, it appears not that any thing could 8uq)ass the 
colours of the ancienta “Wo never," says Goguct, “find 
them complain that the colour of their stuffs was subject 
to alter or change. Plutarch tells us, in the life of Alex- 
ander, that the conqueror found, among tho treasures of 
the kings of Persia, a prodigious quantity of piirplo 
stuffs, which, for one hundred and eighty years wliich they 
had been kopt^ preserved all their lustre, and all their 
primitive freshness. Wo find in Herodotus, that certain 
people, on the borders of tho Caspian Sea, imprinted on 

' Ormr, on tlic GoremmenU nnJ people of Indo«:tnn, p.-JOP, etc. Tcnimnrs 
Indian Kecrvnllon^, p.301, “Tlie nppamtu? of the wea\-er is ^T^y ^lm^lc ; 
tivn roller*, plru-cd In four nieces of nood, fixetl In the earth; two sticks, 
which traverse the warp, rmtl arc aiippartcd nt each of the extremities, one by 
two Mrln;^ tied to the tree nnderwhlcli tlie loom 1^ plnc^, and the other hy two 
other ftrintfa tleil to the workman** feel, which phais hlmafacUItyofrcmoTing 
U»c threads of tho vrnrp to tlirow the woof.** Sonnemt, Voync. Hr. III. cIl, sill. 

* ‘‘Pcrhajrt their palntctl cloths oro more Indebted to tlic brilliancy of tho 
colours, and tho jmodness of the water, than any skill of the artist, for tliat 
ndmlmtlon with wide!; they Im\*c been rlowcd. Tennant** Indian Hecrca- 
tbmt, l.MD, Chardin, who tells us how admirable tho I'ershns arc In the art 
of dyoln;;, ndd^, that l!>clr excellence In Ihl* rcsjKJct, Is prlnclp^ly owing to 
tlic cxqulsltcness of their colourinc matters. Vo}*apc* en Pcirc, lu. Ib. 

3 Goguct, Origin of Law*, part 11, book 11. dull. art. 1. 
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insTOHv OF nnm.sir india 


JK>OK 11. their itfufTn dcHign't, eitlH'r of nniinat'i or flov/i-n^ v.*hfno 
<*itAi*. ' III. cMntir never chaiigfd, mid hedg’d let long oven aa the wool 
of whicdi tlioir olotlwM w^re nmdo/’* 

AVe Mmll next con'dder the progre^'S of the Hindin in 
ngrimllnre, whioli, tliongli (he iikkI irniK>rfmit of nil the 
UM'fnl nrlM, i^ im) 1 the firnt invent'd, nor the firnl whidi 
urrivt‘s nt ])orfection, It in allowed, rni all Imndn, that the 
ngncnltnro of Ilintlustnn ia ntde; hnt the jirogrei-M ofngri- 
cuUim) (Icpeiuh ho much upon the hvwa relating to landed 
]>roj)orty, that the .stuto of thin art may contimie very low, 
in a counlTy’ whero other arU arc carrit<l to a highM<‘grec 
of perfection. 

A Hindu fitdd, in the highest B(aic of cultivation, Is dc- 
Hcrihed to he only ho far changed hy tlio plough, aa to 
nffonl a Hcauty Hupply of mould for covering (lie need; 

. while the nKclcHs and hurlfnl vegetation is ho far from 
hoing omdicatcKl, that, where buniing prccetlca not, which 
for a short time smoo theft the hiirface, the grasses and 
shrubs, wliich have bid defiance to the plough, cover a 
largo jm)portion of the Burfacc. 

Nothing can exceed the rudeness and incfiiciency of the 
Hindu implements of agriculture. Tlie plough consists of 
a few i>ieces of wood, put together with less adaptation 

/ 

> Oocnet. Oridn of pnrt 11. 1 k>o 1: il. cli, U. art. t. llncTi mana- 

fnctunsl by tlio CnlrhUin^ In bldi rcjmtp. Sninp nf U v,n \ enriouMy j^alnlcfl 

fipnre^ of anlnmU anil tluvrcri. and narrwnnl^ d'cil Ifl p tlic linen of tlio 
Indiana. And Ilcro<lfitu^ tcHn tbc Viliolc wan deeply tin cturetl, that 

no xrashlnt: could effacu the cniourn. They acronllncly caponed It to various 
inartJ, 03 U uiw cverj^ffhero ntvntly ^micht after." itryanlV Anc, Mythol.r, 
100. Herodotus, however, rci»rcM.'nl3 Uio ]‘isjple Of whom he sj-eak^*, ns in a 
Ptatc of p^at barbarltj : tovtwv tw** nji^ptaTrwr fiiat rarortp 

Toiffi TrpojSATOitri. Cllo.celll. The Chlnc-^c d>e "cnrlcl more cxqnlMtcly than 
any other nation. I.ord Mneartncy «a>3 it arises “from their Inde/atijmb'o 
enm and pnliis in washinc, pnri.ain?, and tnindlnir their colonrlnc matters." 
Sec Lord Macartney’s Journal, Harrow’s Llic of Lord Mierrtmy, li.ftlG. Tlic 
Paine cxi>endlturc of time and patience, commodities pcnerally aboundln;: in a 
mde state of society, aro the true enures of Ivith the fine dyclni: and the fine 
wcavlnpof the lUndits, noth Hindus and Chine‘s are Indcbtcxl fnrnllclceancc 
of ]>attcrnto their European Wsltors. — ** Tource qui cst dcs arts mt^hanlqucs, 
cchii oh les Tersans excellent U* plus, ct oh Us nous snrpasscnt peut-(trc, e’est 
latclntnrc. Hs donnent U Icnrs OofTos des conlcors plus vires, plus polldes 
qu’on ne fait en Europe. 11s Imprimcnt celles dc coton ct celles dc sole nrcc 
nnc ncitcte ct nnc Mnacltd surprenantes, solt qu’ils cmplolcnt des coulcurs, 
Bolt qu'ils proctMcnt nvee des fouilles d’or ct d'arpent." OlUIer, Voyn^, etc. 

V. 3(M. Jtir. Pork Informs us, that the negroes of Africa hart: carried the art 
of dyeing to great perfection. Travels in Africa, p.2^1 : pec also his lost 
Mission, p. 10. Tho arts in which tlio Hindus have any pretensions to pUII 
arc the scry arts in which so nido n people os tho Turks most excel. “Presque 
touB les arts sont dans Vcnfance, on pont ignores chex cux, si nous cn cxceptons 
la tclntnre, la fabrication dc diverges dtoffes, cello des lames de pabre ct de 
conteau.^ Voy ages dans VKmplre Ottoman, etc., par G. A. OUrier, L 2G. 
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the end Sn view* timn lux'* been olHcwlicn» Tnuid among HOOK II. 
^omo of (lie nide^l nation^, U hrm no cotilrivanco for ciiAr. vm. 

tunxuu! o\er Ibc mould; and Iho blian\ Imving noUber 

width nor dr]dh, in inca3\:ddo of i lirring Iho bo\h The 
ojHT.ition of ]>huig]nng is de^^orihed hy thet'xpre*'^ive tonn 
Several |dn\ighH follow one ntiother, nil to 
the j^aine ftimnv; n socoml ploughing of the ^nme 
eort is ^K’rfonnnl across the fn>t; utul vcr)‘ often n thinl 
nnd n fourth, in diiTetxuit directions, before so nmch as an 
n)>j><Mranre of nundd is obtauunl for the soode 

TIjc iuhtnnuent em)>loyc<l as u harrow is descrihed as 
litcrallv a branch of n tree; in some ]daces as n log of 
XNofvl, j HU funning the oflice ]nrlly of n roller, partly of n 
hiim>w: and iti others us a thing ret einhhng a ladder of 
cight<H'n feet ii» h^ngth. drawn hy fonr bullocks, nml guides! 
by tun men. ^xho ftund xijHUi the instniment to increase 
its uidgid,* The hackery, uhich answers the purjKiso of 
t.t\rt or wngcon. is u vidnele with two xyIkh^Is, winch are 
not tlnx*e ft-^U iti diameter, and are !iot tinfrequenlly solid 
]nis:es of wcHshwith oidya hole in the nndillc for tlu^axlo- 
t;xH\ Hie body i>f the muclnnc is c<uniwised of txvo hatnhnos, 
luretin.: togelh'T at an angle between the necks of the 
two hulh>cl;K, by which the vehicle* is dn\x\n, and nnife<l by 
a few* cn>''*dng bars of the same useful materiak It is s^iji- 
)\j->rtcfl ut the angle by a bar which jiassi^s over the necks 
of tlio twt» nnimuU, nml cruelly jndls them. To le>''en the 
frietion between the whcid nnd axis, and save either hia 
w*relehed Cattle, or his own ears, the sim]»le ex)H*<lienl ol 
greasing his w'heels, never suggost<sl itself to the mind of 
a ryot ^jf llimhistan.* l^vcn tliin xvrelched vehicle can 

* W*liat !'« m< .mt I'V tli!* ? If ll U m in«r l*r tsi, in rxjircM 

H^nff iij u»r iifilUT trnn (>>r rUtu.:}nJi^. >t t< lutyrrcvt i anO. t\y it npiK-an 

In nM ui^.n Mr.T^:nniuil'» nuUmriiy, U nn utMiiioiul hl^ tmomncc. 

^W'. 

“5 **Yon fnu*’^ul1y ►rr n firlil, (varr rmr ftpK-ir nn 

cnih n frw *rmtt.hr'< urt* ]* nt-plHilr, l)t>rc nml ilM'n*. inoiv rr^rniMIntj 
ttir «‘f n lunlc ihm Ui<* work uf a plnupli.** Tinnntii*« Indbii tccr. 

U.7S.-M. 

Nn aUunnncc U filher iKrr nr In tlir trtt lur thr i>nrn1laiil!c^ of tho 

tnll nr cUmve.r : Uin tWp of tnfUud Waotar^'^Uil In n poll In trlilcli 

sxmW tai:s ffwit uj>^m tin* purf jtv.njnl iht^ mpjit rtranc<* of %cj:ri&tl<in b ^co^wly 
lnln‘ pixnontrd hy itny o^arr ; tho {i>'t'r1h)n i>f l!ir tcvt, that n paled jOouu)!- 
InitP nrr intf'«-nry U fore nn n)*i<eamnrt' of umuhl U ohlnhud, fenn*' to lx? n 
notion (jf hK fivrn", nnd phow ^ MratJU** nnnr<nm!ntnm*c vrlth the insnillnnties of 
th** lountrv, at Irn'l, of Jlcnunt "l>orc the wll pnlhnlal mould.— W. 

3 IMd. Ui, v7f>. 

* Tcntmul’i Ind. Ucct, 11.75. *‘Vou cmnot.hy nny orFrument, prcvnll upon 
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* BOOK II. seldom be. employed for the purposes of husbandry, for 
CHAP. vni. almost total want of roads. It is in back loads that the 
' ■ ■""* carriage of almost aU the commodities of the country is 

performed ; and in many places the manure is conveyed 
to the fields in baskets on the backs of the women.^ 

Everything which savours of ingenuity, even the most 
natural results of common observation and good sense, are 
forngn to the agriculture of the Hindus. The advantages 
arising from the observation of the fittest season for sow- 
ing are almost entirely neglected. No attention was ever 
paid in Hindustan to the varieties of the grains ; so as to 
select the best seed, or that fittest for particular situations. 
For restoring fhiitfulness to a field that is exhausted, no 
other expedient is known, than suspending its cultivation ; 
when the weeds, with which it is always plentifully stored, 
usurp imdivided dominion. Any such refinement as a 
fallow, or a rotation of crops, is far beyond the reach of a 
Hindu. The most irrational practice that ever found 
existence in the agriculture of any nation, is general in 
India, that of sowing various species of seeds, mustard, 
flax, barley, wheat, millet, maize, and many othei’s, which 
ripen at different intervals, ah indiscriminately on the 
same spot. As soon as the earliest of the crops is mature, 
the reapers are sent into the field, who pick out the stalks 
of the plant which is ripe, and tread down the rest with 
their feet. This operation is repeated as each part of the 
product arrives at maturity, till the whole is separated 
fh>m the ground.* 

the lisUejw ovmer to save his cars» his cattle, or hla cart, hy lubricating it vrith 
oil. Neither his indnstry, his iurcntion, nor his purse, would admit of this, 
even though yon could remove what Is generallj’ insurmountable —his venera- 
tion for ancient usage. If his foreCathers drove a screeching hackeo’t posterity 
will not dare tovlolore the snucdty of custom bydepartlng ^m thelrexample. 
This Is one Instance of a thousand in 'which the Inveterate prejudices of tbo 
Asiatics stand In the way of theJr improvement* and hid defiance equally to 
the exertions of the active* and the hopes of the benevolent.” Ibid. 7G. *11118 
characteristic mark of a mdo people, a blind opposition to Innoralion* Is dls- 
plaj^d by persons among ourselves, as If it was the highest mark of wisdom 
and virtue.— The 'waggon wheels oro one piece of solid timber, like a mlUstono. 
Tavernier, In Hanis* 1. 815. 

i Into Oude are imported aTarlcty of articles of commerce from the northern 
mountains, gold, copper, lead, musk, cow-tails, honey, pomegranate seeds, 
grapes, dned ginger, pepper, red-wood, linear, dvet, xedoary, wax, woollen 
♦ cloths, w'oodcn ware, and various 8i>ecies of Imwks, amber, rock-salt, 
assafoetida, glass toys. "What Is carried back Is earthen’waro. All this 
commerce Is carried upon the backs of men, or horses and gouts. Aj*een 
Akbcry, il. S3. Buchanan's Journey, I. 205, 434. Capt. Hardvricke, Aslat. 
Kes, Vi. 330. 

9 That there Is much slovenliness In Indian agriculture, may be admitted ; 
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Though, during the dry season, there is an almost total BOOK IL 
failure of vegetables for the support of cattle; of whioh ciiap. vnu 

ovciy year many are lost by famine, and the remainder 

reduced to the most doplomble state of emaciation and 
^Yeaknoss ; none but the most imperfect means were ever 
imagined by the Hindu of saving part of the produce of 
the prolific season, to supply the wants of the barren one. 

Hay is a commodity which it would not always be conve- 
nient to make; but vanous kinds of pulse and millet 
might be produced at all seasons, and would affoi-d the 
most important relief to the cattle when the pasture- 
grounds are bare. The hoi*ses themselves are often pm- 
served alive by the grooms picking up the roots of grass 
with a knife from the ditches and tanks.^ 


lint rancli thnt Is here charged against it. is nntme. Hindu cuUlmtors are 
by no means deficient in common observation and good sense, and are regu- 
lated in tlielr proceedings bj* a knowledge of their soil and climate ; In which 
the heavy Implements and faboriou* cnltnro of Enropo, would be wholly out 
of place. To say that tho Indian farmer Is ignorant of the fittest season for 
sowing, Is tlic contradiction of knoAvn facta ; as notlilng can bo more regular 
Uian the periodical recurrence of tho hnrvestii. Nor is tho Indian farmer 
unacquainted with tho advantage of a rotation of crops ; nlthongh, In gcncml, 
tho soil docs not require it : — ^rhere, as In tho case of sugar-cane, tho produce 
exhausts tho soil, wo have Dr. Roxburgh’s evidence, thnt the Indians do not 
attempt to rear a second crop oRcner than over}' third or fourth year ; allow- 
ing the land either tor^st.or employing it for the growth of such plants as arc 
found to Improve tlie soil ; ofirhich the Iiuhan farmer is a perfect judge,"* As. 
Annual Keg. 1802. Tracts, p. 8. Few persons had bettor opportunities of 
estimating the character of Indian agriailtnrothan Sir Thomas ilnnro, and he 
calls it “a good system.” — E\idcnco, 1813.— W, 

' For this sketch of Hindu ngrlcnltnrc, the chief authorities are, n short 
treatise, entitled ” Remarks on tho Agriculture, &c. of Bengal;” TennnntV 
Indian Recreations, particularly tlie second volnmo ; and Dr, Bnchanan’s 
Journey through Mysore, Cnuara, and Jtalabnr. After describing tho 
wretched state of ngrlcnltnrc in tho netgiibonrhood of Scringapatara, Dr. 
Bnehauan says ; “ I mb afraid, however, tliat tho render, in perusing tiie fore- 
going accounts, will have formed nn opinion of the native agricnlmro still more 
favourable than It dcson cs. I have been obliged to use tho English words 
ploughings, weedings, and hoclngs, to expre^ opcmtlons somewhat similar, 
that arc performed by tho natives ; and tho frequent repetition of these, men- 
tioned In the accounts taken from the cultivators, might induce tho reader to 
Inuiglnc that the ground was well wrought, nnd kept remarkably clean. Quito 
tlie reverse, howcwr, is tho truth. Chving to the extreme imperfection of 
their implements, and TN^ant of strength In their cattle, a field, after six or clglit 
ploughings, has numerous small bushes remaining as upright in It ns before 
tho labour, while the plough lias not penetrated above three inches deep, and 

has turned over no part of tlio soil Tlio plough has neither coulter nor 

mould-board, to divide and to turn over tlio soil ; nnd the handle gives tho 
ploughman very little po^ver to command its direction. Tho other Instruments 
are equally im]^rfect, nnd are more rudely formed tlinn it vras possible for my 
draughtsman to represent.” Bnchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. 1. 12G. 
In another place ho says, ** In over}' field there Is more grass than com. Not- 
withstandlr^ tho many plonghlngs, the holds are fall of grass roots," Ibid, 
p, J45. See alsop. 15. Agrlcnltnro "was almost universal among the American 
tribes. Throughout all America, wo scarcely meet with any nation of 
hunters, which does not practise some species of cultivation.” Robertson’s 
America, li. 117. *' Tho a^culturo of tho Peruvians was apparently superior 
to thatofUie Hindus.” Ibid. Ill, 341. 
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TIio only circumstance to captivate the fancy of those 
Europeans, who wore ou the look-out for subjects of praiso, 
was the contrivance for irrigation. Rcscr\*oirs or excava- 
tions, kno^vn in India by tlio name of tanks, were so con- 
trived ns to collect a largo body of water in tho rainy 
season, whence it was drawn off in the season of drought 
for the rofrcslimcnt of tho fields, Tlieso tanks appear to 
liavo been at all times a principal concern of tho go tern- 
xnent ; and when it is considered that almost tho whole 
revenue of the sovereign depended in each year upon tho 
produce of the soil, and that tho decay of tho tanks en- 
sured tho decay of revenue, it is no wonder that of such 
care and wisdom as the government anywhere displayed, a 
largo portion should appear to have been bestowed upon 
tbo tanks. In certain places much care and labour have 
been employed. But those authors Avoro strangely mis- 
taken who looked upon ibis as a proof of refined agricul- 
ture and great civilization. It is only in a small number 
of instances, whore the -wholo power of an extensive ' 
government, and that almost always Mahomedan,^ had 
been applied to tho works of irrigation, that they are 
found on a considerable scale, or in any but tho rudest 
state. In a country in which, Avithout artificial Avatering, 
tho crops would alwa}^ bo lost, tho ingenuity of sinking a 
bole in tbe ground, to rosorvo a supply of water, need not 
be considered os great.^ 

> Tho most ccmsidcrahlo worhs of this class, nro in the Scrath ami West of 
Imltn, ^horo the Mohammedan rule vraa either not kno\sTi at all, or not tmtU a 
very recent date, — W. 

2 Frealer (see his Voyage to tho Smith Sea, p. 213 London edIHon, 17f8), 
nays, ** Tlie ancient Indiana were citruordlnaiy Industrious In conveying tho 
svuter of the rivers to their dwolllnrrs : there arc stIU to bo seen In many places 
nquednctg of earth and of dry atones, carried on nud turned off very Ingeniously 
along tho aides of liillg, svtth an Infinite number of svindlngs, which shoss's that 
those people, ns unpoUahed as they wero, very well nndcrbtood tho art of 
levelling.’^ There Is aomcililng indicative of no little art In the floating gardens 
and fields which were on tho lake of Alcxlco. (See the I>cscriptlcn In Ctavl- 
poro, Hist. Mex. book vll. set t, 27.) Tlie cultivation of their fields, considering 
it was done by Immnn, without the aid of animal labour, was remarknljlc, and 
tbclr produce suprialng. (Ibid. sect. 28.) Tbe foUo^Ting passage from Garcl- 
Usso de la Vega deserves to bo quoted ns a monument of the labours of tho 
Peruvinns in agriculture- “ They drained nil wet moors and font, for in that 
art they ^vere excellent, as Is apparent by their w-orka which remain unto thb 
day : and also they wore very Ingenlons In making aqueducts for canylng 
wntcr Into dry and scorched lands," (He explains iicnv careful they were to 

water both their corn-lands and pasture.) ** After they had made a 

provision of water, the next thing wns to dress, and cultivate, and dear their 
fields of bushes and trees ; and, that they might with most advantage receive 
tho water, they made them in n quadrangular form ; tho«e lands which were 
good on the side of hills, they levelled by certain alleys or walks which they 
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wo innv if thoy Invo nny untlon’tniulinf^. LOOK 11. 

fr1»r r<>r my |>tH, 1 tliiri): tin iti tho«4j m.^r. vtii. 

Ihitiy' wlirffutito th<^y nj»]>ly ^ Mr. I'on^trr 

M nihuir.nGon xv.tv <'\:riL‘(] }»y thr <l‘'x!rrity of 
fhv lhinlu», nn itV't^nc' in tlu* nnlo jvn**rin t^f a 

lLi*'vhtj p MH *i\hirh ii)i ’Ll MipprMrtl In Into nn 
.‘\p]«ropn iti* r xju'luMon. *‘At tlo' Li'^lanco/’ f-iyn lir, “(»f 
n f imL N fo^in (lioptT'lov. Iho dri^'r ^'f carrinvio 
itio Ly n <>r On' hiinlor nxlo Lcinjrfjlnl- 

if 1 ; nn vOnr!\ ^’^vo ino an npjwrinuily of olv- 

On' Lv'^l'f'rily of n Uu‘'‘'ian cirjHMitnr in On* uho of 
On* n\<*, WitUaul tho help of ntiy oOn'r Lml, oxcopl a 
irarow clu'''). io ciil n hjnoi' in tin* cotilro of it for tv- 
coivin.: un ir.*n Inr vrhirh ’upporlM 0n> a’tU', otkI to pinreo 
1 jo)*»s f<ir On' linnbjnns bo n'lbnnNl, iu two boup^ a pioro 
of ^’rx' 'f tiinb«'r to tbo n**pnnt-.' form, nml bin clnrgo was 
oin* ^bilbIiJ."* 

Ibil v.bib' tb’it^'nly in tbon •' of itnjvorfoct looN i'iiiota 
pn^'f of rivjli-^’iOon; n wint of inponnily ninl oom- 

pb't/'no'>^ ni itplmnno)! ^ nnd inarliitn’ry js a stron^ nnlicn- 
ln»n of tbn rt’viT <»; nor nonlil it Iv cviy to j^nnt out any 

* ''M ft* 1 '• *■ J| l»l, Inllr*. n-v V vl 

’ J f'V*'* U V'3 — 1/^» * 1 * In ^ t’** K U’unr ttHr' tU«< 

f \**\ . f tV <’r*'*r ♦ i! \ *3 4 “!fr> 4 i*t,t f' t* e n»'lllP 4 .‘^. 

^ ft -it. I ►f’ In rr f‘*-> n < *t r*:*> ^ 1<- ir t « n f rrtin ,*lit J-* *r HOPtl^n, 

r r, .'v^ ff'l'’ -r^-t J fir T // \ In pr'rral, 

Pn -■ o ( ' /{ t <» ^ *1*. c ‘n» nrlni: !*>’' If** *' tfif-y 

‘I’' r n^: It J] V' Jt ’111, ratt Ilf u**«, 
r’l Cn n3 lu in t Vjrir nmr 

I n ^*'*1 ’ nr», >' iM O nsrj n' , :* rtr n 3J t f iljr t!ncrr‘it |nrti, 

t* r Tin't 3rn . tljf’ ju r-w I f tJ r I nin-, am p, l'tilr*t "f'l on t It U a*>* 

! O' ♦'t'nt: a ran, v th ♦(! N < *.»<* ati \ it ttir v,, JriU h |tj o ^•^nrl* 

** ^il *n' a ►* ftf . a* 1 ► I ri»' A' J f't n» «. nnu ihf* n inl f'f n c ftinion 

I **. ** 'll** nrvN^-xn-f.r » oit'^ nr iJir* *ft' v frtrnfKal mtnr’ It na’ 

|1 Ji-tl'** r, rulr'jr'. rf ti* U, tn 1 Jir-ilnm M f irs'iul iti, |n thf* f 

*>f'fi; I' ^ ' n iVftv 1 r f fh** ♦TftTf* t f t’tr ort» In Mrtliti ** Tin* fiinclltt'ii 
llif* tna* 1. t’»f* vrMrr, Ifn* sn* tli«* itnlnlrf, nrcl rf r-r\rrol n'hrr 

n»f)r rmS*'t tm 1<y OirTm-ni ) nrh viAt rr/nUrl) l^^trurlr^l 

In hn inM nr. To H TiW\<' UU inlun^rv nran crn'tnr.l ; tnil, 1'% &''vt\Jn“nn tvjv- 
jlltAinm 1'> » »<* **ll'^, trt/rll'iT with ihr jv-nrrr'rln^ ]ntlrno* ]**'niltAr lo 
All#* r* n*i>, I'lrir arU*-m' nttnlnf) 1 i a i-f n<*ntn(*'^ nTi*t ^>**r^^“n<^n In 

far h-i#nl r^r’ tM h«ir Irvfi rrjt«-rtr I fr4ini t lit* rn>lr IfKil* w fitch 

th'-r r* i; 1 tin I Thdr ^ftr1 ti* ^ n»>tut ti'nn in rr hnt'icM Inin cmmicrct; t 
* 1*1 li lyt’ir ri.thnn;^*' of tli»in In the marVcli hrhl in the elites, nt»t 

o*ilr «f fr iht Ir iniiliiaJ want* »np* l)r.l, Jn a ir'i ciolrrlj intf'rrunrM* m charnc* 

|rnr»*i a‘i iini nnt-^l f!tn* nf iriy. Init their hnlnitr) ^o*» dally rvytlrrrtl 
irrln/ rtn I tin rntiir ” lhd*rnvjn*»» III** of AmrricA, hi, V-'t. Voltaire 
no< n pa'i-irc on IhH *tal}rrl wjjirh *h'>»> phJIf*^ t( hlral fjlv*rmtn<*nt, ** 11-) -,t 
dsn*. I hicnuie instinct dr tn\^\iaivh]iir fjur nous voNonA prcKlultt* tou'^ ks 
Jotir^ dr tr# • cron k rHrt*, •Innt dc** h'lintnr* fort yTr>«vicr», On Toll d( ' ino* 
fhlo^^ ln\t-nl«ri par Jr< hoftitajn dta i)n*nlamr* dn Tirol rt iln Vov*<''i ^ul 
t'lonnTitl it*' farani/* Voltaire, L^mI ear lea Ma*ur» ct I'Kaprlt dcs hatlons, 

Introd.j) 3i. 
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ROOK 11. fiinglo circtinifttanco which may he taken as a bettor index 
cifAr. VI H. of the degree in which the benefits of civilisation aro 

anywhere enjoyed, than the state of the tools and machinery 

of tlio artists. All European visitors have been vehemently 
struck with the rudeness of the tools and machinery used bj 
the people of Hindustan.* Sonnerat, one of those travellers 
who have surveyed the state of the arts in that country' with 
the greatest attention and thomostonlightcncd oyesyinforms 
us, that with his hands and two or tlireo tools, the Hindu 
artisan has to perform that kind of task about which with 
us a hundred tools would bo employed.^ '‘AVhen the rude- 
ness of tho tools,’’ says Mr. Forster, ‘‘with the simplicity of 
the process, is examined, tho degree of delicacy which the 
artisans have acquired in tlieir several professions must 
challongo a high admiration.”* Fryer, speaking of the 
mode in which coral is cut, say's, “Tho tools of the workman 
wore more to bo wondered at than his art; his hands and 
feet being all tho vice, and tho other tools unshapen bits of 
iron.”^ ^ 

In tho mode in which tho Hindu artisans, of almost all 
descriptions, perform their work, is observed a circum- 
stance, generally found among a rude people, and nowhere 
olsG. Tho carpontor, tho blacksmith, tho brazier, even tho 
goldsmith and jeweller, not to speak of others, produce not 
their manufacture as in a refined state of tho arts, in houses 
and workshops of their own, whore the accommodations re- 
quisite for thorn can best bo combined: they repair for each 
job, with their little budget of tools, to the hoiise of tho 


> CrauforJ’a Skiitchcs, p. lat cd. 

3 Smmerat, Voy, Ht. Ul. cliap.vUl. “ Tlie Indian carpenter knoirano other 
tools than the plane, tho chisel, the wimble, a hammer, nnd a kind of Iiatchet. 
Tlie earth serves him for a bench, nnd ht-* ftwit for a holdfast. Ifc is a month 
In pcrformlnff what our workmen will do In three days. Even nScr Imtmctlon 
ho wIU nrrt adopt our method of sawlnj;. Vheing Ids wood between t wo beams 
fixed in tlie ground, and sitting on a bench, a man employs three daj'^, with one 
saw, to make a plank, which wonld cost our people an hour’s work.” Ibid, 
Among tho Birmans tho state of tho more neccssarr and nsefal arts seems to 
be fully as much advanced os among the Hindus: in not a few cases more so. 
(See Jlr. Symes’ Embassy th Ava.) The waggons arc more neat and comrao- 
dlons than the clumsy ga'nrics or carts of India. 

* Forster’s Travels, I 26. ** Tliclr artlftoers,” says Stavorlnns, ** work with 
80 little apparatns, nnd to few instrnraents, that an European wonld be as- 
tonished at tlielr ncatiress and expedition,” StaTorlnns, Vov. p. 412. See, to 
the iwmc purpose, Tennant, Indian Recreations, 1. 301, 302, 303. 

* Fryer's Travela, let. ill. chap. lit. They cut diamonds, ho saya, with a mill 
turned by men, tlie string rcnclilng. In manner of our cutlers’ wheels, to lesser 
that are In a flat press, where under steel wheels diamonds arc fastened, and 
with its own bort are worn Into what cut the artist pleases. Ihid. 
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man who employs them, and there perform the service for 
which they are colled,' 

With regard to the fine arts, a short sketch will suffice. 
Hardly by any panegyrist is it pretended that the sculpture, 
the painting, the music of the Hindus are in a state beyond 
that in which they appear in early stages of society. 
The merely mechanical part, that for which the principal 
requisites are time and patience, the natural produce of 
rude ages, when labour is of httle 'STilue, is often executed 
with great neatness ; and surpiises by the idea of the diffi- 
culty overcome. In the province of genius and taste, 
nothing but indications of rudeness appear. The productions 
are not merely void of attraction: they are \iunatural, 
ofiensive, and not un frequently disgusting. “The Hindus 
of this day,’^ says Mr. Forster, “have a slender knowledge 
of the rules of proportion, and none of perspective. They 
are just imitators, and correct workmen, but they i^ossess 
merely the glimmerings of genius.”^ “The style and taste 
of the Indians,” says Paolino, “oi^e indeed extremely 
wretched ; but they possess a wonderful aptitude for imi- 
tating the arts and inventions of the Europeans, as soon 
ns the method has been pointed out to them.”* Major 
Rennel himself iufoi-ms us, that the imitative or fine arts 
were not carried to the height even of the Egyptians, much 
loss of the Greeks and Romans, by the Hindus: that like 
the Chinese they made great progress in some of the useful 
ai‘ts, but scarcely any in those of taste,' 

' Tlic blaaksmUh goc^ from place to place canning h!s tools with him. 
Bcsido his forgo and his little fnmacc, n stone serres for an anvil, and his whole 
apparatus consists of n pair of pincers, a hammer, a mallet, and a file. They 
have not attained the art of poUshlnp gold and silver, or of working gold in 
different colours. The goldsmith goes about with bis tools, like tlve blacl:- 
suilth. Sonucrat, Voy. Uv. iii, chap, vili. Tlic worloucn in gold and silver 
arc frequently only little boj^s, who sit everyday in the bazaar or market wait- 
ing tUl they'are called, when they go to your house, with tlicir implements in 
a little basket, consisting bf a very »mall nn\il, a hammer, n pair of bellows, a 
few flics, and a pair of pincers ; a chaffnir-tlish, or pan of embers, is then given 
to him with a model of wlmt is to be made, and the material. HetUensets 
about his work in the open air, and performs ft with despatch jmd ingennity. 
Other trudesraen go to yonr home In the same manner, the shoemaker and 
tailor, ^tavorlnns, Voy. p. -Iia. It is remarkable how* exactly this descrip- 
tion of the *inte of the arts among the Hindus tallies with that among the 
Persians; Chardin Informs us that eve rj' where in Persia, the artisans of all 
descriptions go to ^vo^k In the houses of those who employ them- that they 
perform Uieir work ^vith the poorest apparatus, and, comparing the tools 
with the work, to a snrprtslng degree of perfection. Chardin, Voy, en Perse, 
ill. 98, 

2 Forster's Travels, i. 80. * Bartolomeo’s Travels, book 1. chap vii. 

* RennoVs Memoir, p. xaii. 
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BOOK IL ^In Tndirv,” Buys Sonnorat, ^vcll os among nil tho people 
ciiAr* viu, of tho East, tho arts have made littlo or no progress. All 

tho statu os wo sco in thoir tomplos arc badly designed and 

\Yorso oxecutod.’’* Wo have tho testimony of ^Ir. Hodges, 
w’liich to this ,point at least is a high testimony, that tho 
Bculpturo in tho pagodas of Hindustan is all very nidc.* 
In tho description of a temple of Siva, at Hullyhedu in 
Mysore, Dr. Buchanan says, 'Hts walls contain a vcTy ample 
delineation of Hindu mytliology ; wliich, in tho represen- 
tation of human or animal forms, is os destitute of elegance 
as usual ; but some of tho foliages possass great neatness. 
It much exceeds any Hindu building that I have seen else- 
where.’^ 

Whatever exaggeration we may suppose in tho accounts 
which the historians of Mexico and Pom have given us of 
the works of soulpturo in the new world, tho description of 
them will not permit us to conclude that they were many 
degrees inferior to tho productions of Hindustan. Clavi- 
goro says, The ^lexicons were more successful in sculpture 
than in painting. They learned to express in their statues 
all the attitudes and postures of which tho human body is 
capable ; they observed the proportions exactly ; and could, 
when necesaaiy, execute the most delicate and minute 
strokes with the chisel. Tho works which they executed 
by casting of metals wore in still more esteem. The mira- 
cles they produced of this kind would not bo credible, if, 
besides the testimony of those who saw them, curiosities in 
numbers, of this nature, had not been sent from Llexico to 
Europe.” * 

I Bonnemt, Voy. liv. 111. ch. vill.— 31. That this condcmnatlcm n too tin- 
qnaUfled we Imvo satisfactory testimony In some oftlic scnljitnres at EUora, of 
whlcltdrawlngiftro pl^'cu by Captain Grindlay In tlic Tmns. Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. il. 32G,— W. 

a Hodges’ Travels In India. 3Ir. Hodges says, “ I am concerned I cannot 
pay so high a compliment to the art of sculpture among the Hindoos as Is 
usually paid by many Ingcnlons authors who ini to on tho religion of Bramah. 
Considering these works, as I do, with the eyes of an artist, they arc only to 
Ite paralleled with tho mdo cssaj's of the ingenious Indians 1 have met with 
in Otnhcite, and on other Islands in the SouHi Seas p. 2d. He adds in the 
next page, that in point of carring, that is, the mere mKhnnical part, the 
ornaments in tho Hindu temples are often bcantlfnl. In another passage, too, 
p. 151, he speaks again of tho same mechanical nicety, the peculiar sharpness 
of the cut In Hindu carvings. See, to the same purpose, Tenuanl’s Indian 
Recr. 1. 209. 

5 Bucluman, Journey through Sfysore, See, lit. 391. 

* Clavigoro, Hist Hex. book vil. sect. 60. He adds. “ The works of gold 
and silver sent tn presents from the conqueror Cortet to Charles V. filled the 
goldsmiths of Enropo with astonishment, who, os several authors of that period 
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Tlie progress was similar, as we miglit presume, in the BOOKH. 
sister art o^f painting. The Hindus copy with great exact- chap. vin. 

ness, even from nature. By consequence, they draw por- 

traits, both of individuals and of groups, with a minute 
likeness ; but peculiarly devoid of gmce and expression. 

Their inability to exhibit the simplest creations of the 
fancy, is strongly expressed by Ur. Tenmmt, who says, “The 
laborious exactness with which they imitate every feather 
of a bird, or the smallest fibre on the leaf of a plant, renders 
them valuable assistants in drawing specimens of natural 
history ; but further than this, they cannot advance one 
step. If yom’ bird is to be placed on a rook, or upon the 
branch of a tre^ the draughtsman is at a stand; the object 
is not before him ; and his imagination can supply nothing 
In one remarkable oircumstance their painting resembles 
that of all other nations who have made but small progress 
in the arts. They are entirely without a knowledge of per- 
spective, and by consequence, of all those finer and nobler 
parts of the art of painting, which have perspective for 
their requisite basis.- 


attest, declared that they wero altogether tnlmUahle. The ilextcan founders 
niftdu, both of gold and silver, the most perfect Images of natural bodies. They 
mnde a fish in tills manner, n-hlch had its 8cale^ alternately, the one of silr^r 
and tho other of gold, a parrot with a moveable head, tonme, and ^dncis, and 
an ape with a moveable head and feet, having a splndlo In its liand in the 
attitude of spinning.*' Ibid. Garcilasso tclU us, “ that the Peruvians framed 
many figures of men and women, of birds of the air, and fishes of the sea ; 
likewise of fierce animals, such as tigers, lions and bears, foxes, dogs, cats; 
in short, oil creatures whatsoever known amongst them, they cast and 
moulded Into true and nattiml figures of the some shape and form ot those 
creatures which they represented. They counterfeited the plants and >vall- 
flovTcrs go well, that being on the \rall 5 they seemed to be natural ; the 
creatures which were shaped on tho walls, such ns Urards, butterflies, 
snakes, and wrpentg, wme crawling up and some domi, were so ortificidUy 
done, that they seemed natur^, and wanted nothing but motion.** Book vi. 
chap, i.) 

^ Tennant's Ind. Rce. i. 2D9. 

* Dr. Tennant, at tho place cited above, supports his own authority, by 
quoting the following passage of Sonnerat : *' La pelntnre chex les Indiens est, 
cl sera toulours, dons Vonfnnce ; ils trouvent admlmblo un tableau charge de 
rouge et dc bleu, et dont les personnages sont vdtus d*or. Ils n’entendent 
point lo clalr^obscur, n’nrrondissent jamais les objets, et ne savent pss les 
uviUre cn perspcctlvo \ on un mot, leurs mcOl euros p^tures ne sont qne de 
mnumlses enlurainnrcs.’* (Voyages aux Indes, i. 99.) The Indian pictures, 
M\'s Mandclsloo, are more remarkable for tlieir diveralri' of colours, than any 
wa^ess of proportion, hunia’s Collect, of Voy. i. How e.xactly does rhb 
cwcipond with the dcacriptlon which Chardin gives ns of the state of the same 
nmong^ the Persians 1 “ En Perse les arts, tant Hbdranx que mechaniqnes, 
nil vo!l presque tons rudes et bruts, en comparalson de la perfection 

ftilm Ivories Ha entendeut fort mal le dessin, ne sachant riQ 

Pnii,.5« b*ont nucuno connoLssance de la perspective 

^ la l»lattc-pclnture,U ost vral qne les visages quTls represented^* 
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oonsidorable proficients in music; yet bos tbe testimony of 
all strangers deemed it equally imperfect as tbe other ai-ts,^ 
Tlieir \\’ailiko instruments are rude, noisy, and inartificial: 
and in temples, those employed for tbe purposes of religion 
are managed apparently on tbe same principle ; for, in their 
idea, the most pleasant and harmonious is that 'which 
makes the loudest noise.”= After a desciiption of the ex- 
treme rudeness of the instruments of music of the people 
of Sumhhulpoor, Mr. I^Iotte says, "the Rhjah’s band always 
put mo in mind of a number of children coming from a 
country fair.”* 

* Europ^nns In general know nothing of Indian music They hear onl\ the 
accompaniments to public processions^ in which noise is the chief object to be 
obtained, or the stn^ng of 3lohainmedans, n htch is Eerslan, not ludi^. That 
music wis cultivated on scientific principles, is exident from the accounts 
gixcnofitb} Sir llllam Jones and Mr Colcbrooko, firom which It appears 
that the Hindus had a knowledge of the gamut, of a mode of notation, of 
measurement of time, and of a dixislon of the notes of a more mlnuto descrip- 
tion than has been found conx cnlcnt in Europe The practice of the art amongst 
them has declined, in conscqncnco probably of its supersession by the Moham- 
medans, hut occaslonallx Hindu performers ore met with, whose Instruments 
and e^xecution might please more accomplished musicians than these whoso 
opinions hnvo been followed bj the writer. See M lllnrd, on the Music of Hin- 
dostan — W. 

a Indian Eec. i 300 — Ccs peoples n*ont ancuno id^o des accords Leur 
dmnt commence par un bourdonnement sonrd et fort bas, apr^s lequel ils 
dclatcnt Anqnctil Duperron, Vovrtce aux Indes Orientnles, Zendaresta, 
i xxvi Eveu Sonnerat himself lnfonn% us, that their music is bad, and 
their songs destitute of harmonx . Voyages aux Indes, llv Hi chap yiU 
3 Mottc*s Joumex to Orissa, (Aslat An Keglst i Miscellaneous Tracts, 
p 77 ) ** Their Ideas of nm^lc, If xx-e max judge from their practice, are bar- 
barous ” Ormc*8 Hist, MtUt Trans i 3, The following passage from Gnrcllasso 
de la Vega Is an important document In the history of mmsic It exhibits 
more nnkedl} the fact respecting its origin, tlinn, perhaps, nny other wTitten 
monument, and it proves at the same time the power of expression which the 
art had attained “ In music, * sax-s he, “ the Peruvians arrived to a certain 
harmonx in which the Indians of Colla did more particularly excel, having 
been the inventors of a certain pipe made of canes glued together, every one 
of which having a difilrent note of higher or lower, in the manner of organs, 
made a pleasing music bx the dlssonancy of sounds, tlie treble, tenor, aud 
basse, oxactlj corresponding, and answering to each other; witli these pipes 
thej ohen plnvcd In concert Thex had also other pipes, w hich xvere flutes 
xvith four or five stops, like the pipes of shepherds , with these thex ]>1 ix-cd not 
In concert, b\it siuglx , and tuned them to vinnets, which they composed in 
metre, the subject of which was love, and the passions w hich arise from the 
favours or displeasures of a mistress . , . Ex erv song was set to its proper 
tune ; for txx o songs of different subjects could not corrc<»pond with the same 
air, bx reason that the music xx hich the gallant made on his flute was designed 
to express the satisfaction or discontent of his mmd, which were not so Intelli- 
gible, porfaps, bx the words, as b> the melnncliolv or cheerfulness of the time 
which ho plaved A certain Spaniard, one night late, cnconntert*d an Indian 
woman in the streets of Cozco, and would have brought her back to his 
lodgings , but she cried out, ‘ For Gods sake, sir, lot mo go, for that pli^o 
whlcli X ou hear in x*oudcr tower calls me with great passion, and I cannot 
refuse tlio siunmons , for love constrains me to go, that I max be bis w ife and 
be mv husband,* Tlie songs which thev composed of their xx-ars, and grand 
ochlevcments, xx*cre never set to the airs of their flute, being too grave and 
serious to be Intermixed with the pleasures and softness of lox-c , for these 
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BO^OK II. Ab tlio talent of the Hindus for accurate imitation, lK;th 
cifAr. . vm. in the manual and some of the refined arts, has excited much 

attention; and been Bomotimes regarded as no mean proof 

of ingenuity and roontal culture, it is neccasaiy to remark 
that there are few things by which the rude state of society 
is more uniformly characterised. It is in reality tlic natural 
proouTSor of the ago of invention ; and disappears, or at least 
ceases to make a conspicuous figure, when the nobler faculty 
. of creation corned into play. Garcilosso do la Vega, who 
• quotes Bios Valera in his support, tells us that the Peru- 
vian Indians, “if they do but see a thing, will imitate it so 
exactly, without being taught, that they become bet ter artists 
and moohanics than the Simuianls themsclves.^^ 

Sir William Jones, in pompous tenns, remarks: “The 
Hindus are said to have boosted of three inventions, all of 
which indeed are admirable ; the method of instructing by 
apologues ; the decimal scale ; and the game of chess, on 
which they have some curious treatises.^* As the game of 


wore only snnp; nt tltclr principal festivals, when they com raem orated their 
victories and triumphO iloyal Comment, book it. ch. xlr, “ Tlic nccoimts 
of twenty-two centnrles tiRO represent the Indians as a people wlm stood very 
high In point of civlllratlon : but to Judge from their ancient monuments, 
they had not carried the Imitative qrta to any thing like the degree of perfec- 
tion attained by tlic Greeks and Romans ; or even Xjv the Egyptians. Both the 
Hindoos and the Clilncsc appear to hQ%c carried' the arts jnst to tlie point 
reqnirito for nscfnl purposes ; bnt never to have approachctl the summit of 
perfection, ns it respects taste or boldness of design." Renners Jlcmoir, Introd. 
p. xxll. Our latest Informants are the most Intelligent. 3Ir. Ward (Tnirod. 
p. lill.) assures us, ** whatever may Imvc been the case In other countries, 
idolatry In this has certainly not contributed to carry the arts of pointing or 
sculpture to any perfection." Tlic Abbd Dubois ip. 463)obv^^rcs, that the 
ornamental arts, such as painting, Instrnmcntal mnslc, and the like, are ex- 
tremely low In estimation. Hardly any bnt the low tribe of the Mushicrs 
exerclM the first of thc<c ; and music is nearly confined to the barbers and 
I’ariahs ; Instrumentnl music wholly so. Tlic small cncoura^ment these two 
arts receive is, no doubt, owing to the little progress they have made. In 
painting, nothing can be seen but mere daubing, set off with bright colours 

' ■* ‘ ‘ ■ ■ .Indus arc great lovers of music. In- 

• ceremonies, yet 1 can vouch that 

t Royal Comment. ’putt Ik book il. chap. xxx. Frcxicrf Voyngc to the South 
S<J3, p. 268) saj's of the Mmo people. “ Tlicy hare a geniusVor arts, and arc 
good nt imitating what they see, hut very poor nt Invention.** 

* See ttie Discourse. Asiatic Researches, i, 429, “ Invented apolcmes l” as 
weU might ho tell us they Invented language. And the drcfmof $cakr* ns If 
they were the only nation that had ten fingers! or, as if most nations had not 
been led, by the simple and very natural process of counBng by tiio finger^, 
to denominate end distinguish nnmbcrs by comparison with that sum I The 
Scandinavians, Mallet informs us, counted up the unities to twelve, and 
denomlimted higher numbers by comparison with twelve, vhich, he justly 
remarks, is preferable to ten, as being more divislliio into frnctiws. Mallet, 
Introd. Hist, Denmark, vol. I. chap. xUi The Swedes nmi Icelanders, as 
well as Scotch, retain a memorial of this in their great hundred. From 
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chess is a species of art, the accoimt of it seems to belong BOOK IL 
to this place ; and as it has been I’ated high among the chap, vjil 
proofs of the supposed civilisation of the Hindus, wo 
must see what it reallj imports. Though there is no evi- 
dence that the Hindus invented the game, except their own 
pretensions,' which as evidence, are of very little value, it 
is by no moans improbable. The invention of ingenious 
games is a feat most commonly displayed by nations in 
their rudo condition. It is prior to the birth of industiy 
that men have the strongest need for games, to relieve them 
irom the pain of idleness : at that period they are most 
addicted to gaming; bestow upon it the great^t poHion 
of time ; and most intensely fix upon it all their facilities. 

It is, in fact, the natural occupation and resource of a rude 
mind, whenever destitute of the motives to industry. The 
valuable and intelligent historian of Chili observes of a 
tribe, but a few removes from the savage state, “If what the 
celebrated Leibnitz asserts is time, that men have never 
discovered greater talents than in the invention of the 
different kinds of games, the Araucanians may justly claim 
the merit of not being in this respect inferior to other 
nations. Their games are very numerous, and for the most 
part very ingenious ; they are divided into the sedentary and 
gymnastic. It is a curious fact, and worthy of notice, that 
among the fiist is the game of chess, which they coll com- 
ican^ and which has been known to them from time imme- 
monal. The game of qucdiu^ which they esteem highly, 
has a great affinity to that of backgammon, but instead of 
dice, they make use of triangular pieces of bone marked 
with poinlis, which they throw with a nttle hoop or circle, 
supported by two pegs.’*= 


Mr. Pnrk wo loom that some of the negro tribes in Afric* counted only five, 
tlio number of flngcru on one of tho hands, and then donblcd ; thus, instead of 
flbe, they said five and one ; seven, flvo and tnx>, rark'a Travels in Africa, 
p, 17. 

' This is not trho; wo have not the cvidonco of their own protenstons. The 
evidence is that of Mohammedan writers ; tho king: of India Is said by Fir- 
dausi, in tlie Shah Nanrn, and the storj" Is therefore of tho tentli ccntnir nt 
latest, to have sent a chess-board and a teacher to Nanshlrvan. Sir William 
Jonca refers to Firdausi as his authority, and this reference ratpht have shown 
bywhomtljo story was told. Venous Moliammedan xcritora aio quoted by 
Uydo, in Ids HUtoria ShahUndll, who all concur In attributiDff the invention 
to tho Indians.— W. 

s ilolina, Civil Ilht. of Chili, book II. chap, x, Tho Persians clolm the In- 
vention of thU pume ; and os their pumo is radlcallj' different from that of the 
Ulndns, it la probable they ore both Inventions, Chardin, Voy. on Perse, 
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In almost eveiy manufacture, and certainly as a manufac- 
turing people in geneml, the Hindus are inferior to the 
Chinese. Yet Sir William Jones says of that latter people, 
"Their mechanical arts have nothing in them characteristic 
of a particular family ; nothing which any set of men, in a 
country so highly favoured by nature, might not have dis- 
covered and improved.”^ The partialities, which it was so 
much his nature to feel, prevented him from perceiving 
how much less entitled to any kind of admiration were the 
arts of another people, whom he had adopted it as a busi- 
ness to eulogise. 


CHAPTER IX 
Literature, 

A S the knowledge of what conduces to the augmentation 
of human enjoyment and the diminution of hiuuan 
misery, is the foundation of all improvement in the condi- 
tion of human life ; and as literature, if not synonymous 
with that knowledge, is its best friend and its inseparable 
companion, the literature of any people is one of the sources 
from which the surest inferences may be drawn with res- 
pect to their civilisation. 

The first literature is poetry. Poetiy is the language of 
the passions, and men feel, before they speculate. The 
earliest poetry is the expression of the feelings, by which 
the minds of rude men are the most poweifully actuated. 
Before the invention of writing, men are directed also to 
the use of verification by the aid which it affords to the 
memory. As everything of \vhich the recollection is 
valuable must be handed down by tradition, whatever tends 
to make the tradition accurate is of corresponding impor- 
tance. No contrivance to this end is comparable to verse ; 
which preserves the ideas by preserving the very words. 
In verse not only the few historical facts are preserved, to 


** Casting iron ” la not bo simple a matter as onr author scema to suppose , It 
la an art that has been practised In this manuGicturing countr)’, only nithin a 
very few yeanu Tlie Hindoa have the art of smelting iron, of welding It, and 
of making ateel ; and have had these arta from time immemorial. Ctesias no- 
tices the excellence of Indian ateel. — Vf. 
t Works of Sir W, Jonea, Discourae on the Chlneie. 
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history of BRITISn INDIA* 

tho curiosity of a nide ago attaches itself, but in 
X vorao uro promulgated tho maxims of religion, and the or- 
ttMr* J > ^innnccs of law. Even after tho noble art of writing is 
known, tho habit of consigning to verso every idea, destined 
for permanency, continues, till certain now stops are effected 
in tho intellectual careen* 

At this first stage tho literature of tho Hindus has always 
remained. The habit of expressing everything in verse ; a 
habit which urgent necessity imposes on a jicopic unac- 
quainted with the use of permanent signs, = and which tho 
power of custom upholds, till after a certain progress in 
improvomont, oven among those to whom permanent signs 
are known; we trace among the Hindus to tho present 
day. All their compositions, with wonderfully few excep- 
tions, are in verso. For history they have only certain 
narrative poems, which depart from all resemblance to 
truth and nature ; and have evidently no further connection 
with fact than tho xise of certain names and a few remote 
allusions. Their laws, like those of rude nations in general, 
are in verse. Their sacred books, and even their books of 

* iras lonff before manWnd knew the art of writln;? ; but thcr '^rrcarly 
invented several methods to snpplr, in a good measure, that want. Tho 
method most commonly used was, to compose their histories in verse, and 
sing them. Legislators made use of this expedient to consign and hand down 
to posterity their regulations. The first laws of all nations were composed fn 
Tcrso. and sung. Apollo, according to a very ancient tradition, was one of the 
first legislators. The same tradition says, that ho published his laws to the 
sound of his lyre, that it to say, that he hod set them to music, Wc have 
certain proof that the first laws of Greece were a kind of songs. Jbe laws of 
the ancleiit inhabitants of Spain were verses which they sung. Tnlstou was 
regarded by tho Germans as their flrsi lawgiver. They said ho pnt his laws 
into rerses ond songs, TIjIs ancient custom was long kept up hy several 
nations.** GootcVs Origin of I.aw8, i. 28. See the various authorities there 
auotrd. The laws of the I>nilds were in verso. Henry. Hist, of Great Bri- 
tain, i 315. 

’ It Is not clear what the writer means hy permanent signs.** If he means 
the art of printing, tlic Hindus were, in that respect, situated simllariy as the 
Greeks and Romans were ; and they should have also retained the use of metre 
in their literature. If ho means tho art of writing, the Hindus hare been in 
possession of that, as long os of a literaiuro, for anything we know to the cor^^ 
— certainly long enough to have rendered tho nse of memorial stanxas os 
a substitute for writing, unnecessary and obsolete. A little consideration 
might have led the writer to suspect tlmt his theory did not satisfactorily ac- 
oount for the singularity, for the proedeo lias nothing In common ^\ith tho 
enrmina antiqua ot the Germans. The piindnal reason for the continued use 
of metre, seems to be the greater fodlltj' of Its composition. Sanscrit metre 
is unencumbered by rhyme— the prosody is infinitely varied — and the greater 
freedom of synta:?, and the facility of forming compound terms, in which 
grammatical inflexions ore merged, render it less laborious to construct me- 
trical stanzas, than to attend to the niceties of a complex grammar, which are 
indispensable to the composition of intolhgtble prose. This seems to be the 
chief inducement to the continuation of the practice, and not the power of 
habit alone.— W , 


HOOK If. 
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scicnco, arc in vorao ; and wbai is moro wonderful still, tlioir 
ver}’ dictionaries^ 

There is scarcely any point connected with the state of 
Hindu society, on which the spirit of exaggeration and 
enthusiasm has more signally displayctl itself than the 
poetry of the Hindus. Among those whoso disposition 
was mom to admire than explore, scarcely any |>ootr 3 ’ has 
been regarded as presenting higher claims to admimtion. 
Among the Hindus there are two groat iiooms, the Ra- 
mayan, and the Mahabharat, which are long narratives, or 
rather niiscollanics, in verso, and which their admirers 
have been puz7.1od whether to denominate histories, or 
epic i>ooms. By the Hindus themselves, they are more- 
over regarded as books of religion ; nay, further, as books 
of law ; and in the Digest which the Brahmens, under the 
authority of the British government, have recently com- 
piled, the text of these poems is inserted as text of the 
law, in the same manner ns the text of any other legal au- 
thority and standard. They may oven bo regarded as 
books of philosojiliy ; and accordingly tlie part of the ^la- 
habharat, with the translation of which Mr. Wilkins has 
favoured us, he actually presents to his reader as one of 
the most instructive specimens of the philosophical 'spe- 
culations of the country. 

It is incompatible ^\^th the present purpose to speak of 
these poems in moro than general terms. They describe a 
series of actions in which a number of men and gods am 
jointly engixgcd. These fictions am not only moro extrava- 
gant, and unnatural, less cormspondont with the 2 )hysical 
aud moral laws of the universe, but are less ingenious, 
moro monstrous, and have less of anything that can en- 
gage the adbetion, awaken sympathy, or oxcito admiration, 
rovorouco, or terror, tliau the 2 )ocm 8 of any other, oven 
the rudest people with whom our knowledge of the globo 


> “Lo Dlctlonnalrc Amamslnlm cst dcrit cn vers Sanscrit, comme tons Ics 
miclens U\tos, ct n’est pas dlvlsiS pnr chapltres commo Ics nOtros, maU par 

classes dc Horns alnsl classo e’est h dtre cltsso dcs 

Tionu qul npartlcnncnt ftn del ; ^fanouef^ararf^:;a^ do coux qu! npnrtlcnucnt ii 
riiommc etc. Voynce nux Indes Oricntalcs, pnr le T. Pnollno, II. 228. 
“ rrcuquc toils les llvres Indlcns Mnt <5crit8 cn vera. L'astronomlo, In ml?dc- 
clno, I’lilstolrc, tout so clmnto.” Ibid. p. 3G0. Tbo snmo wns the casu svIUi 
the nndent Germans : ** Celebrant cnrralnibns nntiquls, quod nnum npnd 
lllos memorhu ct nunollum genus cst, Tulstonctn,” eta Tacit do mor. Germ, 
cnp.x. 
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BOOKH. tas yot brought us acquainted.* They are excessively 
CHAT, IX, prolix and insipid They are often^ through long passages, 

trifling and childish to a degree, lyhich those acquainted 

Tjvith only European poetry, can hardly conceive. Of the 
style in which they are composed, it is far from too 
much to say, that all the vices which characterize the 
style of rude nations, and particularly those of Asia, they 
exhibit in perfection. Inflation : metaphors perpetud, and 
these the most violent and strained, often the most unna- 
tural and ridiculous; obscurity; tautology; repetition; 
verbosity; confusion; incoherence ; distinguish the Maha- 
bharat and Ramayan.* That amid the numberless efiu- 


1 Even 3Ir. ilanrice, Trhose appetite for HlJida miracles is cot easDr orer- 
come, could not digest the beauties of their historic muse. After an exhibition 
of some of these specimens in his hlstoryr he says, “ I know not whether some 
of my readers may not he w> InscnsiWe to the charms of the Indian historic 
muse os to reiolce that the Ramayan (only passages of It were then in an 
English dress) has not been translated* for certainly inflated accounts of the 
combats of giants, hurling rocks, and diu^lug eerpents at one another, and of 
monsters whose blood, spouthig forth In torrenti. Is formed into considerable 
rivers, are not very consistent with the aoher and dignified page of history,” 
Jlanrlce, Hist, of Hindustan, U. 100. ** To the abo^ list of absurdities we 
may add monsters with ten heads and a hundred han^, wldch continue to 
fight after all their beads are cut otT, and mow down whole battalions.” Ibid, 
p. 24*1. “ The minute accounts of Incantations and combats of giants, that flU 
the Indian legends, haweTcr they may astonish the oriental literati, have no 
charm for the polished scholar of western climes, and arc juatly consigned to 
pnerfle reading,” Ibid. p. 25 1, Tet SlrlVUlIam Jones could say. “The first 
poet of the Hindus was the great Volmic ; and his Uatnayan Is an epic poem 
on the story of Rama (or rather of the three Ramas), which, in unity of action, 
magnificence of imagery, aud elegance of style, far surpasses the learned and 
elaborate work of Nonnus.*’ See A'dat. Res. 1.253, We str^gly susp^ that 
Sir William Jones never read the poem ; or more of It than scraps. 

a At the time at which this was written, no other tpeclmen of the Waha- 
hharat had been translated, than the phtlosophlcal dialogue of the Geeta, and 
ns there are certainly no such faults In that composition as those wldch Mr. 
Mill describes, he mnst have depended wholly upon his hna^ nation for his 
knowledge of thdr existence In the rest of the poem. Some portions of the 
Enmayana had been rendered very uncouthly Into English ; bnt whatever 
may be the defects there so mthletsly atrlpped of every iMeemtog grace, most 
certainly page after pi^ will be searched m vain for “metaphors perpetual, 
and these the most violent, strained, nnnatnral, and ridiculous.” It Is dear, 
therefore, that ilr. Mill had not read even such portion of the HaWyana as 
was within his reach, hut condemns both it and the Mahabharata upon the 
credit of some vague and tupeificiol criticisra, applicable not to Hindu, Int to 
ilohamtnedan poetry ; the characteristics of which are totally unlike. There 
Is not so wide a contrast between Hindu and European poetry, as between 
Hindu and Persian, With respect to the particular poems under conrideratlon, 
they arc not to be jud^ of by a European standard, and that which to a 
person professing the Hindu religion, constitutes their greatest charm, is tons 
thtdr n^n deformity ; bnt, leaving the absurd Inveutious of mytholo^ out of 
view, they both abound in r'Oeti(^ beauties of the first c^er, and particu- 
lorly In delineations of plctnresque manners and situations, and In the ex- 
pression of natural and amiable feeling. On this subject we may take thn 
opJnlOT of a more competent Judge of poetical merit than the liistorian. **IA 
Bamayana et le ilahabharata sont des monninens d’une antiqnUd vfo^rahle; 
mats, abstraction folte de la valenr qne cela lent donne, J*y trouve des choscs 
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sions, which a wild imagination throw’s forth, in its loose 
and thoughtless career, there should now and then ho 
something which approaches the confines of reason and 
taste, is so far from surprising, that it would bo truly sur- 
prising if there were not, A happy description, or here 
and there tho vivid conception of a striking circumstance, 
are not sufficient ; the exact obsen’ation of nature, and tho 
symmetry of a wffiole, are necessary, to designate tho 
poetry of a cultivated people. 

Of tho poems in dialogue, or in the dramatic form, Sa- 
contala has been selected as the most favourable specimen. 
Tlie author, Calidas, though he left only two dramatic 
pieces, Sir ^William Jones denominates the Shakspearo of 
India, and tells us that he stands next in reputation to 
their great historic poets, Yalmic and Yyasa. 

Sacontala was tho daughter of a pious king, named 
Causica, and of a goddess of the lower heaven ; biought 
up by a devout hermit, as his daughter, in a consecrated 
grove. Tho sovereign of the district, on a hunting excur- 
sion, arrives, by accident in the forest. He observes 
Sacontala, and her two companions, the daughters of the 
' hermit, in the grove, with watering pots in their hands, 
watering their plants. Instantly ho is captivated. He 
enters into conversation with the damsels, and the heart 
of Sacontala is secretly inflamed. The king dismisses his 
attendants, and resolves to remain in the forest. In a 
little time the quality of the lover is ascertained, while the 
secret agitation in the bosom of Sacontala throws her into 
*a languor which resembles disease. The king overhears a 
conversation between her and her companions, in which, 
being closely interrogated, she confesses her love. The 
king immediately discovers himself, and declares his pas- 
sion. The two friends contrive to leave them together, 
and they consummate ** that kind of marriage which two 
lovers contract from the desu*e of amorous embraces.” 
So precipitate a conclusion, irreconcileable as it is with the 
notions of a refined people, is one of the numerous mar- 


snblimos, d'antres pie Inca dc chorme ct de pracc, nue fi^condltd ln<?palaab)e de 
Vimapinatlon. Tattralt du ■mcrvclUeux, de i nobles camctcrcs, des sltrmtiona 
passlonntfej, ct Jc ne sals qnclle candenr faint© et ingdnue, dans les moenrs 
qul y font pelnta.*’ Rdflcstoiu sur VEtude des Laagucs Aslatiqucs, par A. W. 
-de SchiegcL— W’, 
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book II. riages legal among the Hindus. Presently, however, the 
onAp. IX. king is summoned to his court. He promises to send for 

— his wife in three days, and leaves a ring. In the meantime 

a Brahmen, of a proud and choleric temper, comes to the 
residence of the hermit, when his two daughters are at a 
little distance, and Sacontala has been overtaken with 
sleep. Finding no one to receive him with the expected 
honours, he utters an imprecation ; " He on whom thou 
art meditating, on whom alone thy heart is now fixed, 
while thou neglectest a pure gem of devotion who de- 
mands hospitality, shall forget thee when thou seest him 
next, as a man restored to sobriety, forgets the words 
which he uttered in a state of intoxication.” This male- 
diction, which falls upon Sacontala, is overheard by her 
companions, and fiUs them with horror. They hasten to 
appease the angry Brahmen; who tells them his words 
cannot be recalled, but that the spell would be dissolved 
when the lord of Sacontala should look upon hia ring. 
Her two finends agree to conceal the calamity from Sacon- 
tala, who now languishes at the neglect of her husband, 
and finds herself pregnant. The hermit Canwa, who at 
the time of the visit of the king was absent firom home, 
returns, and is, by a voice from heaven, made acquainted 
with the events which have intervened. Encouraged by 
good omens, he soothes Sacontala, and resolves to send her 
to her lord. Her friends instruct her, should he not im- 
mediately recognise her, to show him the ring. Arrived at 
the palace, she is disowned by the king ; thinks of the 
ring, but discovers it is lost. The king treats her, and the* 
messengers who brought her, as impostors ; and orders 
them into custody; but while they are conveying her 
away, a body of light, descending in a female shape, re- 
ceives her into its bosom, and disappears ; upon which the 
king regards the whole as a piece of sorcery, and dismisses 
it from his thoughts. After a time, however, the ring is 
found, and conveyed to the king ; when his wife, and all 
the connected circumstances immediately rush upon his 
mind. He is then plunged into affiction ; ignorant where 
Sacontala may be found. In this despondency, he is sum- 
moned by Indra, the god of tbe firmament, to aid him 
against a race of giants, whom Indra is unable to subdue. 
Having ascended to the celestial regions, and acquitted 
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himsolf gloriously in tlio dmno sendee, lie is convoyed, in 
his descent to the earth, to the mountain Homacuta, 
“ where Casyapa, father of the immortals, and Aditi his 
consort, reside in blessed retiromont.” To this sacred 
spot had Sacontala, by her mother^s influence, been con- 
voyed; and there she had brought forth her sou, a wonder- 
ful infant, whom its father found nt play with a lion’s 
whelp, and making the powerful animal feel the superiority 
of his strength. The king now recognises his wife and his 
son, of whom the most remarkable things are portended ; 
and jMirfeot happiness succeeds. 

There is surely nothing in the invention of this story, 
which is above the powers of the imagination in an un- 
cultivated age. With the scenery and the manners which 
the Hindu poet has perpetually present to his observa- 
tion, and the mythology wliich poq)etual]y reigns in his 
thoughts, the incidents, are among the most ob^dous, and 
the most easy to bo imagined, which it was possible for 
him to choose. Two persons of celestial beaut}’- and ac- 
complishments meet together in a solitar}’- place, and fall 
mutually in love : To the invention of this scone, but 
little ingenuity can be supposed to bo requisite. To 
create an interest in this love, it was necessary it should 
bo crossed. Surely no contrivance for such a purpose was 
over less entitled to admiration than the curse of a Brah- 
men. A ring, with power to dissolve the charm, and that 
ring at the moment of necessity lost, o,vq contrivances to 
bring about a great event, which not only display the 
rudeness of an ignorant age, but have been literally, or 
almost literally, repeated, innumerable times, in the fables 
of other unc^tivated nations. To overcome the diffi- 
culties, which the interest of the plot rendered it neces- 
sary to raise, by carrying a man to heaven to conquer 
giants for a god, for whom the god was not a match, is an 
expedient which requires neither art nor invention ; and 
which could never be endured, where judgment and taste 
have received any oonsidemble cultivation.' 

® ' Much of urhat la intondcU for dlsparnRcmcnt hero Is the highest com- 
mondntlon that criticism could have uttered. The Incidents arc natural and 
easy, and In accordance 'with natlotwl taste and belief. The hero and heroine 
ore persons of the highest Interest, not only for their rank, bnt their beauty 
and accompUaliments. Yot, notwitl standing tliclr exulted excellence, they ore 
sultjcctcd to the usual fate of lo'rars. The course of true love mna not smooth, 
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book II. The poem, indeed, has some beautiful passages. The 
CHAP, rc courtship between Sacontala and D ashman tu is delicate 

and interesting ; and the workings of the passion in two 

^ amiable minds are naturally and vividly portrayed. The 
friendship which exists between the three youthful maidens 
is tender and dehghtful ; and the scene which takes place 
when Sacontala is about to leave the peaceful hermitage 
where she had happily spent her youth ; her expressions 
of tenderness to her Mends, her affectionate parting with 
the domestic animals she had tended, and even with the 
flowers and trees in which she had delighted, breathe more 
than pastoral sweetness. These, however, are precisely 
the ideas and affections, wherever the scene is a peacefizl 
one, which may naturally arise in the simplest state of so- 
ciety; os the fables of the golden age, and of Arcadia, 
abundantly testify ; and ' in whatever constitutes the 
beauty of these scenes, they are rivalled by the Song of 
Solomon, which is avowedly the production of a simple 
and unpolished age.^ Be3"ond these few passages, there is 
nothing in Sacontala, which either accords with the un- 
derstanding, or can gratify the fano}^, of an instructed 
people. 

Sir IVilliam Jones, who, on the subject of a supposed 
ancient state of high civilization, riches, and happiness 
among the Hindus, takes everything for granted, not only 
without proof, but in opposition to almost everything, 
saving the assumptions of the Brahmens, which co^d lead 
him to a different conclusion, says, " The dramatic species 


and thcr are mafle nnhappy by the most nwfal. In ninda estimation, of aTl 
CTcnts, Uie Imprecation of a iJrahroan. The Interest Is niifaUy Kept up by a 
contrirance to 'which tlie only prate objection Is, tliat It Is not new, the 
consequence of its belnp popular ; and a happy catastrophe is bronpht about 
by the most approted of all nilcs, the dlpnns Tintllcc nodns. In all this there 
Is great art, w\d live Is evidenced by the success with which it has de» 
cclved the critic. — W, 

I Of the Sonp of Solomon, Voltaire, notwithstanding nil hts prejudices 
against the Jews, ctrafcs^cs, Aprbs tout, cc cantlque c^t un morceau pr<5- 
deux do I'antlqnlM. C'cst le senl lirre d’araour qul nous solt restc dcs 
Il^breux. II y cst fouvont parM dc Joah-ancc. C’cst tme (Tgloguc Juice. 
Lc style tst comme cclul do tons Ics ouvrages d'eloquence dcs ncJbrenx, 
sans liaison, lans ralte. pkln de rCf^ftltlons, confus, rldlculcmcnt mtlaphi>- 
rique ; mais H y a des endrolts qul re^Ircnt la nalretd et iamemr.'* Vol- 
taire, Diction, ridlos.. Mot Solomon. Tlte criticisms would In most rcspccU 
exactly suit Sacontala, — M. 

Few, except the writer, would have had recourse to Vr'Italrc, for fl criti- 
cism on the Song of Solomon. Still fewer vrUl find any resemblance between 
It and SicontaU- — iV. 
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of cutcrt-vaimncnt tmisi Imvo 1>ccn carried to frreat porfeo- HOOK XL 
lion, vehen Vicr.iniaditya, who rcigncil in tho first cenlurr ciiAr. ix. 

before Christ, pave cncourapcinont to pooh*?, philologcrs, 

and mathcniatician^s n tiiuo wlicn tho Britons wore ns 
unlettered nnd unpolished ns tho nmiy of HanuinnU^^* 

Sir William forgets thnt^ more than a centur)* before 
Clirist, tho Britons liad their DnnMs ; between wlioni nnd 
tho Brahmens,* in character, doctrines, nnd acquirements, 
n remarkable similarity lias been traced.* 

Tho more existence, however, of dramatic entertain- 
ments has been held forth, in tho ca^^o of the Hindus, na 
proof of n high state of ci\dli 2 :ation ; and Sir William 
Jones, whoso imagination on tho accomplishments of tho 
orientals deUghted to gild, thinks tho rcpivscntation of 
Sacontala must have been something pro-eminontly glo- 
rious; as tho scenery mast liavo been striking; nnd “ns 
there is good reason,** ho says, “ to believe, that tho court 
of Avanti was equal in brilliancy, in tho reign of Vicra- 
inadit}Ti, to that of any monarch in any ago or countr}’ ” ♦ 

To how great a degree this latter supposition is erroneouSj 
W’O shall presently see. In tho meantime, it is proj>cr to 
remark, that nations may bo acquainted with dramatic 
entertainments, wlio have made but little progress in 
knowledge and cinliration. In extent of dominion, power, 
and every thing on which tho splendour of n court do- 

* rrtf.iPf to sir wniiam JoneVg TranMation of Safontala. 

’ Ulien ihe Tolnmlnou^ of the UrnlJ^. or vlicn any written fpocimenn 

of tticm rvre pmdncctt, we l>r better able to mminre their leamln;: with 

that of the lirahmant. Kvrn if tlte testimony of »ncl» snperfleiai and creJulons 
Inqnlrrn a^ tl»c ancients undrnlitetUy were, “be admitted. It will not denied 
that Sir WlllLira JoneOi parallel i« nllownble. The Ilriton^ were, if we may 
credit the Mme testimony, which rouclies Tt ** the learning** of the 
an nnlett'rrd nnd nnpolNhcd a^ l!ic army of Hanumai : they certainly Iwd no 
theatrical nmuMrment^, — W. 

3 Tl)e fonformltic^ in tliclr reli;rfoa^ yA'jtem hare already l*cen remarked. 

All their dexirincs, tlielr imrratire^, and even the laws of which they wero 
the prom ul pit or^. were delivered in ver^e. They had made condd’erablo 
pro^M,*" wi)** Pr. Henry, ^ tn fcvcml branches of Icnndnp. We ?hall bo 
confirmed in thif,** lie nddi, " by oleervinp tho respectful terms In whidi tho 
belt Greek and llomnn wrltem Fpeak of ihelr lenmlnp. Dlopene^ I^oerllns 
places them In the ramc rank, hi twlnt of lenmlnp and philosophy, with 
the Chaldeans of Ay'^yria, the Map! of lVr?ia, and the p>Tnno<ophlit« and 
Brachman^ of India/ Both Crevar and Mela oVerve that they had formed 
very larpe lyslcms of astronomy nnd natural philosophy \ nnd that thc5o 
ay?tcm', topether with their observation on other parts of Icamlnp, were so 
volmnlnor«, that thrlr jcholara ?pcnt no Jcm than twenty years in roaklni; 
themselves master of them, and In petting Inr heart that Infinite muUltndo 
of versi^^ In which they were contained.” llcmy’s lllst. of Great Britain, 

U.h, andl. 163. 

• Prcfaco to Sacontala. 
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book IL ponds, it will not, probably, bo alleged, that any Hindu 
ouAr. IX. sovereign ever surpassed the present emperors of China. 
The Chinese, too, are excessively fond of dramatic per- 
formances ; and they excel in poetry os well as the Hindus ; 
yet our British ambassador, and his retinue, found their 
dramatic representations very rude and dull outertain- 
ments.' 

As poetry is the first cultivated of all the branches of 
literature, there is at least one remarkable instance, that 
of Homer, to prove, that in a rude state of society it may 
acquire extraordinary perfection. At a point of civiliza- 
tion lower than that which we ascribe to the Hindus, 
poetry has been produced more excellent than theirs. 
From the effects produced by the poetic declamations of 
the Druids, it is certain that they must have possessed 
the faculty of working powerfully on the imaginations and 
sympathies of their audience. The Celtic poetiy, ascribed 
to Oasian, and other bards, which, whatever age, more re- 
cent or more remote, controversy may assign for its date, 
is, beyond a doubt, the production of a people whose ideas 
were extremely scanty, and their manners rude, surpasses, 

1 ** Wretched dratoas,*’ Lord Macartney calls them. Barrow’s Life of Liord 
Macartney, II. 286. 

Garcilaaso de la VcrHi on the subject of the ancient Peruvians, says, ** The 
Amautas, who were men of the heat ingenuity among them. Invented come- 
dies and tragedies, which, In their solemn featlvala they repreaented before 
their hlng and the lords of his court. — Tlie plot or argument of their 
tragedies was to represent their military exploits, and the triumphs, vic- 
tories, and heroic actions of their renowned men." Boyal Commentorlea of 
Peru, hooX 11. chap. xv. 

“ Dramatic as well os Ijwlc poetry," soys Clavimro, “ was greatly In repnte 
among the Mexicans." He then describes their ttieatres, and adds, Boturlui 
says, that the Mexican comedies were excellent." Clavlgero, Hist, of Mexico, 
booh vll. sect. 43. Carll (Lettres Amdricalnes, L 296) says, Mats que dlrex 
vous si je vons assure qne les Pdruviens Jouolent des wrm^dlcs pendant cca 
lutes, et qn’ils almolent passlonndment ce plolalr. Ceda est cependant vral. 
La commie falsolt done nn des plalslrs da P^ru ; mais la trng^e dtoit pr€- 
Wrde K Tlascalo, dont le pcuple dtoUrdpubllcain.' Chex un peuple inddpendant 
on so plait h produire les tyrans sur la sc^ne pour eu lusplrcr la halno h fa gdnd- 

ration actuolle, qul la transmetb. la sulvante Mala on a aussl remarqnd 

ce goht dn thtfUtre chez plusleurs penples des lies du Sud." But an art wlilch Is 
known to the Islanders of the South Sea, Is not a proof of high clvillxatlon. The 
people In the Birman empire ore fond of dramatic entertainments ; hut these 
entertainments among them arc very rude. Dr. Buchanan, Asiatic Hes. vl. 
305.— M, 

Of the Chinese drama, wo are now qualified to Judge, as well as of the 
Hindu, by translations ; and the comparison is much In favour of the latter. 
The action of Chinese plays Is unakllfoUy conducted, and tliey arc wanting In 
tile high poetic tone which distinguishes those of the Hindus j at the same time 
they are mgeniouti, often Interesting, and represent manners and feelings vrlth 
troth, and sometimes with force. They are the works of a civilized people. 
Of the Peruvian and Mexican theatre we may estimate the merits when sp^- 
mens ore prodoced.*— W, 
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in every point of excellence, the sterile extravagance of BOOK H. 
the Hindus.' In so rude a state of society as that which chap, ix. 

existed in Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, at the time of our 

AnglfhSaxon monarchies, the number of poets, and the 
power of their compositions, were exceedingly gi-eat,^ 

Even in that figurative and inflated style, which has 
been supposed a mark of oriental composition, and is, in 
reality, a mark only of a low stage of society, uniformly 
discovered in the language of a rude people, the poetiy of 
the northern bards exhibits a resemblance to that of the 
Hindus, the Persians, Arabians, and other eastern nations,^ 

“ The style of these ancient poems,” says Mallet, is veiy 
enigmatical and figurative, very remote from common lon- 

' Tho pocma of Ossian oro the Impoeltlona of a civilized age, founded upon a 
few ancient traditions ; and their unnatural, and forced turgldlty, thdr wont 
of truth, as pictures of manners, tliolr barrenness of Incidents, and the absence 
of both slmpllcit)' and varletj', render them unworthy to be named 'with the 
authentic, natural and rich, although, sometimes, extravagant inventions of 
tho Hindus. — W. 

3 The poets of the north" (to use the words of Dr. Henry) were particu- 
larly famous In this period, and greatly caressed by onr Anglo-Saxon kings. 

■* It would bo endless,' (sajTS an excellent antiquary) * to name all tho poets of 
the north who flourish^ in the courts of the kings of England, or to relate the 
distinguished honours and magnificent presents that were heaped upon them.* 

Tho same vTlter hath preserv^ the names of no fewer than eight of those 
Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic poets, who flourished in the Court of Canute 
the Great. — The poems of those ancient bards of tho north, are said to have 
produced the most amazing effects on those who heard them, and to have 
roused or soothed tho most impetuous passions of the human mind. Revenge, 
it Is 'well known, rages with tho greatest violence In the hearts of ^^a^like, 
fierce barbnrlxuls, and is, of all their passions, tho most furious and ungovern- 
able : yet It Is said to have been subdued by tho enchanting power of poetry, 
EgU-Skallagrlm, a famous poet of those times, had quarreuod with Eric Blo- 
dox, King of Norway ; and m tho course of the quarrel hod killed the King’s 
son and several of his friends ; 'which raised the rage of Eric against him to 
the greatest height E^ 'was taken prisoner, and sent to tho King, who was 
then in North nmborl and. No sooner was he brought Into tho piosenco of the 
enrageii monarch, who had in his own mind doomed him to tho most cruel 
tortures, than ho began to sing a poem which he had composed in pnUse of 
hla royal virtues, and conveyed hi 3 flattery in such sweet and soothing strains, 
that tney procured him not only tho for^venesa of all his crimes, but even 
the favour of bis prince. The power of poetry Is thus described in one of their 
most ancient odes : • I know a song by which I soften and enchant the arms of 
my enemies, and render tiielr weapons of none effect. I know a song which I 
n^ only to sing when men have loaded me with bonds ; for the moment I 
slug it ray chains fall in pieces, and I walk forth at liberty. I know a song 
useful to all mankind : for os soon as hatred Inflames tho sons of men, tho 
moment I sing it, they are appeased. 1 know a song of such '\’lrtuo, that were 
I caught in a storm, I can hush the winds, and render the air perfectly 
calm.' — ^Those ondent bards, who had acquired so great an ascendant over 
tho minds of their ferocious countrjTuen, must certainly have been possessed 
of an uncommon portion of tlmt poetic fire, which is the gift of nature, 
and cannot be acquired by art." — Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, book il, 
chap. V. 

3 This is repetition of an error already corrected. Tho poetry of England 
might he classed with those of Persia and Arabia, 'with equal propriety, as 
that of the Hindus. — W. 
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book II» giiago; and for that reason, grand, but timid ; sublime, but 
ciiAr. IX. obscure, If everything should bo expressed by imagery, 

— figures, hyperboles, and allegories, the Scandinavians may 

rank in the highest class of poets/'* For these pecu- 
liarities, too, this author philosophically accounts. “ The 
soaring flights of fancy, may possibly more peculiarly be- 
long to a rude and uncultivated, than to a civilized people. 
The great objects of nature strike more forcibly on their 
imaginations. Their passions are not impaired by the 
constraint of lavrs and education. The paucity of their 
ideas, and the barrenness of tbo language, oblige them to 
bon'ow from all nature, images in which to clothe their 
. coneex^tions/’^ The poetry of the Persians resembles tbat 
of the Arabians ; both resemble that of the Hindus ; both 
have been celebrated in still higher strains, and are en- 
titled to more of our admiration. The Persians have their 


> MaUet, Introcl. Hist. l>cnniark, 1. 13. The following Is a very soU but 
correct delineation of the nidc features of Hindu poetry. ** The poetical ex- 
pression of the Hindus perhaps offends by too gr^t loftiness and emphasis, 
Ono may understand their boohs and conversation in prose ; but it it Impos- 
^ slblo to comprehend those In verso, until diligent study has rendered them 
familiar. Quaint phrases, perpetual allegories, tlic poetical terminations of the 
words, contracted expressions and the like, render the poetical style obscure 
and dlfflcult to bo unaerrtood, excepting to those who are inured, to It. Ono 
of the principal defects of the Hindu poets Is that their descriptions are com- 
monly too long and minute. For example. If they ore describing a beantifol 
woman, they are never contented with drawing her likeness with a sindo 

stroke Such a mode of expression would not bo strong enough for 

the gross comprehension of a Hludu. Tlicpoet must porllcularlie the b^uty 
of her eyes, her forehead, her nose, her cheeks, and must expatiate on the 
colour of her skin, and the manner in which she adorns ever>* part of her 
body. He will deserfbo the turn and proportion of her arms, legs, thighs, 
shoulders, cliest, and, In a word, of all parts, sdslble or Invisible ; with an accu- 
rate redtal of the shape and form which h^ Indicate their beauty and 
metry. He will never desist from his colouring till he has represented In detail 
cverj' feature and part in the most laboured and tedious style, but at the same 
time with the closest resemblance. The epithets. In their poetical style, ore 
frequent, and almost always figurative. — The brevity and conciseness of many 
modes of expression in the Hindu idioms docs not hinder their Bt>le, upon the 
whole, from being extremely diffuse. — To give nn exact idea of the different 
fspedei of Hindu poesy would not be much relished b)' the greater number of 
readers, so different in their manner from ours. All their little pieces that I 
have seen are in general very flut.” Description, &c. of the People of India, by 
the Abbd Dubois, p. 267. 

2 Mallet, ut supra. In the very subjects of their poems, ns well as the style 
of them, the Scandinavian bards bore a great resemblance to the Illndn. Of 
the poetry of the Scalds, Mallet hays (Ibid. 11. 183), " The same taste and mode 
of comp^tlon prevails eveiy where : we have constantly allegories and com- 
bats; giants contending wltli the gods: Loke perpetually deceiving them; 
Thor fiiterposing in their defence, Scc.^ The Scandinavians had not only 
striking poems, but treatises on the art of poetry. Id. Introduction to the 
Hddft, p. xix. Clarigcro says of the Mexicans, “ J he language of their poetry 
was brilliant, pure, and agreeable, figurative, and embellished with frequent 
comparisons to the mewt pleasing objects in nature, such as flowers, trees 
rivers, Stc." Hist, of Mex. book vii. sect. 42. ^ 
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great historic poem, the Shah jVamUy corresponding to the 
Mahabharat or Rain ay an of the Hindus, It embraces a 
period of 3700 years, and consists of 60,000 rhymed 
couplets. On this poem, the most lofty epithets of praise 
have been bestowed ; and a part of it, embracing a period 
of 300 years, Sir William Jones selects as itself a whol^ ; 
a poem truly epic, of which the meiit hardly yields to that 
of the Hiad itself J We shall speak of it in the language 
of an oriental scholar, who has made the Hterature of Per- 
sia more peculiarly his study than Sir William Jones, 
The Shah Nomu, says Mr, Scott Waring “ has probably 
been praised os much for its length, os its intrinsic merit. 
When we allow it is unequalled in the East, we must 
pause before we pronounce it to be equal, or to approach 
very nearly, to the divinest poem of the West, The 
stories in the Shah Namu,” says he, “ are intricate and 
perplexed, and as they have a relation to each other, they 
can only be imderstood by a knowledge of the whole. 
Episodes are interwoven in episodes ; peace and war suc- 
ceed each other ; and centuries pass away without mating 
any alteration in the conduct of the poem — the same 
prince continues to resist the Persian arms; the some hero 
leads them to glory — and the subterfuge of supposing two 
Afrosiabs or two Roostums, betmys, at least, the intricacy 
and confusion of the whole fable. The character of Nestor 
answered the most important ends, his eloquence and ex- 
penence had a wondeifid effect in soothing the contentions 
of a divided coimcil; but the age of Zal or of Roostmn 
answers no pui’pose, for they only share longevity in com- 
mon with their fellow creatures.” In many instances, he 
adds, “ the poet is tedious and uninteresting. He is often 
too minute; and by making his description particular, 
makes it ridiculous. An example of this may be given in 
his description of IJkwan Deo ; which, instead of express- 
ing his immense size by some bold figure, gives us his 
exact measure : Be teas 07ie hundred yards highy and twenty 
hroadV^ With respect to the style of this, as weU as of 

• * The words of Sir WilUom Jones ore: *' Noblllssimmn Interca, et longissl- 

mnm (volumlnls culm pemmgnl, propo dlmldlom partem conatitnlt) est sine 
nlln dubltatlone vero eplcum, ct profecto null am est ab Europcls scrip turn 
poema, quod ad llomerl dignitatem, ct quasi cmlcstem nrdorem proploa uc- 
cedat.*’ Works, 11. ft02. 

* Tour to Shceros, by Ed. Scott Waring, pp. 168, 169,160, 193. 
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inSTOllY OF BUITlSIl INDIA* 

the Molirtnirnoilan conqticstM j' nud ^inco that j)crio<1,iti«inot 
to iiintlU; but Jtolmimncdan jhjuh tiiat wo arc indcbtofl for 
all our knowledge of the Molminuicdau conquoMb^, nud of tlio 
cvontiiwlncb preceded llio pa><‘Mgo to India by llie Caj^ of 
Good lloi)c.* An inclination at fir^t apj^cared among the 
wnnn ndmirorHofSanHorit torcganl the i)fK.*ms IMnlmliharat 
and Itainayan, aa a «ort of liistorical roconlH, A more in- 
tiuiatc acquaintance witli thojio grotcaquo productions has 
dcmouHlmtcd the itni)OHsibiUty of reconciling them with the 

* HenneVs Mrmolr, InlrtHl* p. xl. 

3 *'Tliat im lUniln nation^ but the Ci^limlrlAn^, Iiatc frfi ni rr^nUr 
torlps,** MpA Sir W. Jonn, “ Jn tlirlr nncirni latirnn^T. muit ever Un^ni.** 
A^lnl. IIc^. Iv. xvH. Wlmt he meant liy rxeepUnj: th<» Ca'hmlrUii', ytr knoir 
not. Ko hatnrj* af thrm han ever Iren pfrn. ** AlUjon^'Ii we Inro hut re- 
conr*43,*' I>r. Tcnnanii ** to the fVan^rrlt rrcenli at Il^nnrr^ for reicral 
jTar<, no hbtory of the coontry Ita^ Urrn biunil, wliidi li tlr^ compotlth.n of a 
oaUTc/' Ind. Ilec. I. 10, “ Tlielr 3Ir. W. Charntrr-» ** x'cm to 

have txren llirlr only hUtorlans an well m dlrlnen ; and wlvatercr they rrlaie ii 
wTBjtjKMl up In this bnrle«iae pirh, wt off, byway of omntnenl, with drmm' 
ataners hlqhly Incredible and nlnut^, and all this without any date, and tn no 
order or method, than auch na the poet’s f^ncy anD:rstcd and found mon enn- 
venlrnt. Aalat. Ilea. 1. 157. Such is the cliamdcr of the Pnranxs, from which 
Mr. Wllford hna cxertctl Idm^df with auch a waste of lalymr and credulity to 
extract aomc watered fratnnenta of hLstnry ; cr rattier »nTm-thln?, ItUdlnimU 
to *ay vrlmt, on which some few historical Inferences rnlc^ht be founded. •*'nic 
department of ancient history In tlic l-last Is w d^fonned ly fable and ana- 
clironlsm, that It may bo considered an absolute bUnU In Indian lltcratun:.” 
Wilks’* Mysore, Pref. p. xv, 5tr. Dow’* prejudices went far: ** We most not,’* 
*a>Ti he, (lYofaceto Ids Hist, of lUndostan) *’ with Kertshta, consider ttic Hin- 
doos as dcstUutt of punulne domestic annals, or that those voluminous records 
they possess are mere lejpmds framctl by the Brandns.” Vet It has Iren found 
that nil which Fcrlshta said was true, and alt that Col. Lbnr IrlleTC*^! was 
false. — “ Seriously ■peaklni:, the turn and Irnt of the Imacmatlnn of the people 
of India are snch, that they can In no wise be cxdtcd but by what Is monstruus. 
Ordinary oecnrrcnces make no Impression upon them at all. Their attcnilon 
cannot pnliicd without the Introdncilon of ;:lant5 and pyK^Ic*. Tlie Brah- 
mans, therefore, harlnp itudled this propensity, availed tliemselrcs of It to In- 
vent a rcllpious worship, which they nrtiully interwove with their own private 
interests. Tlds passion of the Hindus for the extraordinary and the wnmlerful, 
must liavc been remnrkcil by every one who Ims ever so little aludlcd their cha- 
racter. It contlnnally leads to the ob'crvatlon 1 have so frequently rejicated, 
that fia often ns It was necessary to move their iffoss Inruudntllon, some drcutn- 
stance, altogether extravacant, but coloured with the hue of truth, was re- 
quired to bo addend to tho simplicity of nnrratlTc or fact. To pivc them any 
Idea of the marvellous, soraethlnc must Ikj Invented that will overturn, or at 
least alter the whole o^cr of nature. The miracles of the Chriitlon rcUttlon, 
however extraordlnarv they must appear to a commonnndentandlng,arcby no 
means so to tho Hindus. Upon them they hare no effect. The exploits of 
Josliua and Ids army, and the prodlcics they effected by the interposition of 
God, in the conquest of the land of Canaan, teem to them unworthy of notice, 
when compared with tho nchlevimcnts of their own Rama, and the miracles 
which attended his progress when ho subjected CcUon to bis yoke. Tho 
mighty strength of Samson dwindles Into nothing, when opposed to tho over- 
whelming energy of Ball, of Havana, and tho giants. The resurrection of 
Laianis Itself Is, In their cj-es, on ordinary event, of which thev see frequent 
examples. In the Vishnu ceremonies of tho Pahvabdam.—I particularize these 
examples, bcennse they havo been actually opposed to me more than once 
by Brahmans, In my dbputatlons with tliera ou religlom*’ Abbe Dubois, 
p. m. 
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order of hunmn affairs, and, as the only expedient to soften BOOK II* 
tlie deformities in Avlucli they aboxmd, suggested a theoiy chap. ix. 
that they are allegorical* 

The ancient Persians, who used the Pehlavi language, ap- 
pear in this respect to have resembled the Hindus. "I 
never,” says Sir John Malcolm, “have been able to hear of 
the existence of any work in the ancient Pehlavi that could 
be deemed historical”- 

The modern Persians, in this, as in many other respects, 
are found to have made some progress beyond the ancient 
Persians, and beyond the Hindus. The first step towards 
the attainment of perfect history is the production of prose 
compositions, expi'essly destined to exhibit a record of real 
timisaotions, but in which imagination prevails over exact- 
ness, and a series of transactions appeai-s in which the lines 
of reahty can but faintly be traced. With histories of this 
description the Pei*sians aboimd ; but “the Persians,” says 
Mr. Scott Waring, “ do not make a study of histoiy ; con- 
sequently their histories abound with idle tales, and extra- 
vagant fables.”’ Another celebrated Persian scholar says : 

“The Pei-sions, like other people, have assumed the privi- 
lege of romancing on the early periods of society. The first 
dynasty is, in consequence, embarrassed by fabhng. Their 
most ancient princes are chiefly celebrated for their victo- 
ries over the demons or genii (mlled dives ; and some have 
reigns assigned to them of eight hundi-ed or a thousand 

* Such is Uio opinion of some of the best Sanscrit scholars ; for example, of 
Mr. WTlkins. llio same Idea Is encouraged by Sir WUIliun Jones, AsiaL Res. 
il. 135. Tlic prood sense of Mnlor Rennel rejected at an early period the notion 

of their historical truth. “ The Mahabharat. supposed to contain a 

large portion of Interesting historical matter : but if the father of Grecian 
poetrj’ made so total a change In the story of Helen, in order to give a full 
scope to his imagination: what secuiit)'- have wo that another poet may not 
mislead us in matters of fact.** JJemoIr, p. xlU. A mind of greater compass 
and force has previously said, " It were absurd to quote the fable oftlie Iliad or 
the Odyssey, tlio legends of Horcnles, Tliesens, or Oi^dlpns, os anUioritics In 
matter of fact relating to the Ids tory of mankind ,* bnt they may, with great 
Justice, bo cited to ascertain what were the conceptions and 'sentiments of the 
ago in which they were composed, or to characterize tlio genius of that people, 
with whoso ima^nntloils they were blended, and by whom they were fondly 
rehearsed and admired." Ferguson, Essay on the Hist, of 'Civil Society, 
part il. sect. 1. 

* Hist, of Persia, i. 273. Yet the Jewish scriptures tell ns, that the deeds of 
the kings of Persia were written in chronicles of that kin^om ; and Ctosliis, 
who was at the court of Artaxerxos llnemon, says ho had access to volumes 
contained In the royal archl\'e8. The Persians had no historians before the rcra 
of Mohammed ; Kinuclr’a Geog. Mem. of tlie Persian Empire, p. 49 — lu Persia, 
there is now, as there has long been, a royal historiographer, whoso business it 
Is to record the glories of the reigning prince. Ibid. 

3 Tour to Sheeraz, p. 153. 
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HOOK 11. years/** On the comparison of tto Grecian and natire hfe- 
cHAr. ix. tones of Persia, he says, ** There seems to be nearly as much 

resemblance between the annals of England and Japan, as 

between the European and Asiatic relations of the same 
empire.*^ The names and numbers of the kings, os exhibited 
by the historians of the two countries, have no analogy. 
No mention in the Persian annals is made of tho Great 
Cyrus, nor of any king of Persia, tho events of whose reign 
can, by any construction, bo tortured into a similitude with 
his. No trace is to bo found of Croesus, of Cambyscs, or of 
his expedition against the Ethiopians; none of Smerdis 
Magus, or of Darius Hystaspes : ^'not a vestige of tho famous 
battles of Marathon,Thermopyl®,Sakmi8,Plat«ca,orirycale, 
nof of the mighty expedition of Xerxes 

1 aichordwm^B I>IssertntioiiB,p. 47. 

’ Ibid. p. 47— CO. Ho pivw the followtop na Ihc account, by the Pershm 
hlatoriaiiB, of tho conquest of Alexander. Cahtnan, the King, had ramried 
hl3 own daughter. When he died, JeaTlng her nreguant, ho appointed her 
his BUccc«or, If she had no son ; and regent. If she bod one. The lady 
. wished to reign t and being delircred of a son, concealed his With. Ha 
was exposed, hut found, and brought np by a dyer. Wlicn grown to manhood 
ho Joined tho Queen’s army, which was marching against the Greeks, and per- 
formed prodiglea of ralour. The Queen sent for him ; he was recognised, and 
the Queen roslcned. lie became King Darab. He marched against Philip of 
Hocedon, and forced him to take reOigo in a forest. Peace was granted, on 
Philip’s Irving his daughter to Darab, and paWng annually a thousand eggs of 
gold. Philip’s daughter ceased to please, and Darab sent her back after she 
was pregnant. Tho chUd she brought forth was the famous Alexander. The 
Bon of Darab, wlio succeeded him, proved so bad a king, that the nobles of 
Persia advhted Alexander to assert his right to tho throne. Alexander refused 
the annual tribute. Darab, the younger, marched against him, .nud was con- 
quered. After tUo battle he was osjasslnated In his tent by his attendants. 
But Alexander protested his Ignorance of the crime, and Darab named hhn his 
snccossor, requesting him to go\*cm Persia b>’ Persian nobles, which he did. 
Ibid. In anoiher passage (Ihm, p. 326) he acknowledges that no account Is 
ftmndln the Persian historians of the expedition of Cyrus tho younger. The 
story of Alexander, as told by Sir John Malcolm, in bis late history of Persia, 

Is similar, though not the same. Mr, Gibbon says well, The art and genius 

of historv has ever been unknown to the Aslatici And perba]^ the 

Arabs might not find In a single historian, so clear and comprehensive a narra- 
tive of tlidr own explolrs ns ^11 be deduced In the ensuing sheets.” Gibbon, 
chap. II. Chardin, speaking of the ignorance of the Persians, in regard to geo- 
graphy and history, says, “ On no croiroit jamais quo cettc imorance fut aussl 
outr^ qn’ello Pest, et Je ne Paurols pu crolre raoi-mtme elje nc m’en dtols 

convalncu par un long nsage Pour co qui est de Phlstolre du paj^, 

les llrrcs qnl en traitent ne sont cloirs et sftrs, et no se sulrent, que depuls la 
naissance de la roPgion Mahotndlane : do manlbrc qu’on ne se pent Her h rlen 
do CO qui est rapportd de slbclcs prdeddonts, aortout cn matlbro de cbronologle, 
oh CPS gens commettont les plus grossibres erronrs, confondant les snides, et 
mettttut tout pCle-raGle «mj se soucier du toms.— Toutes cca hlstolresjjusqu'rtu 
terns de MuUammcd, wmt des pibccs oh fabulcutcs oh romanesques, rempHo 
de mllle contes oh 11 n'y a rlen do rraUomblablc.” VcoTige cn Perse, lit 256. 
And Gibbon says (Hist, of Deck and Fall, ch. x. p. 442.), ** So little has been 
preserved of Eastern history before Mahomet, that the modem Fenians nrcyH 
toUy ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation. — 

“ 'VN’hen the Romans had supplanted the Greeka, and extended their domlnwu 
over idl Europe, they alto engaged In endless wars ^ ith the Persian kings of the 
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On the geography and chronology, as parts of the litera- 
ture of the Hindus, -I shall express myself in the language of 
Mr. Wilford. “The Hindus,” says that celebrated Hindu 
scholar, “have no regular work on the subject of geography, 
or none at least that ever came to my knowledge.^ I was 
under a necessity of extracting my materials from their 
historical poems, or os they may be called more properly, 
their legendary tales.” In another place, he says, “The 
Hindu systems of geography, chronology, and history, are all 
equally monstrous and absurd. The circumference of the 
earth is said to be 600,000,000 yojanas, or 2,456,000,000 
British miles : the mountains are assorted to be 100 yojanas, 
or 491 British miles high. Hence the mountains to the 
south of Benares are said, in the Puranas, to have l^pt 
the holy city in total darkness, till Maha^ieva, growing 
angry at their insolence, they humbled themselves to the 
ground, and their highest peak now is not more than 600 
feet high. In Europe, similar notions once prevailed ; for 
we are told that the Cimmerians were kept in continual 
darkness'by the interposition of immensely high mountains. 
In the Calioa Purana, it is said, that the mountains have 
simk considerably, so that the highest is not above one 
yojano, or five miles high. When the Puranics speak of 
the kings of ancient times, they are equally extravagant. 
According to them, King Yiidhishthir reigned 27,000 years; 
King Nanda is supposed to have possessed in his timsury 
above 1,684,000,000 pounds sterling in gold coin alone ; the 
value of the silver and copper coin, and jewels, exceeded 


Ashlcrmlnn and Sassanian dj^nastiw, for tbcso Asiatic provinces. The events 
of these early periods arc not well deserfbed In our histories, os we have no 
authentic records prior to tlie time of 'Mohammed : But the Greeks, who havo 
histories which extend back 2000 years, have minutely described all the dr- 
curastances of these wars.” Travels of Mlrta Abu Taleb BHion, translated by 
Clinrles Stomirt, Esq., M.A.S., Professor of Oriental Languages, in the Hon. 
East India Company’s College, Herts. Ui, 23. 

* H indu lltcraturo is not devoid of sensible and correct geography, os far as 
India Is concerned. Tlie general geography of the Puranas, is mj^hology. 
Bnt even they declare the topography of the country, mountains, and rivers, 
and cities, with perfect fldelitv. Col, Wll ford’s later as well as Ids earlier 
notions, should have been cited. In the fourteenth volume of the Researches, 
is a paper on the ancient geography of India, from oHglnnl sources, which had 
latterly come into Uls hands; and from which rathmnl and accurate accounts 
of India were to be extracted. Col. Wilford annonuced his Intention of ranking 
the origlnnls over to the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; but the intention was never 
fttlflUcd. The JISS. disappeared at his death, except a few loose leaves, from 
some of which I translated o description of the western dlstrlcU of Bengal, con- 
taining much curions and antbontlc Infonnatloa. Oriental Quarterly Magaiine. 
Sec also \n8lma Pordna.— W. 
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BOOK II. fill calculntiou: and his army consiatcd of 100,000,000 men. 
oifAP. rx. Tiicso accounts, geographical, chronological, and historical, 
■■■" as absurd and inconsistent T\ith reason, must bo rejected. 
Tliis monstrous system seems to derive its origin from the 
ancient period of 12,000 natural years, which was admitted 
by the Persians, the Etruscans, and, 1 believe, also, by the 
Celtic tribes; for wo read of a learned nation in Spain, 
which boasted of having written histories of above six 
thousand years”' 

It is an error to suppose, that for the origin of improfita- 
ble speculations respecting the nature and properties of 
thought, great progress in civilisation is required. The fears 
and hopes, the conceptions and speculations, respecting the 
Divine Nature, and respecting a future state of existence, 
lead to inquiries concerning the invisible operations of the 
mind. If we consult but history, wo shall be led to concludo 
that certain curious, and subtle) but idle questions, res- 
pecting the mental operations, are a mark, not of a culti- 
• vated, but a rude state of society.* It was during an age 
of darkness and barbarity, that metaphysical speculations 
engaged so passionately the minds of the European doctors ; 
and called forth examples of the greatest acuteness and 
subtlety. It 'was prior to the dawn of true philosophy, 
that the sophists, whose doctrine was a collection of inge- 

1 See WUford on Egypt and the KUOi Aslnt. Bca. lU. 295; and on the Chro- 
nology of the Hindus. Ibid. v. 241. 

* ihr. SIIU had no other key to the philosophy of the Hlndos, than the Imper- 
fect vlc'vrs convc>'ed in a fhw verses of the laws of Manu. His opinion of its 
character and value, Is necessarily erroneous. Of Ida criticism on the passages 
in the Code, it may be remarked, that besides being as usual uncandid, he 
makes no allowance for the difficulty of expressing terms, which In the ortgi- 
nal, have a determinate import, by others which have no precise and definite 
signification ; and he forgets that In liana, the Ideas ore enounced, not er- 
plaUied. The ehject of the vrriter net hehxQ to teach ^hUesoghy^ hat to detail 
tho evolution of tlm mind, and the rest, h\ the order In which certain pbfloso- 
phlcal schools had arranged them. With regard to the writer’s theory, that 
the cnltlvatlon of metaphysics Is a proof rather of barharlstn than of cMlliatlon, 
it may he asked if LcKdce, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, Schehlng, were barba- 
rians. That men when they begin to reason, should reason respecting their 
own being is natural ; but time, and thought, and lnteli*sjhial effort, are neces- 
sary before their reasonings can assume systematic and diversified classifica- 
tion. The metaphysical speculations of the Hindus are now more accurately 
known and estimated. ** Laphllosophle Indienno est telleroent vaste quetouj 
les systhmes de philosophic s*y reocontrent, qu^elle forme tout un monde 
phllosophique, et qu'on pent dire h la lettre qua ITiIstoire de la philosophic de 
rinde est im abr^^de rWstoire entibre de la I^hflosophie.*'— Cours de ITilstoim 
de la PhUosophie par M. V, Cousin. This opinion, it Is Important to observe, 
is founded not upon a few scattered and Imperfect nodems, hut the elaborate 
dissertations of ilr. Colehrook. Trans. 11. As. Society. Professor Cousin, was 
therefore acquainted with his subject.— W. 
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nioiis quibbles on absfcmct questions, enjoyed their celebrity 
in Greece. Pythagoi’os flourished nt a very early age ; and 
yet there is a high degree of subtle ingenuity in the 
doctrines ho is said to have taught. Amid the rudeness of 
the Celtic inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, the Dniids 
carried, we know not how far, the refinements of metaphy- 
sical speculation. Strabo, as quoted by Dr. Henry, ^ says, 
* -The Druids add the study of moral philosoj^hy to that of 
physiology.^ Ammianus Marcellinus informs us, that the 
inhabitants of Gaul, haring been by degrees a little polished, 
the study of some branches of useful learaing was intro- 
duced among them by the bards, the Eubates, and the 
Druids. The Eubatea made researches into the order of 
things, and endeavoured to lay open the most hidden secrets 
of nature. The Druids were men of a still more sublime 
and penetrating spirit, and acquired the highest renown by 
their speculations, which were at once subtle and lofty.”’ 
The progi’ess which the Arabians made in a semblance of 
abstract science has been highly celebrated. The following 
observations, borrowed from one of the most intelligent of 
the Europeans by whom they have been studied, will ena- 
ble us to appreciate their metaphysical science. Of the 
Arabians, ho says, oven at the brightest period of their 
history, the Europeans have been prone to form too favour- 
able, indeed extravagant ideas.^ Their bestwiiters are the 
translators or copiers of the Greeks. The only study peculiar 
to them, a study which they continue to cultivate, is that 
of their o^vn language. But by the study of language, among 
the Arabians, wo must not understand that philosophical 
spirit of research, which in words investigates the histoiy of 
ideas, in order to perfect the art by which they are commu- 
nicated. The study is cultivated* solely on accoimt of its 
connexion with religion. As the word of God conveys the 
moaning of God, no conceivable nicety of investigation is 
ever too much to elicit that meaning in its divine purity. 
For this reason, it is of the highest moment to ascertain 

' Hht. of Groat BrStatn, U. 4. a Strabo, lib. Iv. p. 197. 

3 Ainmlnn. Marcoll. lib. xv. cap. Ix. 

• Tlic hipch civilization, refined literature, bcantifal lanppiage, profound pbl- 
losophv, polisbcd manners, and amiable morals of the Arab Ians, are celebrated 
In the hlKhost strains, by M. do Boulalnvllllcrs, Vie de Mahomet, p. 83; Ed. 
of Amsterdam, 1731. Pj-thagoms, after haring studied the sciences of the 
Egyptians, travelled Into Arabia to leam tho philosophy of tho Arahianj. 
Porphyr. do Vit. Pythog. 
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book IL not only the exact signification of the words, hut likewise 
CHAP. XX. the accents, inflections, signs, and pauses ; in a word, all 

the most minute niceties of prosody and pronunciation ; 

and it is impossible to conceive what a degree of compli- 
cation they have invented and refined on this subject, 
without having heard their declamations in the mosques* 
The grammar alone takes several years to acquire. Next is 
taught the Nahu, which may be defined the science of 
terminations. These, which are foreign to the vulgar Arabic, 
are superadded to words, and vary according to the numbers, 
cases, genders and person. After this, the student, now 
walking among the learned, is introduced to the study of 
eloquence. For this, years are required ; because the doc- 
tors, mysterious like the Brahmens, impart their treasures 
only by degrees. At length arrives the time for the study of 
the law and the Fikah ; or science peculiarly so called, by 
which they mean theology. If it bo considered that the 
object of these studies is always the Koran ; that it is ne- 
cessary to be acquainted with oil its mystical and allegorical 
meanings, to read all its commentaries and paraphrases, of 
which there are 200 volumss on the first verse; and to dis- 
pute on thousands of ridiculous cases of conscience; it 
cannot but be allowed tliat one may pass one’s whole life in 
learning much and knowing nothing.' It is vain, os the 
same author still further remarks, to tell iis of colleges, 
places of education, and books. These words, in the regions 
of which we ore treating, convey not the same ideas as with 
us.^ The Turks, though signal, even among rude nations, 
for their ignorance, are not without speculations of a 
similar nature, which by superficial observers have been 
taken for philosophy. “Certain it is,” says Sir James Porter, 
“that there are among the Turks many philosophical minds. 
They have the whole systems of the Aristotelian and 
Epicurean philosophy translated into their own language.”^ 

' Volncy's Travels ta F.pypt nnd Syria, 11. 434. “ In two recent Toyajjcslnto 
ERTpt," sip Gibbon, (Hist, of Dec. and Fall, &c. lx. 448.) “ we arc amused by 
SaTnr>% and Instructed by Volncy. 1 the latter could travel over the 
Rlobc,” Tl^e last and most Judldons/' he colls him, “ of our Svrlon travel- 
lers.” Ibid. p. 224. 

3 Volncy, nt Supra, p. 443. 

3 Observations on the Itelldon, Laws, Govemroent, end ^fanners of tho 
Turks, p. 3D. ilo't, If not all. tho Arabian versions of tho Greek authors, 
were done by the Christlon subjects of the caliphs. Sec Gibbon, ch. IIL The 
same la probably tho orlpin of the Turkish versions. What use, if any, they 
make of them, docs not appear. Mr. Scott Waring tap, “ Tlie. tclcncc of the 
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**Tho mclnpliysical questions,*' says Gibbon, “on tlio nttri- BOOK II. 
buics of Goil, nml tho liberty of man, liavo been agitated in chap. ix. 

the schools of Mahonicdans, as ^voll as in tlioso of the 

Clirislinns.'** And ^Ir. Elphinstonc infonns u^s that if the 
rude Afghaun is ever stimulated to any degree of litcrarj" 
activity, it i^ when pursuing tho Bubtlotics of motaph}"6ical 
speculation.* 

These facts coincide with a curious law of human nature, 
which some eminent philo^^ophcrs have already remarked. 

The highest abstractions are not the last ixisult of mental 
culture, and intellectual strength ; it is discovered, that 
some of our most general and comprehensive notions are 
formed at that very early period, when tho mind, with 
little discriminating power, is apt to lump together things 
which have but few points of rescmblanco ; and that wo 
break down these genera into s]>ecies more and more mi- 
nute, in prot>ortion ns onr knowledge becomes more ex- 
tensive, more particular, and precise. Tl)o proi^cnsity to 
abstract spe dilations is then tlio natural result of tho slate 
of tho luunan mind in a rude and ignorant ago.’ 


Pcrjlan^ I 5 . I extremely confined Tlicy have tmnMallons of Lucllcl, 

J'lokmy* the vnrK^ of I’lnto, AriMtitle, rythnpnras, and fome other oMho 
Oredan philo^ophcru, yrhlch fovr of them read, nnd fewer understand.” Tour 
to Sheemr.p. S'jt. 

* m^t. of TVellnc and Fall, S.C. eh. I. Mr. horstrr mentions a Mu^mlman 
folio w.ira' ell er. a disputant, who, rnys he, ” unhappll> for hlm«elf, and his 
llf*lphl^ou^^, had ctmnwl on r some of thrr<o books of Inpmlous dcrices nnd 
<;unint Mno;:i*.mR, vh!cl> arc held In hlph note nmonp the mwlcm Maho- 
tnclan^, and iiavo fixed nmonp them a fabo dWorted tortc/' Tra\ cU in India, 
j». IOC. 

5 ** Tlicrc Is pencrally n want of ardour In pursuit of knowletlpc nmonp the 
Asiatics, wliloh is jwjrtakcn h\ the Afclmutis; cxceptlnc, however. In the 
wdcncts of dialectics and mctaph\*slcs. In which the) take much interest, 
nnd Imvo made no contcinplihle prepress.” Klphlnstonc’a Account of Cauhul, 
1>, IPO. 

3 Tlic cU^arcst accounts 1 lm\c seen of this important fuct.wlilch Mr Unpaid 
Stewart (r.lcinentfloftiic Thllmoph) of the Hainan Mind, 11. 2.TI), appears not 
to have known tlittt an) hodv had noticed but M Turpot.U In tlio followlnppas- 
hape of Condillac. Mals il fuut ol^scrver, qu’unc foLs qu*un enfant commenco 
It pcndrall'er, 11 rend nnc Idde nnssl dtcnduc qu’clle pent I’Otre, c’cst-h*dlro 
qu’Il se hfllc dc donner Ic niCme nom h tous Ics ohjels qu! sc rc-scmblcnt 
^ssRjrcmcnt, ct il Ics comprend ions dans unc scale classc. Lcs rcssemhlanccs 
Bont Ics pre^ll^re* chosca qnl Ic fmiipent, pnret qu'll nc salt pas encore asset 
aralj^er iKrar dlstlnpu^r Ics objets par Ics qualities qnl Icur ront propres. ll 
nlmapincra done dca clns^^s molns pi^ndralcs, que lor?<iu’n am a nppris h ob- 
server par oh Ics choscs different. mot Aowjfnr, par cxcmplc, cst d’nbord 
ponr lul nne di^nom I nation commune, sous laqucllc II comprend Indlstlnctc- 
roent tons les bomracs. ilaLs lorsquo dons la suite 11 anm occasion do con- 
uoltro Its dlfTcrentes conditions, ll fem nnssltOl les classes subordomn^es ct 
molns pCn{'mlci dc mllltalrcs, do moFdstmts, do lourpcols, d’artlsani, do 
labonrcurs, S.c. • til cst clone Tordre dc la pc5n(5ratlon des Idtfcs. Ch\ pass© 
lout h coup dc rindlvidu nu (ccurc, pour dt^icendro cnsulto nux dlffdruntcs 
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book n. The Vedanti doctrine, which has caught the fancy of 
CHAP. IX some of the admirers of Sanscrit, appears to be delivered 
viva voce, and solely in that mode.' As no passage im- 
plying it has been quoted from any Sanscrit work, it might, 
if it were any refinement, be suspected of being wholly 
modem. The following is the account of it by Sir Williain 
Jones. '^The fundamental tenet of the Vedanti school 
consisted, not in denying the existence of matter, that is, 
of solidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to deny 
. which would be limacy), but in correcting the popular 
notion of it, and in contending that it has no essence in- 
dependent of mental perception, that existence and per- 
ceptibility are convertible terms, that external appearances 
and sensations are illusory, and would vanish into nothing, 
if the divine energy, which alone sustains them, were sus* 
pended but for a moment ; an opinion which Epicharmus 
and Plato seem to have adopted, and which has been 
maintained in the present century with great elegance, 
but with little public applause ; partly because it has been 
misunderstood, and partly because it has been misapplied 
by the false reasoning of some unpopular writers, who are 
said to have disbelieved in the moral attributes of God, 
whose omnipresence, wisdom, and goodness, arc the basis 
of the Indian philosophy. I have not sufficient evidence 
on the subject to profess a belief in the doctrine of the 
Yedanta, which human reason alone could, perhaps, neither 
fuUy demonstrate, nor fully disprove ; but it is manifest, 
tbat nothing can be further removed from impiety than a 
system wholly built on the purest devotion 
“In some of these observations,” Mr. Dugald Sto^rt 
very justly observes, “ there is a good deal of indistinct- 
ness, and even of contradiction.” He also remarks, that 
Sir William Jones totally misunderstands the doctrine of 
Berkeley and Hume.* We may suspect that he not less 


c^ccs qii*on mnlt’rl'c d’autant plus qu’on ncqitlcrt plus dc dlsccmnnent, 
c’c't-h-dlrc, qn’on apprend mieux h falrc ranal\^ dcs chf>M?s.'' Cemrs 
d’£tnde, I. 49, 60, td. h Parmc, 177C. Vide note A. at Hie end of the 
voloine. 

t A Htrantrc a^^rtlon which Ward cenld hare corrected, os ho cnumcratea a 
lonir ]brt of Vtdantl UTitlncrs. Iv. 172.— W . 

a Works of Sir W^n.Jonc^ I. IW. It rany be remarked, that SlrWlUlam 
Jones, alter all thr'C pral«e<, allows that the Vcdantl doctrines arc v^-ild and 
erron^^us. A«>lat. Hcs. Ir. IGt, 1C5. ,,, , , ,, . 

3 Elements of the rhUosophy of tho Ilaman Mind, toI. 11. note B. 
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\ndoly mistakes tbo doctrine of tbo Brabmons, and fastens 
n theory of bis own creation upon tbo vague and unmoan- 
ing jargon wbicb they delivered to bim. If in all minds 
tbe propensity bo strong, and in vreak minds in'esistiblc, 
to see only tb rough tbe medium of a theory ; we need not 
vronder if theory manufactures the ideas of tbe other 
senses, of bearing, for example, after tbe same manner. 
"If tbe simplest nan'ativo of tbe most ilbterate observer 
involves more or less of hypothesis ; and a village apothe- 
cary or a hackneyed nurse, is seldom able to describe tbo 
plainest cose, without employing a phraseology of which 
every word is a theory,’*' wo may conclude with certainty 
that tbo same intrusion is very difficult to avoid, in making 
up our own conception of ^what wo bear, and still more in 
clothing it with our own language. Of tbo ideas which 
wo profess to report, and which wo believe that we merely 
report^ it often happens that many are our own ideas, and 
never entered the mind of the man to whpm wo ascribe 
them. 

We have a more distinct accoimt of the same doctrine 
from Sir James Macintosh, whoso mind is more philoso- 
phical, and on oriental subjects less prepossessed and less 
credulous, than that of Sir William Jones. Presenting, in 
a letter to ^Ir. Dugald Stewart, an account of a conversa- 
tion with a young Brahmen, " He told mo,” says he, ‘‘ that 
besides the myriads of gods whom their creed admits, 
there was one whom they know by the name of Brim, or 
the great one, without form or limits, whom no created 
intellect could make any approach towards conceiving ; 
that, in reality, there were no trees, no houses, no land, no 
sea, but all without was Mai a, or allusion, the act of Brim ; 
that whatever we saw or felt was only a dream ; or, as he 
expressed it in his imperfect English, thinking in one’s 
sleep ; and that the re-union of the soul to Brim, from 
whom it originally sprung, was the awakening from the 
long sleep of finite existence ” ^ 

It will require few words, in application of the evidence 
adduced in the chapter on religion, to make it sufficiently 
appear, that this is a natural part of that language of 

* The uords In which this Important ohsormtlon Is express, nro borrowed 
from a happy application of It bv Mr. Ste^Tirt. In the same volnmc, p. 443. 

3 Tho possago Is tmuscribed by Mr. Stownrt, In the note quoted above. 
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adulation towards tho deity, in which the Hindu theology 
mainly consists. Ono of tho deities, who is chosen ns the 
chief object of adoration, is first raado to excel all tho 
other deities ; next to absorb all their powers ; next to 
absorb oven themselves ; and lastly absorb all things.* flio 
fancy of is only a part of "tho absoqjtion of all 

things in God.” There is nothing but God. All our sup- 
posed perception of things besides God is, therefore, only 
illusion ; illusion created by God. Why, then, docs God 
create such nn illusion ? This is a very necessary question. 
If it were put ; and why it has not been put, w’O may a 
little admire ; tho Brahmens might very consistently reply, 
that as for a use, a design, a purpose, in tho actions of their 
Qocl, they never thought of ascribing to them any such 
quality. Ho pleases himself by bis actions, and that is 
enough ; no matter how fantastic tho taste. It is with 
groat pleasure I quote tho foUoTsdng coincidence with my 
own opinion, expressed in a subsequent passage of the 
same letter. " I intend to investigate a little tho history 
of these opinions ; for I am not altogether without appre- 
hension, that wo may all tho 'while bo mistaking tho hy- 
perbolical effusions of mystical piety for the tcchniad 
language of a philosophical system. Nothing is more 
usual, than for fervent devotion to dwell so long, and so 
'warmly, on tho meanness and wortlilessness of created 
things, and on tho all-suffioienoy of the Supremo Being, 
that it slides insensibly from comparative to absolute lan- 
guage, and, in the eagerness of its zeal to magnify the 
Deity, seems to annihilate everything else. To distinguish 
between the very different import of tho same words in 
the mouth of a mystic and sceptic, requires more philoso- 
phical discrimination than roost of our Sanscrit investi- 
gators have hitherto sho'wru”= * 

Sir James might have passed beyond a suspicion ; if 
from nothing else, from the very wor^ of tho conversation 
he reports. Human life is there not compared to a sleep ; 
it is literally affirmed to 5^ a sleep ; and men are not 
acting, or thinking, but only dreaming. Of what philoso- 
phical system does this form a port 1 We awake, only 
when we are re-united to the Divine Being ; that is, when 

‘ Vldo supra, vol. i, p. 25C. 

* Stcwart‘8 Elcm. ut supra. 
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v:o actually bccouio a part of tlio Divine Being, not ha\dng BOOK IL 
a separate existence. Tlion, of course, \vo cense to dream ; chat. ix. 

and then, it may bo supposed, that Main ceases* Then * 

>\all there bo anything to bo known ? anything real ? Or 
is it the same thing, whether wo are a'^nko or asleep ? But 
my render might well complain I was only tnfling with 
him, if I pursued this jargon any further. Whnt grieves 
mo is, that between the two passages which I have imme- 
diately quoted, Sir James (wc must remember that it is in 
tho negligence of primto corrcsiiondenco) has inserted the 
follo^ving words. All this you have heard and read before 
as Hindu spcculatiom "What struck mo was, that specu- 
lations 60 refined and abstruse should, in a long course of 
ages, have fallen through so great a space as that which 
Bcparates tho genius of their original inventor from the 
mind of this weak and unlettered man. Tho names of 
those inventors have perished ; but their ingenious and 
beautiful theories, blended with tho most monstrous su- 
perstitions, have descended to men very little exalted 
above tho most ignorant populace, and are adopted by 
them as a sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion of 
their philosophical origin, and mthout tho possibility of 
comprehending any part of the promises from which they 
wore deduced.” Yet Sir James himself has described the 
origin from which they W'oro deduced ; namely, ^ tho hy- 
perbolical effusions of mystical piety;” and surely the 
Brahmens of the present day may imderstand these effu- 
sions 03 well as their still more ignorant predecessors.^ 


' Another clrcamstanco Is always to be rcmtTnbcrcd. If tho Brahmons arc 
once Informed of tlio EoiDpcan doctrine, they will take abundant care to make 
their own conform to it, “ With respect to tho real tenets of tho Hindus on 
subjects of tlieolopj'. they arc to be token from their ancient books, rather 
than from tho oral declarations of tho most learned Bmhracns of modern 
times, who ImN-c discovered that the opinions of CbriJtlnns, conccmlnff tho 
nature of God, arc far moro rational than those currently entertained among 
llicra, and that the gross idolatrj" of the Hindus U contemned bv tho more In- 
telligent natives of tho western world. Bernier seems to have found occasion 
for tho same remark In his time ; for, aBcr relating a conference between him 
and some learned pandits, in which the latter endeavoured to refine away tho 
groasness of their image worslilp, * Yoilh (sajTi ho) sans ajoutcr ni dlminucr, la 
solution qu^l* mo donn^rent; mals, h vons dire lo vral, cola me sombloit un 
pou irOp blcn concerts U la Clirdtlcnne, aux prix do co quoj’cn n^-ols npprls do 
plusleun antres pandits.’ ” (Grant’s Observations on tho State of Society 
among tho Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, p.7S. Papers on India, ordered 
to bo printed by tbo House of Commons. IMIi Juno, 1813.) This supposetl 
roflnomcnt, such as It Is, Mr. Elphlnstono found among tho rudo and unclvl- 
lUcd Afghouns. ** Anotlicr sect In Caubul is that of tho Soofecs, who ought, 
perhaps, to bo considered os a class of philosophers, rather than of religionists. 
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lYith respect to morals or dutj, it appears not that any 
theory has ever been constructed by the Hindus. In ^hat 
regards the preceptive part, their ethics exactly resemble 
those of all other rude and uninstructed nations ; an ex- 
cellent i)recept, and a foolish or absurd one, are placed 
alternately, or mixed in nearly equal proportions, in all 
their books which treat upon the subject. For specimens 
of their ethical precepts^ it is sufficient to refer to what 
we have already produced tmder the head of religion. If 
all the good precepts were selected from the rest, and ex- 
hibited pure by themselves, they would present a tolerably 
perfect code of the common duties of morality. As we 
have authors who have attached importance to this, with- 
out adverting to the fact that a soundness in detached 
maxims of morality is common to all men down to the 
lowest stage of society, it is necessary to give a specimen 
of the ethical rules of nations confessedly barbarous. Wo 
might, perhaps, be satisfied with a reference to the pro- 
verbs of Solomon, and other preceptive parts of the Jewish 
writings, which are not equalled by the corresponding parts 
of the books of the Hindus. We shall, however, produce 
another instance, which is less exposed to any objection. 
The Havamaal or subhmo discourse of Odin, is a Scandina- 
vian composition of great antiquity. It is a string of moral 
aphorisms, comprised in 120 stanzas; with which, as a 


As far as I can nnderstand their myrterions doctrine, their leading tenet fccms 
to he, tlial the whole of the nnlmated and Inanimate creation Is an Illaslon; 
and that nothing exists except tlie Supreme Hclng, which presents It«elf under 
an Infinity of shapes to the soul of man. Itself a portion of the Divine essence. 
The coniemplatlon of tills doctrine raises the Soofecs to the utmost pitch of 
enthusiasm. Tliey admire God In everything; and.hy frequent meditation 
on his attributes, and by tracing him through nil his forms, they imagine that 
they attain to an Ineffable lore for the Deity, and even to on entire union Trltb 
his substance." (An Account of the Kingdom of CauhnI. by the Hon. 3Iount- 
Ptuart Klpldnstono, p.207.) Sec, for an account of a siralliir sect In Tcrsla, 
Malcolm’s Hist, of Vcrsla, U. a35.— How rilfTercnt Is all this from the curious 
result of the refined and Ingenious reasonings of Berhcloy I And how shallow 
the lieads that confound them 1 — M. 

The whole of what Is here said on the subjeet of the Vedanta doctrine, as 
founded on the brief notice of Sir Wm. Jones, and a private letter of Sir James 
Macintosh, Is necessarily Imperfect and erroneous. Tlic concluMon,too, Is 
the Tcrene of what any one else wonld have drawn from tlic authorities cited, 
one of whom speaks of the Vedanta doctrine ns built on the purest devotion ; 
and the other calls the theory refined, abstruse, ingenious, and licnutlful. As 
they arc the sole anthorlty for the premises, their concinslons arc of cqnsi 
wclglit. TheA'edanta system lias Ipcen since fully explained by Hr, Odc- 
brookc. Dr. Taylor, I’Jim Molmn Roy, Sir Graves Ifaugliton, Colonel Vans 
Kennedy. Tmns. it. As. Society. Translation of the Prabodha Chandrodaya. 
Translations from tlic Vedas. Asiatic Journal, etc.— W. 
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whole, there is nothing in Hindu literature in any degree BOOK II. 
worthy to be compared. The following is a specimen : chap. ix. 

‘^To the guest who enters your dwelling with frozen 

knees, give the warmth of your fire: he who hath tra- 
velled over the moimtains hath need of food and well-dried 
garments : 

‘‘A man can carry with him no better provision for his 
journey than the strength of his imderstanding. In a foreign 
country this will be of more use»to him than treasui*es; and 
will introduce him to the table of strangers: 

“There is nothing more useless to the sons of the age than 
to drink too much ale ; the more the drunkard swallows, the 
less is his wisdom, till he loses his reason. The bird of 
oblivion sings before those who inebriate thenaselves, and 
steals away their souls : 

“I have never yet found a man so generous and munificent, 
as that to receive at his house was not to receive ; nor any so 
liberal of his gifts as to reject a present when it was returned 
to him: 

“They invite me up and down to feasts, if I have only 
need of a slight breakfast ; my faithful friend is he who will 
give me one loaf when he has but two : 

“Where is there to be found a virtuous man without some 
failing; or one so wicked as to have no good quality 

Among the parts of Hindu learning chosen by its admirers 
as the peculiar objects of their applause, are the niceties, 
the numerous and intricate 8ubtleties,^of the Hindu gram- 
mai\ W e are informed by an eminent Sanscrit scholar, that 
the grammatical precepts of one single treatise are no fewer 
than 3996. The reader will observe, that this number is 
composed of the digit 3 and its multiples, to which peculiar 
viitues are ascribed by the Hindus. It is not improbable 
that the rules may have been made to correspond with the 
number, rather than the number with the rules. Neverthe- 
less, we learn from Mr. Colebrooke, that “ those rnles ore 
framed with the utmost conciseness, the consequence of 
very ingenious methods.” But it is added, that the studied 
brevity of the Paniniya Sutras renders them in the highest 
degi-eo obscure ; that even with the knowledge of the kej'’ to 
their interpretation, the student finds them ambiguous; 

* See Mnllct, Introd, IHst. Bonninrk, vol.ii. For nddlUonrd fllnstratlons wo 
may refer to the maxims of Confucius and Zk)n>a3ter. 
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book n. that the application of them, even '^hen imderstood, disco- 
chap.tx, vers many seeming contradictions: and that, Tvith every 
exertion of practised memory, the utmost difficulty is expe- 
rienced in combining rules dispersed in apparent confusion 
through different portions of Paninis and lectures. The 
number of commentaries on the books of grammar is exceed- 
ingly^ greats and many of them very voluminous.”^ 

As these endless conceits answer any purpose rather than 
that of rendering language a more commodious and accurate 
' instrument of communication, they afford a remarkable spe- 
cimen of the spirit of a rude and ignorant age : wbicb is as 
much delighted with the juggleries of the mind, as it is with 
those of the body, and is distinguished by the absurdity of 
its passion for both.- It conld not happen otherwise than 
that the Hindus should, beyond other nations, abound in 
those frivolous refinements which are suited to the taste of 
an uncivilised people, A whole race of men were set apart 
and exempted from the ordinaiy cares and labours of life, 
whom the pain of vacuity forced upon some application of 
mind, and who were under the necessity of maintaining their 
influence among the people, by the credit of superior learn- 
ing, and if not by real knowledge, which is slowly and with 
much difficulty attained, by artful contrivances for deceiving 
the people with the semblance of it. This view of the 
situation of the Brahmens serves to explain many things 
which modify and colour Hindu society. In grammatical 
niceties, however, the Hindus but discover their usual 
resemblance to other nations in the infancy of knowledge 
and improvement , W e have already seen that the Arabians 
on this subject carry their complex refinements to a height 
scarcely inferior to that of the Brahmens themselves.^ Even 
the Turks, who are not in general a refining race, multiply 
conceits on this subject.* During the dark ages the fabrica- 
tion of grammatical distinctions and subtleties furnished a 
favourite exercise to the European schoolmen.* 

1 ColeliTooke on the Sanscrit and Pmcrlt lAnpuaKes, Aalat. Bes. toLtA. 

* Mr. Colebrooke fitill further remarks, that the Hindus delight In scholastic 
disputation ; and that their controversial commentaries on grammar exhibit 
copious specimens of it, — ^Ibid. 

* Vide supra, p. 63 — 56. 

* Tout ce que le mauvals TOht pent inventer pour fatlguer Tesprit, fait leur 
ddliccs, et ravit leur admiration, llumoires du Baron de Tott but les Tores ct 
lea Tartares, i. 8. 

* The following rcmarkahlc passage In the celebrated letter of our coontiT- 
man, and (but for one exception) admirable countryman, Sir Thomas More, to 
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Not only tho grammar ; tho language itself has been cele- BOOK IL 
brated as tho mark of a refined and elegant people. “It is cnAp. nc. 

more copious,** we are told, “than tho Latin. It has several -- 

words to express tho same thing. The sun has more than 
thirty names, tho moon more than twenty. A house has 
twenty; a stone, six or seven; a tree, ten; a loaf, five; an 
ape, ten ; a crow, nine.*** 

That which is a defect and deformity in language is thus 
celebrated as a perfection.^ The highest merit of language 
would consist in having one name for every thing which 


Martin Dorpiu^, nfTorda at once n proof of tho fact, and a judgment on the 
practice: “At nunc absnrda quredam portenta, ad certam bonamm artiom 
natapcmlclom.ot Inculentcr nb antlquls dUtincta.commlflcacrunt ; ct vctcrum 
pnrisshnas tradltlono* auls adjectls wrdlbna Infeccrunt omnia, Nam in Gram- 
matlca (at omlttam Aloxandrum, atque id genua olloa; qul quamquain im- 
perito, tamcn gnimmaticam ntcnnquc docuenmt) Albertua qnidom, gramma- 
tlcam 60 traillturum profe»5us, logicam nobla qnondam, aut ractaphjTricnm, 
Immo nentrnm, 6cd mera eomnia, raera dcilrin gt^matlcm loco subatltult: et 
tamcn hro nngadx^lmre nugro in publlcas acadcmina non tantum rcccptm aunt, 
BCd etlam plcrisquc tarn Impenso placuerunt, ut Is propemodum solus ollquld 
In grammaticn valcrc ccn^catur, qnisquls fuerit Albertlatm nomcn aasequutus. 
Tantum auctorltatls liabct, nd pervertenda bononim quoque ingeniorum jndida, 
semel ub ineptls tradlUi, maglstrls, doln tempore corroborata persuaslo. Quo 
fit ut minus mlrer, ad cundcra modum In dlalecticte locum nugas pU\s quam 
Bophlsticas Irrcpslssc qurc cnltotibns snls argntlamm nomlno tam rchcmcntcr, 
nrrident." Cammuel saj's of tho subtle doctor, Scotus, Vic a/idi suOfl/ius 
icripsit gumn atm de fframmaticU modti slgn{ficand{. Mr. Home Tooke, 
ho^rcrcr. on this, remarks, that his De modis si^i^candl should bo entitled, 
An Exemplar of tlie subtle art of 5a\ing appearances, and of discoursing deeply 
and learnedly on a subject with which we nro perfectly unacquainted. Quid 
entm tublihut vel ma^i tenue quam quod mJitl est / (Diversions of Parley, 
Introd. p. 12.) 

• Le l*bro i^ollno (Bartolomeo) Voyage aux Indcs, 11.201. 

* Mr. Gibbon quaintly says, “ In Arabia as woU ns In Greece, the perfection 

of language outstripped the refinement of manners ; and her speech could 
diversify the fonrscoro names of honey, the two hundml of a serpent, tho five 
hundred of a lion, the thousand of a sword, at a time when thjs copious dic- 
tionary was Intrusted to tho memory of nn Ulltcmto people.” Ilist. of Dccl. 
and Fall, etc. ix.240. Tho German Ihufeisor Foster, who writes notes on tho 
Voyage du I^re Paollno, says not Ineptly on the passage quoted in the text 
f^Pnollno, Voy. aux Indcs, IU.3D9), “Ce n'est pas do cetto raanibre-lli qu’on 
dolt juger dq la rlchesse d’nne languo. On a coutumo do dire qno la longue 
Arabe cst riche, parco qu'cllo a jc no sals quel nombre do synonimes pour ex- 
primer lo mot ipie. Un do ecs simonlmos, par cxemplo, signlfle le mourtrier 
dcs hommes. ^ n’est Ih, dans la rdalitd, qu'uno expression mdtaphorique et 
figure, telle qn'on on pent former dons tontes Ics longues tant soit peu cul- 
tlvdes. On pouviilt do inOmo trourcr plus do trente noms pour oxprimer le 
solcil dans los pobtes Qrcca ; mals 11 n’est vena dans remrit do personne, de 
falro vololr cola pour pronver la richesse do la langue Grecque.” Our own 
sagacious, and, in many respects, highly philosophical, Wilkins Judges better 
when he names “ pertpicuitg, hretsHy^ and, consequently, /a- 

cilUyf among the pcrfectlonB of n language ; and says that the multitude of 
rules In tho Latin “ argues the imperfection of that language, that it should 
stand In need of such and so many rales os have no foundation in tho philo- 
sophy of speech. ....... If these rules bo not nec^stary to language, and ac- 
cording to nature, but that words may signify sufficiently, and, in some respects, 
bettor without them, then there is greater Judgment showed In laying them 
aside, or framing a language without them.” Essay towards a Real Character, 
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book n. required a uame, and no more ttan one.^ Redundancy is 
cxTAp. IX. u defect in language, not less than deficiency. Philosophy, 

and even comm on good sense, determine that every thing 

■which can simplify language, -without imimiring it in point 
. of precision and completeness, is a first-rate advantage. An 
ignorant and fantastical age deems it a gloiy to render it in 
the highest degree perplexing and difficult. 

The other perfections which are ascribed to the Sanscrit, 
are its softness, or agreeableness in point of soimd, and its 
adaptation to poetry. Of its completeness or ’precision, 
those who were the fullest of admiration for it, were too 
little acquainted with it to be able to venture an opinion. 
Yet completeness and precision would have been undeniable 
prools of the mental perfection of the people by whom it 
was used; -while a great multitude of useless words and 
grammatical rules were the very reverse. Nothing is more 
probable than that a language wbicb has too many words of 
one description, has too few of another, and unites in equal 
degree the vices of superfluity and defect," The adaptation 
of a language to poetry and the ear affords no evidence of 
civilisation. Languages, on which equal eulogies are 
bestowed to any which can be lavished on Sanscrit, are the 
languages confessedly of ignorant and xmcivilised mem 
Nothing can surpass the admiration whiohis often expressed 
of the language of the modem Persians. Molina, the intel- 
ligent and philosophical historian of Chili, informs us, that 
of the language of the Chilians the grammar is as perfect as 
that of the Greek or Latin ; that of no language does the 
formation and structure display greater ingenuity and feli- 


ctc. p.'HB. Another mriter, Tvho speaks idth as much boldness as he thinks 
\dth force on the subject of Ian gun rc, says, Persons too dull or too Idle to 
understand the salject, cannot, or will not, perceire hmr great on erll manv 
teerds is ; and boast of their copiar Terbomin, ns if a person diseased Trith 
coat or dropsy boasted of his p^eat Joints, or big belly.'* And again, “ It can- 
not be too often repeated, that superfluous Xiaritty and copfa are faults, not 
excellencies. Siinplicit>' may be considered poTertv by perverted understand- 
lucs, but it is always of great ntiUty ; and to true ’jndpes It olnays possescs 
bean tv and dignity.** riiilojophic‘Et>'mology,or Rational GmTmnar,by Jafnes 
GUchHst, p. no, 170. **Jf the Sans^t Is to be admired for Its orapUcated 
fframmar, the Ethlopic should be admired for Its 202 letters.*' Wilkins' Essay 
towards a Real Character, p. 14. 

1 What would become of poetry, of eloquence, of literature, of intellect, if 
language thus shoru of all that gives it beauty, rariety, grace, and vigour? 
— W. 

5 ilils is a gratuitous assumption in the cose of the Sanscrit languapj. One 
of its merits is not here advened to ; its subservlcnoc to a sound theory of 
general philology and the afllnitles of languages.— W. 
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city.* The language of the ^Malays is described as remarkably 
s^veet, and well adapted to i)oetry,^ Clavigero knows not 
whore to set a limit to his admiration of the Mexican tongue * 
Many extravagant things have been advanced concerning 
the great antiquity and superior excellency of the Anglo- 
Saxon language. According to some writers, it was the most 
ancient and most excellent in the world, spoken by the fii’st 
parents of mankind in Paradise ; and from it they pretend 
to derive the names, Adam, Eve, Coin, Abel, and all the ante- 
diluvian patrioi'chs/’* 

The same sacred volume which affords the most authen- 
tic materials for ascertaining the Hindu modes of accounting 
for tho phenomena of mind, lends equal assistance in 
leading us to a knowledge of their modes of accounting for 


* or Indlgtml ChllcBl formano urta sola ntzlone dIvisa !n varie tribn, c 
tntti hanno la mederfma fistonomla. c la medcsima lingua cUiamata da loro 
Chiledu^i, chc vnol dire lingua ChUcso. Questa llngna h dolce, nrmoniosa^ 
espressi^'a, rcpolarc, e copiosi«Ima di termini fattl ad cnunclarc non solo le 
CO50 dsiclie gcnorall.o particolarl,ma nnchb Ic couo morall.e astratte." Snggio 
Sulla Storia Natural© del ChiU Del Signor Abato Giovanni Ignozio Molina, 
Ub.ir. p.334. 

’ Manden’s Hist, of Sumatra, p. 107, cd. 5rd. 

5 ** It Is so coplons, polished, and expressive, that it has been esteemed by 
manysnpcrlor to the Latin, and even to the Greek. It abounds,” «a>i he, 
*‘morc than the Tuscan, In diminutives and augmentatives ; and more than 
the English, or any other language vre know, In verbal and abstract terms : 
for there la hardly a verb from which there are not many verbals formed, and 
scarcely a substantive or adjccUvo from wliich there are not some abstracts 
formed. It U not less copious in verbs than In nouns ; as from ever) single 
verb others ore derived of different significations. C/iihua ** Is to do CAi- 
ehihuaj “to do with diligence or often t" CHihuiliat " to do to another CAt- 
AimWitf, ** to cause to bo done;” CAiAuafin/i, “ to go to do;" C/hAuaco, to 
come to do;” CAfuAffuA, ” to bo doing,” etc. Having mentioned the extra- 
ordinary vadetj" with which tlie ilexteuns express different degrees of respect, 
by adding adverbs and other particles to the names cmplo> cd, ClaWgero adds, 
“^Tlds variety, which gives so much civilisation to tho language, docs not, 
however, make it difflcult to bo spoken, because It Is suldectcd to rules which 
arc fixed and easy ; nor do wo know any language that Is moro regular and 
methodical. Tlie Mexicans, like the Greeks and other nations, have tho ad- 
VTintoge of making compounds of two, three, or four simple words ; but they 
do It with more economy than tho Greeks did ; for the Greeks made use of tho 
entire words In composition, whereas the Mexicans cut off syllables, or at least 
some etters from them, ^azotti signifies vntued, or beiuved; MahvitziCf 
hortouredoT renered; Tcipixquit priest j Tatlif father. To unite these five 
words In one, they take elgnt consonants and four vov els, and say, for Instance, 
tfotlazarnnhiiitzleopixcataitint that Is, my very xoarthy father^ or revered 
priest^ prefixing tho aVo, which corresponds to tlio pronoun my^ and adding 
f^in, which Is a partide expressive of rcuerence. 'LTiere arc some compounds 

of so many term* os to have fifteen or sixteen iwUablcs In short, aU 

th(^ Vkho have learned this language, and can Judge of its copiouiness, regu- 
larity, and besutlfal modes of speech, are of opinion, that such a language 
cannot hare been spoken by a barbarous people. Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, 
book Til. sect. 41. 

^ Henr)‘*8 Hist, of Great Britolu, Iv. 3C5.— I know not a lanraage spoken 
to Europe that hath words of more sweetness and greatness than tlielrs;** 
Penn's Letter on the American Indians, in Clarkson's Life of l'enn,l. 336. 
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book II. the phenomena of matter. ‘^At the close of the night of 

<-HAr. IX, Bmhmflj '^intellect, called into action by his will to create 

— worlds, performed again the work of creation ; and thence 

first emerges the subtle ether, to which philosophers ascribe 
" the quality of conveying sound.’' ‘ Ignorant that air is the 
great agent in the conveyance of sound, the Hindus had 
recourse to a fiction ; the imagination of a something, of 
whose existence they had no proof. Equally futile is their 
account of air. "From ether, effecting a tiansmutation in 
form, springs the pure and potent air, a vehicle of all scents ; 
and air is held endued with the quality of touch . ”2 The 
word touch is here ambiguous; it may mean either that 
air is tangible, or that it has the faculty, the sense of touch. 
The latter, I suspect, is the meaning of the original ; for I 
can hardly credit that so great a master of language as Sir 
William Jones, would have explained a passage which only 
meant that air is tangible, by so exceptionable a term as 
that it is endued with the quality of touch. I can with 
less difficulty suppose, from other instances, that he endea- 
voured to cloak a most absurd idea under an equivocal 
translation. 

With respect to light and heat, we are told in the imme- 
diately succeeding passage ; “Then from air, operating a 
change, rises light or fire, making objects visible, spreading 
bright rays, and it is declared to have the quality of 
figure.”* It sufficiently appears from these several passages, 
that the accounts with which they satisfy themselves, are 
merely such random guesses as would occur to the most 
vulgar and untutored minds. From intellect rose ether: 
from ether, air ; from air, fire and Hght. It appears from 
this passage that they consider light and heat as absolutely 
the same : yet the moon afibrded them an instance of fight 
without heat ; and they had instances innumerable of heat 
without the presence of light. What is the meaning, when 
it is declared that fire, alias light has the quality of figure, 
it is impossible to say. That fire, or, which is the same 
thing, light,! s itself figured, is an affirmation wherein little 
meaning can be found. That fire, that is, light, is the cavse 
of figure in all figured bodies, is an affirmation which, not- 
withstanding the absurdity, is in exact harmony with the 


i La^^s of Menu, ch. 1. 76. 


3 Ibid. 76. 


3 Ibid. 77. 
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ninde of giio'^sinj: nt tlio opomlionn of nnlurc, nilmiml ns HOOK 11. 
philosopliy among (ho Jlimlns. nrAr ix. 

The account of water ami carlh is n link of the saino chain. • 

*^r*roin lighten change being ofioclod, conms water willi tho 
quality of taste; and from water is dej>o‘^itcd earth witli 
tho quality of sniell/** As from other came air, so from air 
light, from light water, and from water earth. It is n^'cless 
to ask what connexion appears between water and lights or 
earth mid water. Connexion, reason, probability, had 
nothing to do with the case. A theory of successive jwo* 
duction struck the fancy of tho writer, nud all inquiry w'as 
out of tho question. Hero occurs tlio same difllculty as in 
the case of nir; nir was endowed with the quality of touch ; 

A\*ater and earth are said to have the qualities of smell and 
taste. In this we ]>crceive a most fantastic conceit: To 
A\aiter is ascribed the quality of taste; to earth the quality 
of smell ; to fire, the quality of fujura^ (I suspect it should 
be translated \ to air, the quality of touch; and to 

ether, tho quality (as Sir William Jones translates it) of 
conveying souml ; I suspect \l should he translnted, tho 
quality of hearing.® 

Wc have thus hcen the s]>ocnlationB resjiecting the origin 
and qualities of the prineijul juirls of inanimate nature. 


I of Mptin, ch. i, 7'^. 

5 it I** nftt r.i'vv to Arj>rvlirn<t tlir fnre^ of Icclmlcnl of n 
ti iOi 'ivhloi) (tfp iTnprfcctly n!i<l It I"- ^!^l) inorr lni]>ov<ll)lo to 

f.>r tljc orLMtuK I'xl'l. Wr !!(*<>! not uoinlrr. ilicrrfnrr, tli.-a tlic aullior 
nolbin;: Imt nliurJlty In t!ic Imprrfivtly ilrlftlliM o\oluUonof Iho fit incnli 
and tli« Ir fjr rrlfttr^ to the nmncxUni U'luorn tl»a 

cl»'jrrntn nnd thrlr Ukh* I^ lUilhliit; liTrttI(pnal or nbMinl In tijc 

•^hnno. Tin lUmln^ early ndnjiinl Ihr doctrinr that there I< no\nr'num In 
nattiro, t>nl td'^^crvln;: that air rxclntlnl under >arioti'^ cimnn'tanri’a from 
they (k‘\KM, I>i onhT to nivonnt for the ?ti<amihin of jnrtK'U^. n subtle 
tlcuiciit /r ether, by which all Intorntici’^ the uiovi minute nu»l limcvc^^lhic, 
i«<T\.i'UMl, a notion which mtKlcm j>hIIo>o]iljy Intlinatrn Minit' lf*niloncy to 
DiJopt, iiv rr’/nr^< llie plnnelarj- nH>n*nienl< ; nud it was to thk «uhtlc eloment 
tliai they n'cnlicd tl.c pruj»crty of conM*)Iim pound ; in which they wen* 'O 
firrL'ht tlinl In \'rtrao them can Ik? no pound. Air, to Ikj ik><;- 

p *>M*d of (lie family of touch, that i<, It Li the medium tlirmiph whirhthc ron- 
turi of Ii clfiTtcil — ether keopi them njiart — nir Itnp<‘l< them tocothcr. 

I'm', or mther lltrht, iim the i»ro;K*rty of tijcun'. ilr. Colebnvike rendop* It of 
cijlour; In cUhrTcn*“C the throtw' Is true, for neither colour nor fornt Wdi'^ru- 
thlo except throud* tlic medium of licfht. Water hn^ the uroi'crty of tn^te, nn 
anirmatlon i*crfcclly tnie, for n«»tljinp Li wnilMc to the palntc until It Is 
tU«^ohed l»y the natural fluiili. The ]trCM‘nec of odour n property of cnrtli, 
li lc*>s Inlellidble, Imt thenoth»n wai probnhly derl^ctl from oh*enntion of ilia 
fratrranec of the vegetable >^orld, ulilch waini<lCT«'d to tlic »;oll on wlUch tho 
flowers bloomed. Tlmt then? liewsnm ojK-n to phllniopliicnl objections Is per- 
fectly true, but they nm nfd fantmtlc, not mndom pucsscs, tlicy nre founded on 
obscn’ation, and me not devoid of rationality. — W. 



nisTony or bhitisii India. 

30 clivifio volurao affords vis a specimen of their 
lirtg the origin of at least one great dopart- 
of animated nature. ''From hot moisture are bom 
nting gnats, lioo, ilcas, and common flies ; these, and u*hat- 
ovor IB of the same class, arc produced by heat If this 
bo an idea natural enough to the mind of an uncultivated 
observer, it is at least not a peculiar proof of learning and 
civilisation. 

Of the arbitrary stylo of deciding without inquiry^ the 
natural and ordinary stylo of all rude minds, a curious spe- 
cimen is afforded by the Hindu dogma, that vegetables, as 
well as animals, "have internal consciousness, and are 
sensible of pleas^iro and poin.'^ 

Mr. Wilford, the industrious explorer of the literature of 
this ancient people, informs us: "The Hindus wore super- 
ficial botanists, and gave the same appellation to plants of 
different classes To arrange or cl ossify, ^ on this or any 
other subject, seems an attempt which has in all ages 
exceeded the mental culture of the Hindus. 

Of all circumstances, however, connected with the state 
of Hindu society, nothing has called forth higher expres- 
sions of eiUogy and admiration than the ostronom)’ of the 
Brahmens. Mens. Bailly, the celebrated author of the 
History of Astronomy, may bo regarded os beginning the 
concert of praises, upon tlda branch of the science of the 
Hindus. The groimds of his conclusions were certain 
astronomical tables ; from which he inferred, not only ad- 
vanced progress in the science, but a date so ancient as to 
be entirely inconsistent with the chronology of the He- 
brew Scriptures. The man who invented a theory of on 
ancient and highly civilized people, now extinct, formerly 
existing in the unlds of Tartary, and who maintained it 
with uncommon zeal, and all the * efforts of his ingenuity, 
is not to be trusted as a guide in the regions of conjecture. 
Another cause of great distrust attaches to Lions. Bailly. 
Yoltaire, and other excellent writers in France, abhorring 
the evils which they saw attached to Catholicism, laboured 

1 Laws of Menu, eh* 1- 45. a Ibid, 49. See nlso Ibid. xt. 143 to 146. 

3 Wilford on Egypt wid the Nile. Asiftt. Re#. Ut. 310. 

* Tlic Hindns were certainly unacquainted with either tho Linnrcan 
or natural order#, hut they were careful observaru both of the external 
and Internal propcrtlea of plants, and furnish copious lists of the vegetable 
world, wUU senslbl© notice# of their uses, and names significant of their pecu- 
HoriUes.— W. 
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to subvert tbo authority of the books on v^hich it V’aS BOOK IL 
founded. Under this impulse, they embraced, *\vith ox- ciiap. ix. 
tremo credulity, and actual enthusiasm, the tales iesj)ect- — — 
ing the great antiquity of the Chinese and Hindus os 
disproving, entirely, the Mosaic accounts of the duration 
of the present race of men. When a case occurred, in 
which it appeared that this favourite conclusion could bo 
established on the strength of astronomical observations 
and mathematical reasoning, the great object seemed to 
bo accomplished. The argument was laboured vdth the 
utmost diligence by Mons. BaUly, was received with im- 
bounded applause, and for a time regarded ns a demon- 
stration in form of the falsehood of Christianity. 

The most eminent of all the mathematical converts, 
gained by Mons. Bailly, was Mr. Playfair, the professor of 
mathematics in the University of l^nburgh. A bias was 
probably created in his mind by the high reputation of 
Mons. Bailly for his attainments in that science in which 
Mr. Playfair himself was so great a master ; and any feel- 
ing of that nature could not fail to bo greatly strengthened, 
by the loud applause, in which his coimtrjanen, both those 
who were stiU in Indio, and those who had returned from 
it, at that time concurred, of the wonderful learning, 
wonderful civilimtion, and wonderful institutions of the 
Hindus ; applause wliich imposed implicit belief on minds 
such as that of his illustrious colleague, the author of the 
Historical Disquisition concerning the knowledge which 
the ancients had of India In a paper published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Mr. Play- 
fair stated, with skill and dexterity, the matter of evidence 
on which the proposition is founded ; ^ and in an article 
lately published in the Edinburgh Review," the arguments 
are controverted by which Mr. Bentley had endeavoured 
to overthi'ow his opinion ; but a suspension of belief, till 
further information shall yield more satisfactory proof, is 
all that in this latter document is contended for. 

Such a demand, however, is infinitely too much, and at 
Mirionce with all the principles of reasoning. When an 
opinion is obviously contradicted by a grand train ot oir- 

1 Transactions of the Royal Society of Edln, vol. 11 ' 

* Of which he has over oil Europe been recognised as tlio author ; ”\lde infra, 
p. 106, note 1. 
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BOOK IL cuiQstances, and is not eMirdy supported by the special 
criAp. IX proof on which it pretends to rest, it is unproved ; and 
whatever is unproved, and out of the known order of na- 
ture, is altogether unworthy of belief ; deserves simple re- 
jection. 

Whoever, in the present improved state of our know- 
ledge, shall take the trouble to contemplate the proof 
which we possess of the state of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion among the Hindus, can form no other conclusion, but 
that everything (unless astronomy be an exception) bears 
clear, concurring, and undeniable testimony to the ignor- 
ance of the Hindus, and* the low state of civilization in 
which they remain. That such a people are masters of 
the science of astronomy to a degree which none but na- 
tions highly cultivated have elsewhere ever attained, is 
' certainly not to be credited on any chain of proof that is 
not entire.* 

Of the fitness of the proof to maintain any such con- 
clusions as have been founded upon it, an idea may be 
formed from this ; that Mr. Bentley, who had paid great 
attention to the books of Hindu astronomy, says they are 
aU of modem date, and their pretensions to antiquity, 
founded only on forgery.- As his moderate knowledge of 
mathematics, however, and even the inelegancies of his 
style, have been sarcastically employed to throw discredit 
upon his conclusions, it is of importance to add that the 
two mathematicians whose reputation for profundity seems 
to exceed that of their contemporaries, Laplace, and an 
eminent ornament of our country, not only reject the in- 
ference of the great antiquity and perfection of the Hindu 


' ^Ir.PUytolrhM hlmieUoven tu a criterion for determining on hlu notions 
of the Hindu astronomy, ^vhlch Is perfectly snfHdent. lie says. In the con- 
clarions of Ws discourse (EdIn. Trans, li. 192), “ llicso conclusions arcTsithout 
doubt extraordinary ; and have uo other claim to our belief, except tlmt tliclr 
being false vrerc much more wonderful than their being true.” On this prin- 
dpie, the question Is decided : for the wonder is Uttlo that they should be 
lalftc, but mighty Indeed were they true. 

a Aslat. Hw. vI. 677, — 51. As presently mentioned, Mr. Bentley had but a 
moderate knowledge of mathematics. He Imd a still more moderate know- 
ledge of Sanscrit, and was quite incapable of forming an opinion of the authen- 
tldtr of SanMJit writings, npon an acenrnto estimate of their contents. Ills 
notion that the astronomical works of the Hindus were oil forgeries, was 
founded entirely upon prejudice, not upon inqulrj'. Having known him 
personally, the writer had varloos opportunities of appredatlng his cliaroc- 
tcr'in this respect. Hindu ^forgery, was the engrossing Idea of his mind, 
with wldch It was vain to argao. ns It was tlic progeny of passion, not of 
reason. -W. 
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astronomy, but from the evidence oflfered, dmw a conolu- 
sion directly the reverse; viz., that this science is in the 
very same state of infancy among the Hindus ^vith all the 
other branches of knovrledge. The Surya Sidhanta is the 
great repositoiy of the astronomical knowledge of the 
Hindus. It is on the authority of our own coimtryman ^ 
I am enabled to declare, that this book is itself the most 
satisfactory of all proofs of the low state of tlie science 
among the Hindus, and the rudeness of the people from 
whom it proceeds ; that its fantastic absurdity is truly 
Hindu ; that all wo can learn from it are a few facts, the re- 
sult of observations which roquii’ed no skill ; that its vague 
allegories and fanciful reflections prove nothing, or eveiy- 
thiog ; that a resolute admirer may build upon them all 
the astronomical science of modem times ; but a man who 
should divest his mind of the recollection of European 
discoveries, and ask what a people unacquainted with the 
science could learn from the Surya Sidhanta, would find 
it nest to nothing.^ 


' Ko 'U’clKht win to attached to an nnonjTnous authority ; what means has 
he had of forming an estimate of the Surj’a Siddlmnta ? Tlie translation of 
a standanl work on Hindu astronomy, is much wanted, to determine accu- 
rately the extent of their scionco Tlio conclusions founded on partial 
extracts from astronomical works, and dl^rtntions, ha^ing certain clrcuui- 
Rcribcd purposes, are necessarily imperfect, and are prohably,ln many respects, 
erroneous. — W. 

3 Dr. Smith, with his usual sagacity, 5a\^, “ Tlicro arc varions causes which 
render astronomy the very first of the sciences which Js cultivated h}' n rudo 
people; though from the distance of the objects, and the consequent mystc- 
rlonsncss of their nature and motions, this would seem not to he the case. Of 
all the phenomena of nature, the celestial appearances are, hy their greatness 
and beauty, the most strikingly addressed to the curiosit}* of mankind. Hut it 
Is not only their greatness and hcauty by which they become the first objects 
of a tpcculatlvo curlositj’. Tlio species of objects In the heavens are few lu 
number; the sun, the moon, the planets, and the fixed stars. All the changes, 
too, which arc e\ or observed in these b^les, evidently arise from some ditfer- 
once In the \-cloclty and direction of their several motions. All this formed a 
\'crj' simple object of consideration. The objects, however, which the Inferior 
parts of nature presented to view, the earth and the bodies whidi Inunedlately 
surround Jt, though they were much more familiar to tho mind, were more apt 
to embarrass and perplex It, by tho varietj'of their species, and by tlie Intricacy 
and seeming Irregularity' of the laws or oniers of tlieir succession. The variety 
of meteors in the air, of clouds, rainbows, thunder, lightning, winds, rain, hail, 
snow, is vast, and the order of their succession seems to be most irregular and 
Inconstant. The species of fossils, minerals, plants, animals, which arc found 
In the ^N'atcrsand near the snrfoco of the earth, are still more Intricately diver- 
slfled ; and if we regard the different manners of their production, their mutnal 
influence in altering, destroydng, supporting one another, the orders of their 
succession seem to admit of au almost Infinite variety If tho Iraa^natlon, 
therefore, when it considered the appearances In tho heavens, was oiien per- 
plexed and driven out of Its natural career, it would be much more expo<ed to 
tho same cmbairassment, when it directed its attention to the objects which 
the earth presented to it, and when It endeavomt^ to trace their progress and 


BOOK II. 
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book II. Tlie Hindu astronomy is possessed of yory considerablo 
CHAi\ Tx* accuracy in regard to the mean motions. In other re- 

^ — spects, it has no pretensions to correctness or refinement. 

Astronomy may acquire great accuracy in regard to the 
mean motions, without the help of any nice or delicate 
observations j and while the science can hardly be said to 
exist. If there is every reason to believe, and none what- 
soever to disbelieve, that the mean motions of the Hindu 
astronomy have been gradually corrected in the same 
manner in which the calendars of ancient nations have 
been improved, the legitimate conclusion cannot be mis- 
taken, 

Ab far as a conclusion can he drawn respecting the state 
of astronomy among the Hindus, from the state of their 
instruments of observation (and an analogy might he ex- 
pected between those closely connected circumstances,) 
the inference entirely corresponds with what the other 
circumstances in the condition of the Hindus have a ten- 
dency to establish. The observatory at Benares, the great 
seat of Hindu astronomy and learning was found to be 
rude in structure, and the instruments with which it was 
• provided of the coarsest contrivance and construction. 

Even Mr. Playfair himself observes that ^regular ob- 
servations began to be mode in Chaldea with the era of 
Nabonassar ; the earliest which have merited the atten- 
tion of succeeding ages,” The observation which he next 
presents is truly philosophical and important. ‘‘The cu- 
riosity of the Greeks,” says he, “was, soon after, directed 
to the same object ; and that ingenious people was the 
first that endeavoured to explain or connect, by theory, 
the various phenomena of the heavens,”* This was m 


sttcces^ivo rcTolntions.” Easay« by l>r. Adam Smith, p. 07, 03. Of the Per- 
slaiw, Mr. Scott Warlnpaay?,** Their perrcrie predilection for judicial nrtrolopy 
excites them to the study of astronomy, merely that tliey may fon-tcU the con- 
junction of the planets ; and nrhen they arc able to do this 'U'lth any depreo of 
jtcenracy, they arc accounted men of considerablo science. Titcy haw 
cicscrij^tlons of Ephcmcris ; the first contalnin;' the conjunction and opi^osUlon 
of the Irnnlnarios: and the second the eclipses, the lonpltude and lotitudeof 
tho stars," See. Tour to Shcerai, p. 254. Tlio pastes Of the historian tclufj 
little adapted to mathemTitlcal and astronomical discussion, I have inserted, 
by uny of Appendix, an examination of tho arj^nraents for the antiquity and ex- 
cellence of the Hindu astronomy ; 'vrith T.htcli tho friendship of tho f^nt ma- 
thematician to whom 1 hare allndcd lias enabled me to clnddato tbo subject. 
Seo Append. Ko. 1 . at tho end of the chapter. ,* 

* rinj-Gdr on tho Astronomy of tho Dmlimens. Trans. Roy. Soc. Edln. »* 
135. 
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imporianl all tlmt proco'U'd more or^rn^Ation BOOK 11, 
nnd cinpiriciHin, not even llic coininonrcinont nf ^^cienro,* ciiAr. ix. 

licndih; *‘Tho nMnmomyof India ^ivo^ no thoory, nor 

ovon nny dr^criplion of the celestial jdicnomonn, but 
KntiFfuv^ with the calcnlatioTi of corlaiti cliangoA in 
the heavens l^Arlicularly of tho eclipse‘s of tlic hun and 
mnon, and with the rules nnd tables by which tlic,*^o calcti- 
lations nnj‘^t be perfonncMl. Tho IJrahinen, acalinp him- 
Fcif on the ground, nnd arranging hia shells before him, 
rei^entstho enigmatical verses Hint arc to guide hia cal- 
culation, mid from his little tablets nnd palm-leaves, tabes 
out tlie numbers that are to bo enijiloycd in it, ]Iool>- 
tains his result with wonderful certainty and exj>edilion; 
but Imving little knowledge of the jirinciplcs on wliich 
bis niles arc foundctl, nnd no nnxiety to be better in- 
fonncil, he is jKjrfcctly aatisfiefl, if, as it usually linpiN^im, 
the commencement and clumtion of tho eclipse niuswcr, 

'within n few minules, to liis jirtsliction. IVyoml this, his 
n>tronomical inquiric^s neverextend ; nnd In’s obsen’ntions, 
when bo makes any, go no further than to detenninc tho 
meridian line, or tlic length of tho day at the place where 
he observes/’* 

Scarcely can there be drawn a ntronger ]ucture than this 
of tho rude nnd infant state of nslronorny. 31io Brah- 
men, making his calculation hy shells, in nn exact resem- 
blance of the rude American perfonning the Kamo opera- 
tion by knots on n string; and both of them exliibit a 
practice which tlion only jirevnilH; idther when the more 
ingenious and conunodiotiR method of cijiliering, or ac- 
counting by wit ton sigiiF, is unknown; or wlicn the human 
mind is loo rude nnd too weak to break through tlio force 
of an inveterate custom.* 

< Dr. 5^lUh ** Sfttnrr, nccorOln;^ to common f>l>«crrallon, npf»cnnin 
chi\r(« of jarrln;: and dl'conlan! apj'caratirr^, tmoMltlcli rhllo^niilu cmlcniour^ 
to Intnwlucr order liy rriin‘'*cnHitp the lnW<lldc cln ni lilnd to^slitr nil 

llirv 01«jojulf'd It tliu< fo-itlir^ tljc lnn>;inallcm, n»id rettders tlio 

theatre of Tiiiiirc a more coherent, and ihcn'ftpn* a mnrx^ tna^^nlflcent ei'cctnclo, 
than othrrwhc it "oiild rt)>pcar to \*^. Slnnhliid In the flr^t nirei of r(K!ietr !m\o 
Jlttle cnriosily to find »)ut tlm*'' hld'lm clinln^ of cveins which hind toyciliertho 
seemlnfjly dhjfdniMl nyjM nranei,*^ of nature. A Mvfifro Imi no Inclination to 
ttmn^e htin^lf xitli n' irchln^otil wrliat recmi to Aor\c no otluT puri*^P than to 
render the theatre of nature a mon' connected eiTctaclc to his hnn^lnatlon,” 

K«sa)Ti, IIM. of Aftron. pp. 20 , 21 , 23 . 

3 rlayfalr, on the A*.tnm, of the Jirnhreen'*. Tmns. Il.S. IMh 13<^, 130. 

^ Go;;ruet, Iiarln;: mentioned the qniwps of the IVnivlans, My(', ** It Is thO 
tame vrlth the ne^no i on the cfytnl of JuMa, They know notliliK' of tho art of 
avTltlo;;, and yet they can calculate Uie larKCit sums Mlth great facility, by 
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But the rude state of the science of astronomy among 
the Brahmens of the present day, is supposed to have 
neen preceded by a period in which it was cultivated to a 
high degree of perfection. It is vain to ask at what date 
this penod had its existence; and where the signs of such 
ancient knowledge are to be found* To these questions, 
no answer can be returned. Sir William Jones himself 
admits, “ it is improbable that the Indian astronomers, in 
very early times, had made more accurate observations 
than those of Alexandria, Bagdad, or Maraghah ; and still 
more improbable that they should have relapsed without 
apparent cause into error.” ^ Mr, Davis, one of the oriental 
inquirers to whom we are most indebted for our know- 
ledge of Hindu astronomy, says, “ I had been inclined to 
think with many others, that the Brahmens possess no 
more knowledge in asti’onomy, than they have derived 
from their ancestors in tables ready calculated to their 
hands, and that few traces of the principles of the science 
could be found among them ; but, by consulting some 
Sanscrit books, I was induced to alter my opinion* I be- 
lieve the Hindu science of astronomy will be found as well 
known now, as it ever was, among them,”* In other words, 


meana of cords and knots, -vvlilch have their own slpniflcatlon.^ Hist. Gdn. do 
Voyage, Iv, 2S3, 373, and 393. Ori^ of I*aw8, 1. 224. Wo arc Informed hy 
Herodotus, that the Eg>'ptlanfl, like tho Brahmens, counted by shells; 
and, at one time at least the Greeks; hut in an Inverse order, the Greeks 
passing from left to right, the Egyptians from right to left. Herodot* lib. IL 
cap. 36. 

* Aslat, Res. li. 116. The following Is vuluahle from the pen of II. Delamhre, 
“ JI. La Place, qui avoit quelquo Int^rCt h soutenir la grande anclennetd de 
Vastronomie Indlenne, et qul avoit d*abord parld des mouveraens moyens et des 
dpoques des Hindoos do la manltre la plus avnntageuso, a finl pourtant par 
crolrc et Imprimer que leurs tables ne remontent pas nu dela du 13mc slbde. 
Mr. Pla>^r, cn rdpondant h VoMectlon do M. de La Place, ne la (Idtrult pas. 
Pen Importe que Ballly alt alhrme plus ou molns dtrectement ct positlvement 
la conjonction gdndrale des planbtcs, qul a ddtcrmlnd I’dpoque ; co qu'll fallolt 
(^alrdr est un fiilt. Lea tables indiquent-elles en effet cette conjonction, 
rdpoque alors est Active, et Pastronomic Indlenne est boanconp pins modeme, 
Lcs tables n’indiqnent-clies pas cette conjonction, alors I’objectlon de M. I>a 
Place tombo d’ellc-mCme. C'est cc quo no dit pas Jlr. Playfair, ct e’est ce que 
Je n*al pas le terns de verifier, ilals quand mCme Pobjcctlnn serolt sans force, 
il rcuterolt blen d’nntres dlflacultds. Ce ne sont pas quelques rencontres 
henreusca pannl nne foule do calcnls erronds oh Incohdrens, qul sufHroIent 
pour prouver Pantlqnltd de PAstronomio Indlcnue. I*a forme mystdrlense de 
leurs tables ct de leurs mdthodcs sufBrolt pour donner des soupcons sur leur 
Tdmdtd. C’est une question qnl probablement no sera Jamals dwidde, ct qul 
nc pourrolt P6trc que par de nouvclles ddeouvertes dans Ics dcrlts des Bln- 
dou^.” Letter from M. Hclarabe, doted Paris, July 21, 18U, published, 
pcndlx, note D., of “ Researches concerning the Laws, &c, of India, hy Q. 
Craufurd, Esq.” 

3 Aslat Res. U. 226-223. 
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tlie ignorauco of tlio present ago is the same \ritli tlio ig- BOOK IL 
noranco of all former ages.’’* chap. rx. 

While we arc thus unable, from all wo have learned of 

tbo Hindu astronomy, to infer either its high antiquity, 
or great excellenoo, it is a matter of doubt whether oven 
that portion of the science which they possess, they may 
not, to a certain degree, have derived from other nations 
more advanced in civilization than themselves^ The 
HJndu astronomy possesses certain features of singularity 
which tend to prove, and have, by various inquirers, boon 
hold sufficient to pmve, its perfect originality. But it 
may very well be supposed, that in a science which so na- 
turally fixes the attention of oven a rude people, the 
Hindus themselves proceeded to a certain extent; and 
oven if they did borrow the most valuable portion of all 
that they know, that it was constrained to haraionize with 
the methods they had already invented, and the dis- 
coveries they had previously made. The fact, moreover, 

' Of tliat Ipnoranas talvO tho followinp specimens : — “ The Bhngavnt (says 
Jfr. Davis, Asiat. Res. Hi, 226) vriicn treating of tl»o ^yatora of the universe, 
places the moon above tho sun, and tho planets nboN-o tho fixed stars.” — 

“ Tlio prince of serpents continually sustains tho weight of tids earth,’* Sa- 
contala, beginning of net v.— ** Some of them” [the llmhracns of the present 
day] “ arc capable," says Mr. Ormc, Ulst. of Judost. i. 3, of calculating 
an eclipse, which seems to be tho utmost stretch of tliclr mathematical know- 
ledge,” 

^ As compared with tho state of Astronomical science in modem times, 

Hindu Agronomy, of course, Is far from excellence, as Schlcgcl remarks, ” 11 
n’est pasbesoln do Ihirc dc gros llvres pour lo prouveri;” It periiaps, Inferior 
to the Astronomy of tho Greeks, but tt^ilbits many proofs of accurate observa- 
tion and deduction, highly creditable to tho science of Hindu Astronomers. 

Tho dhision of tho ecliptic Into lunar mansions, tlie solar sodUc, tho mean 
motions of tho planets, tlio precession of tho equinoxes, tho earth’s self support 
In sjaicc, tho diurnal revolution of tho caitli on Its axis, tho revolution of tho 
moon on her axis, her distance from tho earth, tho dlmoiislon of tho orbits of 
tlic planets, tlio calculation of cclli>sc5, are parts of a system nhich could not 
have been found amongst an unenlightened people. That tho nntlqnltj' of tho 
Hindu Astronomy has been exaggerated is no doubt true, bnt there is no 
reason to conceive tlint it Is not nndent, "Evtn Dentley, himself, refers tho 
contri\anco of tlio lunar mansions toH. C. 1*12<<, a period anterior to tho 
earliest notices of Greek Astronomy, and Implying a course of still earlier ob- 
servation. The originality of Hindu Astronomy, If tills ora bo granted, is at 
once established, bnt it Is also proved by Intrluslc evidence, as although tUero 
are some rcmarkablo coincidences hot ween tho Hindu and other sj'storas, 
their methods nro their own. ” If there bo any resemblances.” says Professor 
Wallace (Account of British India, Edinburgh,) they have arisen out of tho 
nature of the science, or from wlvat the Indiana have borrowcil from tho Ara- 
bians, who were Instnicted by tho Greeks, rather tlmu from nnrihing borrowed 
from the Indians by tlie Arabians or the Greeks.” Tliero is no occasion to 
suppose Uio Greeks were Instructed by tho Hindus, but the Arabians cer- 
tainly were. Their onm writers affirm that Indian Astronomers were greatly 
encouraged by the early khalifs, particularly llumn ol Rashid and A1 Mnmun ; 
they were Invited to Bagdad, and their works woro translated Into Arabic. 

Tho Hindus were, fuKy as mucli as the Greeks, tho teachers of tho Arabians. 
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BOOK II. is tbfit if tlio Hindu astronomy exhibits marks of dis- 
ciiAP. IX. tiiiction from other systems, it exhibits, on the supposi- 

tion of its originality, still more surprising instances of 

agreement with other s}^tcms. “The days of the week” 
(I use the language of ]\Ir. Playfair) “ are dedicated by the 
, Brahmens, os by us, to the seven planets, and, what is 
truly singular, they arc arranged precisely in the same 
order. The ecliptic is divided, as with us, into twelve 
signs of thirty degrees each. Tliis division is purely ideal, 
and is intended merely for the purpose of calculation. 
The names and emblems by which these signs are ex- 
pressed, are nearly the same as with us ; and as there is 
nothing in the nature of things to have determined this 
coincidence, it must, like the arrangement of the days of 
the week, bo the result of some ancient and unknown com- 
munication ” ' From this striking ciroumatance, Montucla, 
the celebrated bistorion of matboraatics, inferred, that the 
Hindu zodiac was borrowed from the Greeks ; and from 
the vicinity of the Greek empire of Baotrio, as well as 
fi’om the communications which took place between the 
Hindus, the Persians, and Arabians, the facility with 
which the knowledge of the Grecian astronomy might 
pass into India is clear. Sir William Jones controverts 
the position that the Hindu ecliptic was borrowed from 
the Greeks; be contends that it was .derived from the 
Chaldeans.^ But this is the same in the end.* 

I Playfair, on tho AstTOnomy of tbe Brahmins, Ttans. H.S. E. li. MO, MI. 
ScOt io the samo purpose, Colcbroohc on the Indian and Arabian Divisions of 
the Zodiac. Aslat. Res. lx. 323, 37G. 

3 Aslat. Res. ti. 289. 

3 The dWlsIon of the lodiac among tlio Blrraans as tvcII os the Brahmens, 
resembles onrs, the original Chaldean. “ Jly firlcnd Sangermano,” (says Dr. 
Buchanan, AbIkI. Res. vi. 204), *' gave Captam Symea a silver basin, on irhkli 
the ts'elvc signs were embossed. Ho conceived, and I think Justly, that this 
to^c had bwn communicated to tho Bunn an s from Chaldea the Interven- 
tion of the Brahmens. And I find, that In this conjecture he Is supported by 
Sir W. Jones, (As. Res. 11, 306). Both, however, I am afraid, vrlll exdte the 
indignatiou of the Brahmens, who, as the learned Judge In another place al- 
leges, have always been too proud to borrow science from any nation ignorant 
of tho Vedos. Of their being to proud as not to acknowledge thoir ohll^tfons, 

I make no donbt; bnt that they have borrowed from the Chaldeant, who were 
ignorant of Uie Vedas, Sir W. Jones himself has proved. VTiy,thon, should he 
have opposed the sarcastic smiles of perplexed Bandits to the reasoning of M. 
Montucla (As. Rcs.il. 303, 289), when that learned man alleged that tho Urah- 
‘mens have derived astronomical knowledge from the Greeks and Arabs. The 
expression of tho Braluneus quoted by him os a proof, namely, ‘that no base 
creature can be lower than a Yavan or Greek,* only exposes their miserable Ig- 
norance and disgusting lUIberollty.”— On this pride, too great to learn (a sura 
sl^ of barbarity), It Is also to be remarked, that a matrimonial connexion 
(among the Ulndas the most sacred of oU connexions) took place between Sc- 
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At one time a disposition appeared to sot the know- 
ledge of the Hindus, in pure mathematics, veiy high. 

A very convenient, and even an ingenious mode of con- 
structing the table of approximate signs, is in use among 
the Hindu astronomers. “But ignorant totally,” says 
Professor Leslie, “ of the principles of the operation, those 


Icncus and Sandrocottos- '* On this difflcnltj',” says Mr, \STlford, “ I consulted 
tliQ pundits of Benares, and they all gave me the same nnrvrer; namely, that 
in the time of Chnndraguptn,tUo Yavanos were much respected, nud were oven 
considered as a sort of Hindus.” Aslat. Res. v. 236. what was to hinder the 
Bnihincns from learning astronomy from the Greeks at that period? iir. Wfl- 
fonl Indeed says that a great lutercourso formerly subsisted bet^vecn tho Hindus 
and tho nations of tho West. Ibid. Ill, 21)7, 2B3, Sir William seems to havo 
knoAvn but little of the intercourse which subsisted between the Hindus and 
the people of tho West. Suetonius (in vit. Octav.) Informs us, that the Indians 
sent ambassadors to Anitas. An embassy mot him when in SjTla, from king 
Porus, as lio is ::alled, with letters written In the Greek character, containing, 
ns usnol, a hjTierboUcal description of tho grandeur of tho monarch. Strabo, 
lib. XV. p, GC6. A Brahmen was among tJiose ambassadors, who followed 
Augustus to Athens, and there burned himself to death. Strabo, Ibid, and 
Dio Cass, lib. HU, p. 627, Another splendid embassy was sent from tho same 
quarter to Constantino. Ccdronl AimoL p. 242, Kd. Basil. lBb6; Maunco, 
llUt. ill. 125. “I have long harboured a suspicion,” soys Gibbon, ” that all 
tho Scythian, and #omr, perhaps mucA, of the Indian science, was derived 
from the Greeks of Bactriana.” Gibbon, vit, 294. A confirmation of this Idea, 
by no means trifling, was found In Clilna, by Lord iincartney and his suite, 
who discovered Uio mathematical instruments deposited in the cities of Pekin, 
and Nankeen, not constructed ior the latitude of those places, hut for the 37th 
parallel, tho position of Balk or Bactria ; Barrow’s Chino, p. 239. The cer- 
tainty of tho fact of a Christian cliurch being planted in India at a time not 
distant from that of tho apostles, is a proof that the Hindus had the means of 
learning from tho Greeks. — We learn the folloNvlng vor}’ important fact from 
Dr, Buchanan : Tho greater part of Bengal manuscripts, owing to tho badness 
of tho paper, require to be copied at least once In ten years, as they will, in 
that climate, preserve no lon^r; and cverj’ copyist, it it to Iw suspected, adds 
to old books whatever discoveries be mokes, relinquishing his imme^te repu- 
tation for learning. In order to promote tho grand and profitable employment 
of his sect, the delusion of tho multitude. Aslat, Res. vl. 174, note. Anquetil 
Duperron, who had at an early period asserted tho communication of Grecian 
science to tho Hindus, (see RecherchcsHlstcriqucs etPhilosophiques surlTnde) 
supported this conclusion at tho end of his long life. ” N’est U pas avoud,” 
sa}*B he In his notes to the French translation of Paollno’a Travels, ill. 442 ; 
** quo, do tout terns, sans conquOto, avee conquQte, par terre comma par mer, 
P.t\jslc, PIndc, ct PEuropc, out cu dcs relations plus ou moins active*; que les 
savans, lea sages do ces contrdes ^o sent vlsitds, ont pn se falre part do lours 
ddeouvertes; vt qu’il n’est pas hors do vralsemblancc que qnelquca nns auront 
fait usage dans lcnrallvTes,niOme sans cn avertlr, desnou^-eUes Inmibres qu’ils 
avalcnt retjucs do I'dtrangtr? Do nos jours, lo Rojah d’Amber, dans scs 
omrages ostronomlqucs, parlc des tables do la Hire Le Rajah Djcsslngue, 
num protltd dcs lc(?ons du P. Boudler, qu'll avalt appeld auprbs de lul. SI 
I’astinnomo Brahmc, avee lequel 3L lo Gentil a tni\'ailld h Pondlcherrl, dcrit 
sur Vostronoinlc, sans abandonner lo fond do scs princlpcs, du syatOmo Indlen, 
U ado^item des pratiques qu*H aura remarqudos dans son disciple, cnlculera, 
quolquo Indou, h la Frau^abKj, ct donnera commo do lul, du pays des rdsultats 
Brds do ses rapports avee I’astronomle Franijal'^c. Nler ces proba- 
hliitds, e’estno pas connaltro les hommes.” — II y a dilTdrentes dpoques dans 
los wlcnccs Indlcnncs, dans la raythologio, les opinions rcllgieuses de cetto 
^ Indlcns ont re^ ou crapruntd diverses connalssances des ArabM, 
dcs Pcrscs, cn tel temps; des Gnxs ims tel autre,” Ibid. p. 451. 
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BOOK IT. humble calculators arc content to follow blindly a slavish 
ciiAP.Jx. routine. The Brahmens must, therefore, have derived 

— = such information from people fuiiher advanced than 

themselves in science, and of a bolder and more inventive 
genius. Whatever may be the pretensions of that passive 
race, their knowledge of trigonometrical computation has 
no solid claim to any high antiquity. It was probably, 
before the revival of letters in Europe, carried to the Ea^ 
by the tide of victory. The natives of Hindustan might 
receive instruction from the Persian astronomers, who 
were themselves taught by the Greeks of Constantinople, 
and stimulated to those scientific pursuits by the skill and 
liberality of their Arabian conquerors ” ^ 

' Elements of Gcometrj', etc., by John Leslie, Professor of iloral Philosophy 
In the DnJrersIty of Edlnbnr?;rh, note AJI that can be Mid in favour of 

the mathematical science of the Hindus is verj' skilfully summed up In the 
fnlloTvlnp pasM^.by a mathematlclxin of first-rate eminence, William Wallace, 
Esq., the Professor of Mathematics in the Unhcrslty of Edluburglu *‘Tlic 
researches of the Icumed have brought to light aitronomlcal tables in India, 
^vb^ch must have been constructed by the principles of p^eometry ; but the 
jicriod at 'wlilcli they have been formed has by no means been completely as- 
certained. Some arc of opinion, that they have been framed from observations 
made at a vciy' remote period, not less than 3,000 years before the Christian 
era ; and if this opinion be vrell founded, the science of geometry must lia\o 
been cultivated In India to a considerable extent, long before the period as- 
signed to Its origin In the West; so that many of the elementary propositions 
may liavc been brought from India to Greece. T^e Hindus Irnvc n treatL'MJ 
called the Snrro Sidhanta, "which professes to be a revelation from heaven, 
communicated to Meya, a man of great sanctltj*, about four millions of years 
ago ; but bett’ng aside this fabulous origin, it has been supposed to be of pvat 
antiquity, and to Imve been written at least two thonsand years before the 
Chrikian era. Intcrrvovcn with many absurdities, this book contains a rational 
system of trigonometry, which differs entirely from that first known m Greece 
t T Arabia. In fact, It is founded on a geometrical theorem, which was not 
known to the geometricians of Europe before tlic time of Vieta, about two 
hundred yearn ago And It croploj s the sines (ff arcs, a thing unknowm to the 
Greeks, who used the chords of the double arcs, Tlie invention of sines has 
been attributed to the Aralrs; but it is pt'ssible that they may havn received 
this improvement in trigonometry, as well as the numeral diameters, from, 
India.” KUlnburgh Encyclopedia, Article Geometry', p. 191. Tlic only fact 
here as'crtcrt, which bears upon tlie question of tiic clvllliation of the Hindus, 
is that of tbclr using the rincs of arcs Instead of tlie chords of the double arcs. 
Suppose that they invented this method. It proves nothing beyond wlmt all 
mtn believe, tlint the Hindus made a few of tlic first steps In cIvilUation at an 
early period; and tlmt they engaged In those nlistract speculations, metaphy- 
slcal and matlieraatlcol, to which a serai-barbarous people arc strongly inclined. 
The Arabians were ncvxT more than semi-barbarous. The Greeks were no 
better, at the early ago when they were nequatnad with the elementary pro- 
positions of geometry. If the Greeks or Arabians invented, In the feml-bor- 
barous ftate, the mOde of computation by the chords, what was to hinder the 
Hindus from Inventing, while semi-barbarous, the mtfde of computing by tlic 
sines of arcs? This is upon the supposition tlmt the mode of computing by 
sines, and the elementary propositions on which it depends, really arc original 
among the Hindus. But tills fccms not to rest upon very satisfactory proof, 
when it is barely Inferred from the nsc of chords by tlie Greeks ; and the po»- 
tlbilittt alone is asserted of the Arabians having derived the knowledge trom 

th^Und w.or shifted his ground ; as his quotation from rrofesior 
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Arithmetic is a branch of mathematics ; and among other BOOK II. 
inventions, of which the honour has been claimed for the cHAn. ix. 

Hindus, is that of numerical characters.* Whether the 

signs used by the Hindus are so peculiar as to render it 
probable that they invented them, or whether it is still 
more probable that they borrowed them, are questions 
which, for the purpose of ascertaining their progress in 
civilisation, are not worth resolving. “The invention of 
numerical chamcters,” says Qoguet, “must have been very 
ancient. For though flints, pebbles, and grains of com 
&0., might be sufficient for making arithmetical calculations, 
they were by no means proper for presonung the result of 
them. It was, however, necessary on many occasions to 
prosonm the result of arithmetical oj^orations, and conse- 
quently it was necessary, very early, to invent signs for that 
purpose.*'- Under these motives, a people, who had com- 
munication with another people already acquainted with 
numerical signs, would borrow them: a people wffio had 
no such commimication, would be under the necessity of 
inventing them. But alphabetical signs, far more difficult, 
were invented at a rude period of society ; no certain proof 
of civilisation , is therefore gained by the invention of 
arithmetical characters. The characters of which Euro- 
peans themselves make use, and which they have boiTowed 
from the Arabians, are really hieroglyphics; and “from 
tho monuments of the Mexicans,” says Goguet, “which 
are still remaining, it appears that hiei*oglyphics were used 
by that people, both for letters and numerical characters.”^ 

That diligent and judicious inquirer says, in genei-al, “Tho 
origin of ciphers or numerical charactei*s was confoimded 
with that of hieroglyphic writing. To this day, the Arabian 


Wallace 1 r hostile to the purport of his argument, and proves that the Hindns 
had an original method of computation, and one which anticipated mcnlcm 
dUcoverj'. Tho position that they must have been Indebted to a people further 
nds-anced than tiionisch'cs, os. for instance, the Greeks, Is sho^ra to bo un- 
tenable. Obliged, however reluctantly, to mlmlt that tho Hi ud ns may liavo 
Invented this method, tho autlior fulls back upon the more general charge, 
and says, ”it docs not snbstantinto their clvilliatlon." Tho question at issue 
in this place Is, not their civilization, hut their proflciency in mathematics ; 
and tho Instance given is favourublo to the pretensions of the Hindus to very 
considerable progress effected by their own independent efforts. — W. 

* Even Dclambro, who disputes tho originality of Hindu astronomy, con- 
cedes their claim to early progress in arithmetic, and tho Im-cntiou of numerical 
ciphers. — W. 

2 Origin of lAws, 1. 221. 
a Origin of Laws, 1. 22 i. 
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jjOOK 11. ciphers are real luerogl} 7 )hicfl, and do not represent words, 
ciMT. IX. but tilings. For wliich reason, ihougli the nations who use 
^ ,Z — - — tliom speak difTcront languages, yet these characters excite 
the ideas of tlio same numbers in the minds of all.* 
Algebraic signs, which wore brought into Europe from Ara- 
bia, may, it issaid, have originated in Indio. There is an asaer- 
tionof the Arabian UTitors, that an Arabian m athematician in 
959 travelled to India, in quest of information. lie might, 
howovor, travel without finding. On this foundation, it is 
plain that no sound inference can bo established. If, indeed, 
it were proved that, the algebraic notation came from India, 
an invention which the Arabians could make, implies not 
much of ci\dlisation wherever it was made. The shape, 
indeed, in which it was imported from Arabia, sots the 
question at rest. It cannot bo described more clearly and 
shortly than in the words of Mr. Playfair. Tlio characters, 
as imported from Arabia, ^^aro mere abbreviations of words. 
Thus the first appearance of algebra is merely that of a 
system of shoi*t-hnnd 'writing, or an abbreviation of common 
language, applied to the solution of arithmetical problems. 
It was a contrivance merely to save trouble.’^ 

The books of the Hindus abound with the praise of 
learning: and the love and admiration of learning is a 
mark of civilisation and refinement. By the panegyrics, 
howovor, in the books of the Hindus, the existence is proved 
of little to which admiration is due. On the pretensions 
of the Brahmens to learning, the title to which they re- 
served exclusively to themselves, a great port of their 
unbounded influence depended. It was their interest^ 
therefore, to excite on admiration of it, that is, of themselves, 

* IblG. Sir, Gilchrist renders it hlphly prohnblc, that not only the digits, 
hut the letters of the olphnhct, ore hieroglyphics. Philosophic Etymology, 
p. 23. 

9 Second nisscrtotion. Supplement to the Encyclop.Tdla Drltonnicn, p. 12. 
It is a coincidence ^vcll worth remerklng, thut Dlopbnntns, a Greek malUcma- 
tlclan of Alexnndrin, nhont 1?>0 years alter Clirist, employed a like expedient. 
“The questions ho resolves.” tays Mr. Playfair, “arc of conslderuhle dllHculty. 
The expression Is that of common lancua^Jo abbreviated, and assisted by a fer 
symbols.” Ibid. p. 13. In n MS. of Dloplmntus, which llombclll soys he saw 
’ in tho Vatican library, the Indian authors, he says, arc often quoted, KoUdng 
of this appears In tho work of IHophantns, which was published about three 
years after tho time when BomlKsIll wrote. Nor has any other work of DIo- 
phnutw been produced, It Is, besides, to bo remembered, tliat the Greeks 
the word Jnd'nm uith jrrent latitude. They applied It not merely to the 
people beyond the Indus: they appUed It, also, to a people on tho Enxlnc Sea; 
to a people In Ethiopia ; In a geuernl way, to all the people of tho East, It Is 
by no means clear that Dloj)hantU8 would not apply It to the Arabians them- 
selves. See Appendix, No. U., at tho end of tho chapter. 
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by every artifice. TMioii v:o contomplato, however, the 
nequiremeuis and performances on which the most lofty 
of these pancg}Tics woixj lavished, wc can bo at no loss for 
a jv\dgn\cnt on their learning, or the motive from which the 
l^raises of it arose. To bo able to read the Vedas was merit 
of the most exalted nature ; to have actually read them, 
olovatod the student to a rank almost superior to that of 
mortals. priest,” says the sacked text of ^lonu, ^‘who 
has gone through the whole Veda, is equal to a sovereign 
of the whole world.* What is valuable in learning could bo 

* Ln\r 5 of ^Icnu, du \x. 246. “Slnco tlic era of Ilnllicrt nnd Sir Wlllhm 
Joncn,” wira >lr. Scott Wnrinp, “ tlic existence of the precious innnuserlptJ< of 
Samcrit learning? Iins, like the diorus to n ^mpular sonp, bcon echoed from 
author to niithor, mIiO, tlmuph entltvly Ipnnrnnt of Sanscrit, Imvo stamped 
vitli credibility' a wniinply ^npuo unpiKwltlon ; for what ]>ro<luction lm^c vro 
yet uccn to Justiff tho<o cxtrn\npmit praises?" Tour to Sliecrar, by Kd. Scott 
Warinp, p.5. Sir. Wllford, better ncqnalntcd with tlic Puranas tlian any other 
European, speaks of them uith little respect, lie talks “of the ipnorant 
comprilcrs of the Purann^ ^^ho lm\o arranped this lielcropci.coua mass without 
method and still less Judgment," .Vs. lies, si, 471. M. IJcrnlcr, tlian whom 
no European had better opportunities of olKcnlnp the actual and present 
attainments of tlic Brahmens, who observcil with a penetrating and Judicious 
spirit, and WTotc before tlio birth of theory on the subject, say s, “ Aprtis lo 
I'nrano nnclqucs nns so jettent dans la pbllnsoplilo ob ccrtaincmcnt ils rdus- 
sls-'cnt bicn pen ; — Jo I'a! dt^h dit, lls sont d’une immenr lento ct parcsscusc, 
ct no sont point anlini?s dans i’cspcnmcc dc parrenlr h nuclqnc diosc par Icur 
dtude." Suite dcs Memolrcs «ur rEmjilrc du Grand Mopol, 1. 184. “Incurs 
plus fomoux PendcUs" says he, “me scmblent trts Ignorans." Ibid. p. 186. 
Mcntloulnp their accounts of Uic world, lie says, “ II y cn a nussl qul veulont 
que la InmRirc ct Ics t^nebres soient Ics premier* pnncipcs.ct dlscnt la-dcssus 
mlllc ilio^s h ^'uo de pay's rans onlro nl suite, et npportent dc longues raisons 
yul ve xentent nultnn^t In nAffwo/j/ife, inals louvent la favoii ordlnolrc do 
jurlcr do pcnplc." Ibid. p. 187. Thougli the Hindus abstain religiously from 
anatomy, they pretend to know most confidently anatomical fHCts. “*Ils no 
lalssent pas d’ossurcr qu’il y a dnq mlllo vcincs dans liioinnio, nl plus nl 
molns, comme s’lls Ics avolcnt blen conttfs,*’ Ihld. p, 190. After a redew of 
their whole knowledge, which would bo reckoned no Incorrect outline, by the 
bc<t Informctl of the present day, ho adds, “Toutes ees grandes Impertinences 
quo Jc viens dc sous racontcr m*ont souvent fait dire en mol-mCmo quo si co 
sent Ih les fameusos sciences do ces anclens Brngmnnes dos Indcs, 11 faut quil 

J nlt cn Men du mondc trompd dans Ics grandes IdtJcs qu’on cn a con^ucs." 
bid. p. 193, “ For some time axcry unjust and unhappy impression appeared 
to imvo been made on the pnbllc mind, by the encomiums passed on the Hindoo 
writings. In the ftrst place, they were thus derated in their antiquity beyond 
the Christian Scriptures, the, writings of Moses having been called Uio pro- 
ductions of yesterday', compiinMl wltli thoso of the Brahrauns. Tlic contents 
of thoso iKXiks, also, were treated with the greatest rorarence; the primitive 
religion of the Hindoos, It was said, rcvcalctl tbc most sublime doctTlnes, and 
Inculcated a pure morality. Wc were tnnght to make the greatest distinction 
between the ancient and modem religion of the Hindoos ; for the apologists 
of Hlndoolsm did not approve of Its being judged of by present appearances. 
Some iMsrsons cndta\oar^ to pcrsimdo us,tliattlio Hindoos were not idolaters, 
bccAuso they maintained the unity' of God \ though they worshipped the work 
of their ow n hands os God, nnd tliuugh tlio number of theirgods was 330,000,000. 
It Is \ cry proliablc, that the unity of Qotl has been a scntlraont amongst the 
philosophers of every’ ago \ nnd that they wished It to bo understood, that they 
worsldpjicd the One God, whether they bowed before tlio imago of Molocb, 
Jupiter, or K«lce; yet mankind have generally concluded, that he who wor- 
ships an Image is an Idolater \ and I suppose they w ill cont'nuo t<‘ think so, 
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BOOKH. little understood^ where consequences of so much importance 
CHAr. nc. wore attached to a feat of this descriptioru 
The Hindus have institutions of educatioa; and the Brah- 
mens teach the arts of reading and -writing, by tracing the 
characters with a rod in the sand.* How extensively this 
elementary knowledge is diffused, we have received little 
or no informatioru This is a satisfactory proof of the want 
of intelligence and of interest with which our countrymen 
in India have looked upon the native population. The 
magistrates, however, 'who returned answers to the interro- 
gatories of government in the year 1801, respecting the 
morals of the people, describe the state of education in 
general terms, as deplorable in the extreme. Mr. J, Stracey, 
magistrate of Momensing, says, “The lower sort are ex- 
tremely ignorant.” Mr, Paterson, magistrate of Dacca 
Jelalpore, recommends “a total change in the system of 
education amongst those who have any education at aU 


tralOTj in this of reason, common sense should he turned out of doors.— 
Novr, hcmrever, the ^orld has had some opportunity of deciding upon the 
claims of the Hindoo 'writings, both as It respects their antiquity and the value 
of their contents . Jlr. Colebrooke's Essay on the Yddos, and his other Im- 
portaut translations ; the Bhuguvnt Geeta, by Air. Wilkins ; the translation of 
the Ramayunu, several volumes of -which have been printed ; some valuable 
papers in the Asiatic Hescorches ; 'with other translations by different Sunp- 
kritn scholars ; have thrown a great body of light on this subject ; and tbli 
light Js daily Increasing. — ^Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a 
distance, and through a mist ; hut when the fog has dispersed, and tlie person 
has approached it, he smiles at the deception. Such is the exact case with 
these books, and this system of Idolatry. Because the public, for want of 
being more familiar witli the subject, co^d not ascertain the point of t’mo 
when tho Hindoo Shastms -were -written, they therefore at once believed the 
assertions of the Brahmnns and their friends, that their antiquity was un- 
fathomable.” Ward on tho Hindoos, In trod, p, xclx, ” There is scarcely any- 
thing in Hlndoolsm, when tmly known. In which a learned mon can delight, 
or of which a benevolent man can approve ; and I am fally persuaded, that 
there will soon be but one opinion on the subject, and that this opinion will be, 
that the Hindoo sy-tem la leas andont than the Egyptian, and that It is the most 
■ puerile, impure, and bloody, of any system of idolatry that -was ever established 
on earth.” Ibld.cUi. 

' Anqnetil Duperron, who lodged a night at the house of a schoolmaster nt t 
Mnhratta village, a little north of Poona, gives a ludicrous picture of ffio teacli- 
Ing scone. Les dcollcrs, sur deux flics, accronpls sur leur talons, 'tnu^ofent 
nvee le dolgt lea lettres, on Ics mots, but nne planchc noire couverto de sable 
blanc ; d’autres rdpdtolent les noma dea lettres en forme de mots. Car k'S 
Indlens, nu lien de dire comme nous, a, b, c, prononcent ainai—awam, baunni, 
kauam. XrO moitre ne mo parut occupd pendant nne dcrai henre que la classo 
dura encore, qu’h ftnpper arec nn long rottn lo dos nad de cespau'VTCs enfans: 
en Asle c’cst la partle qni pa)*e ; la passion molhcurensement trop commune 
dans ces contrees, velllc h la suretd de cellc quo nos raaltrcs socriflent h 1^ 
vengeance. J'aurols dtd Won alse do m’entretenir avec Monsieur le r^* 
gocuo Maratc, ou du moins d’avolr nn alphabet de sa main ; roots so mor^e ne 
fnl permit pas de rdpondre h mea politesfes.” (Zendavesta, PIsc. Vrtm* 
p. ccxxr.) 
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adding that ^^tho great mass of tlio' lower rants Lave BOOKH. 
litorallj none.” The judges of the court of appeal and chap. ix. 

circuit of Moorslicdabad say: The moral character of a 

nation can he improved hy education only. All instruction 
is unattainable to the labouring poor, whoso own necessities 
require tbo assistance of their children ns soon asthoirtender 
limbs are capable of the smallest labour, ITith the middle 
class of tradesmen, artificers, an(J shoi^koepers, education 
ends at tea years of ago, and never reaches further than 
reading, wting (a scarcely legible liand on the plantain 
leaf), and the simplest rules of arithmetic.”* But if the 
Hindu institutions of education were of a much more perfect 
kindtbtm they appear to have ever been, they would afford a 
very inadequate foundation for the inference of a high state 
of civilisation. The truth is, that institutions for education 
more elaborate than those of the Hindus, arc found in the 
infancy of civilisation. Among the Turks and the Persians 
there are schools and colleges, rising one above another for 
the different stages of instruction.”^ And scnrcel}” in any 
nation does the business of education appear to have been 
a higher concern of the government than among the Ame- 
ricans of Mexico and Ponn’ 


* Papers on India Affairs, Ko, UL ordered (o bo printed bv the Iloaso of 
Commons, 30th April, 1813. 

^ “ TWe were In tlic^e times [the thnes of AHvcrdl, nnlwb of Bentral] at 
Arimabad,'" fays the anthor of the Seer Miitakharcen, ** numbers of persons 
wholored srlenccs and;lcamlDp, and cmplo^Td iliemscivcs In teaching? and 
te bchm taottht ; and I remember to Itavc seen in that city nnd its environs 
s^Bc.nlnc or ton professors of repute, nnd three or four hundrwl students and 
from whence may be conjectured the number of tliosc that must 
* ^ to\m<, and in the retired districts.” SccnMufakhorccn, 

^ 1 Kli, This ■with rx^rd to the J^fu^Intans ofBcn- 

^ The imnshtor says, fn o note, “ TTie render must mtc proitorly all these 
w^ts, and all these expresilons : their only object was the Coran and Its 
tbat is the ilaUoractan rclltrion, and the Mahometan law. 
different from tho«c nc nre wont to rt-cclvc from ourpnldM 
m nttramre. — In Tnln do some pc^^on^ talk to ns of collcjn?<» of pl^^ 

location, and I*ooks: these in Turkey convey not the same Idea s f ^ 
Aolner's Trarcls in Syria and Viryyt, 11 . 443 .-Cbardin, who 
a? orinkm of the Persians as Sir U jlllnm Jones of the Jllndns, fell^ 
ffvnicdes I’ersan^cst portc ftox 5 I 

dhc Ics Persans y 

apreiles Chrdtiens Europtcns, Ics plus 

*^* ^^^*^* *^^ colleges, ct Ics dl^venj ^ 2,0 
penvent pennettro.” And at J^Lr^xtry 
are distributed In great numbers lu Persia, jind roU ^ 

Ibe who established schools 

taui^htsucli they 

were princes, and of the chief to 

^ ^ only in a practical manner, nnd b> 
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BOOK n. As evidence of tho fond credulity with which the state 
CHAP. IX- of society among the Hindu s was for a time regarded, I ought 

to mention the statement of Sir W, Jones, who gravely, and 

with on oir of belief, informs us, that he had heard of a 
philosopher ‘^whose works were said to contain a system of 
the universe, founded on the principle of attraction and 
the central position of the sum*** This reminds the instructed 
reader of the disposition which has been manifested by 
some of the admirers of the Greek and Roman literature, 
and of these by one at least who had not a weak and credu- 
lous mind, to trace the discoveries of modem philosophy 
to the pages of the classics. Dr. liliddleton, in his celebrated 
life of Cicero, says, that "several of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the modem philosophy, which pass for the original 
dicoveries of these later times, are the revival rather of 
ancient notions, maintained by some of the first philoso- 
phers, of whom we have any notice in histoiy; as the 
motion of the earth, the antipodes, a vacuum ; and a uni- 
versal gravitation or attractive quality of matter, which 
holds the world in its present form and order."* It is a 
well-known artifice of the Brahmens, with whose preten- 
sions and interests it would be altogether inconsistent to 
allow there was any knowledge with which they were not 


other lecttires ^erc of rellj^ton, and of those reasons and wtsdom on irhlch thefr 
laws were established, and of the number and tme exposition of them; for by* 
these means they attained to the art of government and military dlsdpline ; 
they disUngniahed the times and seasons of the year, and by reading in their 
knots they learned history and the actions of past ora ; they Improi^ them- 
selves also in the elegance and ornament of spcalong, and took roles and , 
measures for the management of their domestic affairs. Tliese ^Mnanlas, ■P'bo 
were philosophers, and In high esteem amongst them, taught something also of 
poetry, music, philosophy, and astrology,” Garrilasso de la Vega, Royal 
Commentaries, book iv. cb. xix. This same Inca exhibited one stroke at least 
vrhicli will be reckoned high wisdom by some amongst us: “ He enacted that 
the children of the common people should not bo educated In the literal arts 
and sciences, for that were to make them proud, conceited, and nngovemable, 
but that tlie nobility were those only to whom such literature did appertain, 
to render them more honourable, and capable of offices In the common- 
we^th." Ibid, There Is nothing,” (says Acosta, book vi. ch. 47) “ that 
Mves me more cause to admire, nor that I dnd more worthy of commen- 
datl«m and memory, than the oidcr and care the Mexicans had to nourish 
their youth.'^ He tells us they had schools In their temples, and masters 
to Instruct the young, “ In all commendable exercises, to be of good beha- 
vionr,” &c, 

J Aslat Res. 1. A30, and Iv. 1G9. 

2 Miildleton’s Life of (Cicero, sect. 12. Considerable enrrency was obtained 
by a verj' learned work of a clergyman of the Church of England, 3Ir. Dutei^ 
who undertook to prove that all the discoveries whicli the modems have made 
In the arts and sciences, may be found distinctly broached ih the writings of 
the nneients. 
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acqudntcd, or which wns not contained in some of thoir 
books, to attach to the loose and numeaning phiaseology 
of some of their own writings, wlmtovcr ideas they find to 
be in esteem ; or even to intoqxilato for that favourite 
purpose,* It wns thus extremely natural that Sir William 
Jones, whose pundits had become acquainted ^vith the ideas 
of European philosophers respecting the system of the 
imivorse, should hoar from them that those ideas were 


J Anqnctn Dnperron rIvc^ h rcmnrknblo instance of the dlsposHon of tho 
Brahmens to accoramcxlntc by falsification, even tliclr Mcrcd rcconls, to tlio 
ideas of Knropeans. '* SI jc n'avols pas qne lo commencoraent do I’Amcr- 
kosh contenoit la description du Hng:nra, pcut«0tro m"cnt il drd Impossible do 
d^Jeouvrir que mes Bmnmcs, qal no voulolcut pas do'voiler lo fond do lours 
mystbres, ^raiihmsolcut ot i>alUoicnt plut6t qu’lls no tmdulsolent.” Zendav, 
Disc. Pn'ilin. i. cecbiix. Dr. Buchanan found the propensity general, to de- 
ceive him in their accounts botli of their religion and hMorj'. See Journey 
through 3I\iorc, &c. II. 7G, 70, 80, “ Tim Brahmens,*' ho sajs, »hon risked 

for dates, or authority, say tliat thev must consult their books, svlilch may bo 
readily done; but svhcn'I send my Intcniretcr, \> ho Is also a Braluncn, to copy 
the date, they pretend that their books arc lost." Ibid. I. 33A. All information, 
ho says, from tho Brahmens, usually differs most essentially as derived from 
different individuals. Ihld. H. 30G, See an account of the Imposition practised 
by his pnndlts upon Captain Wlifnrd, by Lord Tcignmouth, in the Introduction 
to Ills Life of Sir illlam Jones ; also an account by Jlr. ^\^lfo^d himself, 
Essay on the Sacred Isles In tho West, Asint. Itcs vlii. 253. — In a letter to a 
friend. Sir. W. Jones said, ** I can no longer K’ar to ho at the mercy of our 
pundits, who deal ont tho Hindu law as they please, and make It at reasonable 
rates, when they cannot find it ready made." Life of Sir W. Jones, by Lord 
Teignmouth, 4to. Ed. p. 307. — Colonel Wilkes accuses the Hindu author of the 
Digest of Hindu Law, translated by ilr. Colcbrooke, of substituting a false 
prindple oflawfora tmoonc,outof a courtesy and consideration, for opinions 
established bv authorlt>', tchtch U peculiar to' the natives of India." IHstor. 
Sketches, p. IIG.— M. 

Tliesc proofs ** of a well-known artifice of tho Brahman%" are for tho most 
part proofs only of the Ignorance ormlsconccpUonsof Europeans. Du Perron's 
Instance is remarkable ns an illustmtlon of the former. There Is no allusion to 
tho " linpim," in a mythological sense, in tho beginning of the Araerkosh, and 
tlie Brahmans must have l>ecn much amused and ustonished at Du Perron's 
discovery ; the word “ llnga " does occur, it is true, but only in Its gramnintloal 
import of gender; the author Intimating tliat his work, (a lexicon) specifics tho 
genders of the nouns uhlcli it contains. Buchanan Insistetl on the pr^uctloa 
of uhat rarely, if ever, exists In manuscripts — dates, and that tliey were not 
manufactured for him proves tho lutcgrlty of hts Informers. Sir Wm. Jones's 
assertion Is general, and purports no more than an undeniable truth, that it 
becomes those Europeans who administer Jlohararacdan and Hindu law, to 
know that law for themselves, and not be wholly dependent upon Interpreters, 
who may have an interest in misleading them. Colonel Wilkes nssumes,'without 
any warrant, that Jagannatlm uas infiuonced by courtc'^y and consideration 
for estnbllslied opinions, in pronouncing tho earth to become the propertj- 
of kings by conquest. It Is much more probable that Jagannatha was quite 
honest, 05 ho Nvould attach great weight to the text on u hlch ho comments, 
hou ever Inconclusive It may appear to European critics, and whether well- 
founded or not, he expresses tho general sentiment of his conntrjTncn. Tlie 
onlv one of these proofs then that uill bear examination, Is tho case of Colonel 
Wllford, and ho tempted imposition by his incantlon and credulity. Tliat in- 
stances of literary imposture occur In India, as elsewhere, ii no doubt true, but 
they are not of a nature or extent to Justify the unqualified attribution of dis- 
honesty to all learned Brahmans whatever. — Sv* 
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BOOKIL contained in tlioir mvn books; Tho’\vondor^aS;tbatT\athout 
rrfAP, IX. any proof lio sLould bolicvo thcin.* 

1 Itc rali’ht Imvc pot proofs, cqnnl to tbovj ttIHi TrliJch they presented him, 
of 1‘lflto’ji hariiip l>ccn ncqnnlnted with the clrcnlntlon of tlic blood; viz., I«- 
cttuw when speokinp of thnt fluid he uses the word trfpury^odcu which Blpiilfles 
to bo ennied round. — It l« wortliy of remark, thnt the phnosopher, of\vhom 
Mr millam hCAnJ, and whoso works contained Buch Important dlscorcries, was 
railed Ynvnn Acharyn, that is Gentile or Greek. Ily the arjnimenl of Sir Vf 11- 
liam, we mlpht believe that the Grcekiantlclivatcd Newton. When Copernicus, 
dissatisfied with the rcccWcd account of the heavenly motions, addressed him- 
BCif to discover a now arrangement, wo arc told that " ho c^tamlncd all tho 
obscure tmdlilons delivered down to us, conceminp every other hypothesis 
which the ftuclcnts Imd Invented, lie found In Plutarch, tliat some old Pytho- 
porcans had represented the earth ns revolrlnp In the centre of the unlTcrfC, 
like a wheel round Its own axis ; and that others of the Kimo Bccl Imd removed 
It from tlic centre, and represented It ns revolving in the ecliptic, like a btar 
round the central fire. By this central fire he nuppovnl they meant the ann," 
&c. Dr. Ad. Smith, Essay on Hist, Astron. p. 51. 'SVo mlpht prove tlwt Par- 
menWes had a just conception of the ftpurc of the globe. Plato infonna us that, 
according to that Inquirer, To €<m 

HaiTO^w cvifVxAov o^ipacevoAtyieiovoyffw, 

JlecrtroflfK itroTTcAijc Trovn)* Tou yap cure ti 
Ovre pePaioTcpor TTfAct. l‘Int, Sophlstn, p. 171, 

Herodotus mentions the opinion of a naturalist, even In his days, who enp- 
posed tlint the ocean flowed round tlio earth, (a bold step towards the concep- 
tion of Its right figure,) top UKtavov yrjV vtpi vatrav pftiv, Bb. IL sect. 22. Dr, 
Vincent, giving an account of the knowledge possessed by the an dents of the 
globular form of the earth, and of tho saying of Strabo, that nothing obstructed 
Uic passage from Spain to Ixtdia by a westerly course, but the Immensity of 
the Atlantic ocean, has the fallowing note ; ** Aristotle seems the author of 
this supposition, as well as of most other things that ore extraordinary In the 
knowledge of tho ancients. See Ilochart, Pholcg. 109, SxrvaTrreii' tov Tr<pi tov 
T lpoicAtiow njAat tottov ry wcpi ttjv Ii*5i»o 3I'. Tlie parts about the pillars of 
HerculcB Join to tliose about India. This Is a nearer approach still j bnt both 
suppositious arise from the contemplation of tho earth ns a sphere.— Aristotle 
has also preserved the opinion of the P>'thagorcans, who made the sun the 
centre of our system, with the earth and the other planets rcvolTing round U, 
which Is the hypothesis adopted by Copernicus, and established by Newton. 
Strabo, likewise, who left tlio phenomena of tho heavens, and the form of tho 
earth, to the mathcmnticlaus, still thought the earth a sphere, and dcBcribes 
our system agreeably to the theory which was afterwards adopted by 
Ptolemy ; but ho odds tho idea of gravitation in a most aingulor manner. 
2^oipo<t5TjT 6 Koapos teat h Ovpai-or. ^11 POIIH 5*fTn to tuaoy rwr papeuP 
fi'ovpai-ov Trtpi^p»Tai irrpi rt avrrjv xat vtpi rvy a.v^ avaroki^ 

cirt Cuenr. Lib. il. 110. The earth and tho heaven ore both spherical ; but 
the tendency is to the centre of gravity. The heaven is carried round Itselt 
end round its axis from east to yrest. I barely auggOEt the extent of ancient 
knowledge on these questions ; those who wish to ^tify their cruiositj' may 
consult Stobieus, tom. li. cap. 2^, Ed. Hccren.Gtlttlng. 1792, 1794; andDIogenrt 
Laertius In Anaximander, l^ythagoros, and ^no, lib. vU. sect. 165." Penplns 
of the Erythrtean Sea, part IL 617.— Sir William Jones tells us, In bis Dis- 
course on tho Hindu zodiac, that tlie pundit ftamachandrahad a correct notion 
of the figure of the earth. — So had the elder Hermes, of whom it was one of 
the established maxims, that the earth was oviform, and hence tho oval form 
of many of the oldest temples of Egypt. The earth was called Brahma’s egg. . 
Sec Aslat. Ites. L 360. Or Jlamachandra, like a common fortunfl-teller, might 
only repeat to Sir TraUara what ho had learned from Sir ^YHlIam. — Europeans 
will arrive In time to think Justly respecting the Hindus: Thus speaksDr. 
Buchanan ; “ No useful science have the Brahmens diffused among thf Ir fol- 
io w^ers ; history they have abolished ; morality thor have depressed to tho 
utmost ; and tlie dimity and power of the altar they have erected on the ruins 
of tho state, and the rights of tho Bubject.” Aslat. Kes. vl. 166. 
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APPENDIX, Xo. L 


ROOK IL 

CHAV. 1.\. 


I^cmarl's on (he Arr^vtnents for (he AntiquU^ of' Hindu 
Aftronomij, 

HMIE knowledge of the Europeans concerning tlio astro- 
noiny of India is chiefly derived from difll-rent sets of 
astronomical tables hrouglit to Europe aidifTeioni titucs. 
All tboc tables arc obviously connected with one another: 
for they are all adapted to one mcriilian ; the mean motions 
arc the same in them all ; and their princip;d ci>ochs arc 
all deduced by calculation from one original epoch, Tlic 
most ancient of the Indian epochs is fixed in the year 3102 
before the Christian rera, at tho commencement of the 
Cali-}iig. On account of tho mutual connexion wliich, it 
is allowed, subsists between tho three remaining epochfl, it 
is only necessary to diRC\iss that one which seems to bo 
the most imiKuiant; it is comparatively of modern date, 
and goes back no further tlian to tho year of Christ, 1401, 
Bailly, in his Astronomio Indienne, has endeavoured 
to prove that the more ancient of the two epochs is fixed by 
actual observations; a proposition, which, if it were dearly 
made out, would confer tho highest antiquity on the astro- 
nomyof India, In a pai)cr in tho Edinburgh Transactions, 
^Lr. Playfair, who has adopted tho opinion of Pailly, has 
given a dear and forcible Rummary of all the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour of the aide he Hupj>orts. 
l^L Laxdaco, who is tho only other author that has noticed 
tho subject of tho Indian astronomy since tho jmblication 
of llailly's work, does not accede to tho opinion of 
his brother academician. In a xary short imstsage in the 
‘•SysUinc dll blonde,*’ Laplace stales it as his own opinion, 
that the ancient epoch of tho Brahmens was iido])tcd with 
tho viow of making all tho celestial motions begin at tho 
samo point of the zodiac: and ho very briefly hints tho 
reasons on which his opinion is founded. In dra\\nng up tho 
followung reinarks, tho obscmitions of Lajdaco have been 
kept in viow. 

1. If wo sot out from tbo opoch of 1401, aud compute tho 
places of the aim, moon, and tbo planets, for tho ancient 
epoch in 3102 a.c., it is found that all tho colcstiol bodies 
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* BOOK IL are then in mean conjunction with the sun in the origin of 
cffAP. IX. the moreable zodiac. Here then is an astronomical fact, 

— which the Indian tables necessarily suppose to have taken 

place, and which, it must be allowed, appears to be very fit 
to bring the authenticity of the ancient epoch to the proof. 
For, although the tables of the modem astronomy, highly 
improved as they are, do not enable us to go back more 
th^ 2000 years with extreme accuracy, yet they are suffi- 
ciently exact to afford the means of judging whether the 
general conjunction, supposed in the Indian tables, was 
actually copied from the heavens or not. Now ht !^illy 
has computed the places of the planets at the time of the 
ancient epoch of the Indians, or for the commencement of 
the Coli-yug, from the tables of Lalande : and, although 
all the planets, except Yenns, were then nearly in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, yet they were by no means so near to one 
another as to render it probable that this epoch wai fixed 
by observation. M. BaiUy argues that the conjunction could 
not be determined by direct observation ; because tke pla- 
nets are invisible when immersed in the sun’s light: and 
he shows that fifteen days after the epoch all the planets, 
except Venus, were contained within seventeen degrees of the 
zodiac. But this is not satisfactory. Mr. Playfair idmits 
that the Indian tables cannot be entirely vindicated in this 
respect. Laplace lays all the stress on this argument to 
which it seems fairly entitled. , 

The fiction of a general conjunction in the beginning of 
the moveable zodiac is the more remarkable, because it agrees 
precisely with the account which Ml BaiUy gives of the forma- 
tion of the Lidian astronomical systems. 

The validity of the observations made by the critic in the 
Edinburgh Review, as far os they regard the accuracy of the 
mean motions, and other astronomical elements which do 
not depend on the epochs, cauuot be disputed. There is 
but one way of determining the mean motions with accu- 
racy: namely, by comparing together real observations of 
the places of the planets mode at a sufficient inten^nl of 
time. No fictitious, or assumed, epochs can be of the least 
use for this purpose. Indeed Mr. Bentley does not main- 
tain that the Brahmens make any such use of their assumed 
epochs. The artificial systems of the Indian astronomy 
necessarily suppose the mean motions and other <ieIomonis 
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to be already determined and knovrru Mr. Bentley seems, 
in some measure, to have misconceived the nature of the 
arguments by wliich tbe Europeans endeavour to establish 
tbe antiquity of tbe Hindu astronomy. He seems to have 
imagined that nothing more was necessary for confuting 
all their reasoning on this subject, than to make them 
acquainted with the formation of the artificial systems of the 
Bmhmens. 

But considering Mr. Bentley as a person acquainted with 
liho astronomy of the East, and as having access to the 
books in which it is contained, his testimony cannot but be 
allowed to be of great force in the present argument. He 
tells us that the Brahmens, when they would form an astro- 
nomical system, go back to a remote epoch, and assume as 
the basis of their system: that all the heavenly bodies are 
in a lino of mean conjunction with the sun in the beginning 
of Aries: Now the Indian tables actually suppose such a 
conjimction at the commencement of the Cah-yug ; and in 
this they are at variance with the most exact of the modem 
astronomical tables. Is it not then in the highest degree 
probable that the era of the Cali-yug is an assumed, or ficti- 
tious epoch in the astronomy of the Hindus i 

If the ancient epoch, in 3102 a.o. be fictitious, the force 
of many of the arguments for the antiquity of the Indian 
astronomy vdll be greatly diminished. Eor that reasoning 
must needs be a good deal vague and unsatisfactoiy which 
rests entirely on the quantity of an astronomical element of 
an uncertain date, affected, as must be the case, by the errors 
of observation, of the limits of which we have no means of 
judging. 

2. The equation of the sun’s centre, according to the In- 
dian tables, is 2° lOi' ; whereas the same quantity, according 
to modem observations, is only 1° 551'. It is one conse- 
quence of the mutual disturbances of the planets that the 
eccentricity of the solar orbit, on which the equation just 
mentioned depends, was greater in former ages than it is 
at the present time. From the quantity which the Hindus 
assign to this astronomical element, M. Bailly has drawn an 
argiunent in favour of the antiquity of the Indian tables, 
which, it must be confessed, is of great weight, wh^ the 
difference of the Indian and European determinations is 
^conBlde^ed as arising from the gradual alteration of the p a 
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BOOK 11. netary orbits. But Laplaco has remarked that the cquntiou 
cTTAr. ITT. ^IiicU in the Hindu tables amount to 2^ loi', in really com- 
jx>sed of two ])arts ; namely, the equation of the sun's cen- 
tre, nnd the annual equation of the moon; both of which 
depend alike on the eccentricity of the sun’a orbit, and 
complete their periods in tho same inter^’al of time. The 
Indians have naturally enough blended these two irregula- 
rities together ; because, the groat object of their astronomy 
being the calculation of eclipses, tho relative places of tho 
sun and moon are effected by the sum of both. The aimfiol 
equation of the moon is nearly IT: and, when added to 
the equation of tlio sun s centre, tho amount (2® cy,) docs 
not differ much from tho quantity set down in tiio Indian 
tables. The force of 3L Bailly's argument is thoreforo com- 
I>lctely taken off. 

But tho remark of Laplace not only invalidates tho argu- 
ment for the antitjuity, hut it famishes a jjowcrful one on 
the opposite side. It is indeed in the situation of a perfi- 
dious ally, who not only deserts his friends, but nmrslmls 
bis whole force in the ranks of their oj)ponents. The amount 
of tho two irregularities which ore blended together by tho 
Indians is 2^ CV at tho present time; but if we go back to 
tho commencement of the Cali-^mg, there must bo addid 
about isy, on account of tho greater magnitude of tho 
sun’s ccccntricit}’ in that ago above wliat it ia in the i)re- 
sent centur}'; and tlius wo ouglit to have found 2®2C?, in 
place of 2® loy in tho Hindu tables, if their rtU})jK>5C(l 
antiquity bo granted It must bo admitted that, in this 
instance at least, tho Indian tables, whoji they are refem’d 
to the ancient c 2 )Och, arc fairly at variance with the fitatc 
of tho heavezLS, 

3. Tlie quantities which tho Indian tables assign to 
two other a'-.tronoinical elements, viz. tho mean motion‘>of 
Jupiter and Sdurn, have l>cen found to agree almost 
exactly, not with %v]iat is observed nt the jjrcscnt time, bat 
with wliat the theory of gravity sliowfl would liave been 
observed at the beginning of the Cali-yug. Tiiis ctiriciuy 
coincidence betwcoii the Hindu tablcsand tho rnodnl'^tru*c 
theory of inrKlem Euro|>c, was discovered by Ji:q>lacc 
(he publication of the Astronomic Jiidiennc; arid it 
communicated to M. Bailly in a letter insert c>l in the Jour- 
nal dcs K^yivans. Tho orguineut whicli this circumstance 
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fumifllies in favour of the antiquity is not forgotten by Mr. 
Playfair ; and it is also mentioned by the critic in the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

But the discovery of Laplace, although it cannot be dis- 
puted, is absolutely of no avail in establishing the antiquity 
of the Indian astronomy : for no inference can be drawn 
from it i*especting the ancient epoch in 3102 A.C., which is 
not equally conclusive with regard to the modem epoch of 
1491 of our era. 

The theor}^ of astronomy is indebted to Laplace for many 
interesting discoveries. Of these, two equations, affecting 
the mean motions of Jupiter and of Saturn, ore not the 
least important. These in^egularities are periodical, and 
they both complete their courses in 9l7f years: And while 
one of them augments the motion of one of the planets, the 
other diminishes the motion of the other planet. It is a 
consequence of this discovery of Laplace, that, after on 
interval of time equal to 9IT| years*, or equal to twice, or 
thrice, or any exact number of times that period ; the 
mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn will return, to be 
precisely of the same quantity that they were at the begin- 
ning of the inteiwal of time. Now, if from the epoch 
1491, we reckon back a number of y cal's, equal to five times 
the period of Laplace, we shall arrive at the year 3095 A.O., 
which is so near the ancient epoch of the Indians, as to 
entitle us to infer, that an observer who lived in 1491, 
would agree in his determinations of the mean motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn, with an astronomer who had 
lived forty-six centuries befoi'e, at the begmning of the 
Cali-yug. 

No reliance, then, can be placed on this argument, os a 
proof of the antiquity of the Hindu tables. On the contrary, 
if we admit, what it must be allowed is extremely probable, 
that the ancient epoch is a fictitious one, pointed out by 
Bu^iorstition, or fixed upon for convenience in calculation, 
this argument will concur with the last in giving, to the 
astronomy of Indio, a modem date, mther than the high 
antiquity contended for. 

4. M. J^illy has shown that the place of tho aphelion of 
Jupiter’s orbit, determined by the Indian tables for the 
beginning of the CaU-yug, agrees with tho modern^ tables o 
Lalande, when coiTeoted by tho theoretical equations of 
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IJOOK II. .Grange. The same thing is true of the quantity which the 
cjiAr. ix, Hindus assign to the equation of Saturn’s centre. It requires 

but little scepticism to raise up doubts of the validity of 

arguments founded on such coincidences. In the first 
place, we are ignorant of the limits of the errors that the 
Indian determinations may be susceptible of. In the second ^ 
place, the dates of the observations on which the astrono- 
mical elements of the Indians depend, are unknown and 
merely conjectural : yet these are necessary data for calcu- 
lating the corrections that must be applied to the modem 
tables, to fit them for representing the ancient state of 
the heavens. In the third place, the theoretical formulas 
themselves, by which the corrections are computed, cannot 
be supposed to enable us to go bock with much accuracy 
to so remote an epoch as the Cfali*yug; a circumstance 
which is not owing to any imperfection of the theory, but 
to the want of our knowing with precision the relative pro- 
portions of the masses of the planets that compose our 
system. When we reflect on these things, even the veiy 
exact coincidence of the Indian elements, with the calcu- 
lated quantities (which is nearer than there is reasonable 
ground to expect) is ay^tto create a suspicion that the whole 
is owing to a happy combination of balancing errors. 

But waiving these objections, fairness of reasoning requires 
that we should lay no more stress on such coincidences as 
those just mentioned, in fiivour of one side of the question, 
than we are willing to allow to discrepancies in similar 
circumstances, in support of the- other side. M. BaiUy allows 
that not any more of the elements of the planetary motions, 
contained in the Indian tables, agree so well with the deter- 
minations derived from the theory of gravity: and the 
quantities which are assigned to the equations of the centre, 
for Jupiter and Mars, are quite irreconoileable with the sup- 
position of so remote an antiquity as the beginning of the 
Cali-yug. Such a contrariety of results justly invalidates 
the whole argument. 

5. Another argument urged by the favourers of the anti- 
quity of the Indian astronomy, is derived from the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, which the Indians state at 24°. 

Both observation and theory concur in showing that the 
obliquity of the ecliptic has been diminishing slowly for 
many ages preceding the present. At the beginning of the 
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Cali-yug, this astronomical element, according to theory, 
was 23° 61', which is ^tiU short of what the Indians make it. 
Twelve centuries before the Cali-yug, the actual obliquity 
of the ecliptic, as derived from theory, would coincide with 
the Indian quantity within 2' : and, by going back still fur- 
ther, the error may, no doubt, be entirely annihilated. 
Nothing, it must be confessed, can be more vague and un- 
satisfactory than this sort of reasoning. 

Lot us grant that the Hindus determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, 4,300 years before our era, which supposes 
that they made on error of 2' only : How are we to account 
for the strange circumstance, that a quantity, which they 
were at one time able to determine with so much accuracy, 
should remain unaltered for a period of nearly 6,000 years ; 
diuring which time the error of the first determination has 
accumulated to half a degree ? Are we to suppose that, im- 
mediately after this imaginary epoch, the art of astronomical 
observ’ation disappeared, and was entirely lost ? This, v-e 
know, could not be the cose, because many other astrono- 
mical elements necessarily suppose observations of a com- 
paratively modern date ; as, for instance, the equation of 
the sun’s centre, 

We shall aocoimt for the quantity which the Indians 
assign to the obliquity much more simply and naturally, if 
wo trust to the authority of Mr. Bentley. According to Mm, 
the Hindu astronomers, (imless in cases where extraordi- 
nary accuracy is required) make it a rule, in observing, to 
take the nearest round numbers, rejecting fractional quanti- 
ties: so that we have only to suppose that the observer who 
fixed the obliquity of the ecliptic at 24°, actually found it to 
be more than 23^°. 

6. The length of the tropical year, as deduced from the 
Hindu tables, is 366^ 6^ 60' 36', which is 1' 46" longer than 
the determination of La Caille. This is certainly not a 
little accurate, and necessarily supposes some degree of 
antiquity, and the comparisons of observations made at a 
groat interval of time. AYe shall be the better able to 
form a judgment of the length of time which such a de- 
gree of accmnoy may require, if we consider the errors of 
some of ovu* older tables, pubbshcd before the art of mak- 
ing astronomical instruments was brought to its present 
perfect state. In the Alphonsino Tables, published about 
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BOOKIT, 1252,tlieIengilxoftlietropicalTcar,is — 5*" 49' IG’ 
CHAT. EC. Copernicus (about 1530) makes it . , 3G5 5 49 6 
Kepler (about 1627) 3G5 5 48 57 J 

These quantities are determined by observations distant 
from one another about 1500 or IGOO years: and the dif- 
ferences between them and the year of La Coille, is about 
the fourth part of the error of the Indians. 

If wo suppose that the length of tho year found in tUo 
Hindu tables was actually determined by observation at 
the beginning of the Cali-yug, tho error, which has been 
stated at 1' 46', may bo reduced to 1' 5'. The reason of 
this is, that the year has been decreasing in duration, for 
all the intervening time, and tho quantity, comiuitcd by 
theory, which must bo added to tho length of tho year ns 
observed in the present age, to have its length forty-nino 
centuries ago, is 401". Arguments of this kind carry but 
little force with them. For tho time when tho observa- 
tions from which the length of tho Indian year was de- 
duced is totally unknoum; and it seems highly probable, 
that tho beginning of the Cali-yug is not an epoch settled 
hy observation. Ilesidcs, tho error of observation (which 
cannot he reduced under T5') must ho allowed to bo, in this 
instance, nearly double of the correction applied : and there 
is nothing to prove that it may not amount to much more. 

It is to be remarked that the Indian tables contain tho 
sidereal motion of tho sun, and not his motion in respect 
of the moveable equinox as our tables do. If wo draw 
our comparison from the length of tho sidereal, instead of 
the tropical year, the result nnll not be so favourable to 
the accuracy of tho Hindu astronomy. Tlio sidereal 
revolution of tho sun, according to tho Indians, is 
305'^ 12' 30'; according to modern observation it is 

3G5'^ 0“ 11"; and tho error is 3' 19", nearly double tho 

fomxer error. Tim diffcrcnco of those errors arises from 
the quantity which they assign to the precession of the 
equinoxes, which is 54' instead of 50A'. 

7. Of all tho arguments in BUj)])ort of the antiquity of 
the Hindu aslrononiy, tho Rln)ngcst and most direct is 
that which is derived from an ancient zo<liac brought from 
India by M. Ic Gcntil. Tliis argument, therefore, destw.s 
to 1)0 particularly considered. 

It must be observed, that tho force of an ntgurnerd, 
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such as this, which turns on the magnitude of an astro- 
nomical quantity that acoximulates slowly, and is percep- 
tible only after a long lapse of time, will entirely depend 
on the authenticity of the observations, or facts, from 
which the alignment is drawn, and on the precision and 
accuracy with which they are recorded. Anything un- 
certain, or arbitrary, or hypothetical, respecting these 
fundamental points, will greatly weaken the strength of 
the argument. We are told by Mr. Plajdair, that the star 
Aldebaran has the longitude of 3° 20' in the zodiac of 
M. le Gentil : and it is on the authenticity and precision 
of this fact, that the validity of his reasoning hinges. 
How, if we turn to the passage of the Astronomie In- 
dienne, w'hich is cited by Mi*. Playfair, it will appear that 
this position of Aldebaran is rather a conjecture, or hypo- 
thesis, of ^1. BaiUy, tl^in an authentic obsen^ation re- 
corded with precision. , 

The Indian zodiac moves westward, at the same rate as 
the fixed stars, and it is divided into twenty- seven con- 
stellations, each of 13°20^ The vernal equinox was C4° 
to the east of the beginning of the zodiac at the com- 
mencement of the Cali-yug ; and it was therefore in the 
fifth constellation, being 40' more advanced than the 
fourth. The Indians mark the fourth constellation, which 
they call Eohini, by five stars, of which the most easterly, 
or the most advanced in the zodiac, is the veiy brilliant 
star Aldebaran. These things being premised, M. Bailly 
thus proceeds : D est naturel que cette belle 6toile ait 
marque la fin ou le commencement d*une constellation. 
Jo suppose qu’oUe marque en effet la fin de ffohini, la 
quatri5me dos constellations Indiennes, et le commence- 
ment do la cinqui^mo ; il r^sulte do cette supposition quo 
Tetoile Aldebaran 6toit plac6e dans le zodiaque Indien h 
!• 23° 20' de Torigine du zodiaque.” It appears, then, that 
the whole of the argument, which is stated so strongly by 
Mr. Playfair, and by the critic in the Edinbmgh Review, 
rests ou the conjecture of Zd. Baihy ; that Aldebaran was 
exactly placed at the end of the fourth, and the beginning 
of the fifth constellation in the Indian zodiac. For this, 
no sort of proof is offered, except the conspicuousness of 
the star, which is certainly one of the most biilliant in the 
heavens. Are we to suppose, for the sake of this argu- 
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book it. ment, that the position of the Indian zodiac was entirely 
CHAP. rs. regulated by the star Aldeboran ? For it must be ad- 

roitted that when the beginning of one constellation is 

fixed, oU the rest are thereby determined. Or, are we to 
suppose, what is still more improbable, that the begin- 
ning of the fifth constellation fell, by a lucky chance, 
exactly in the place of this conspicuous star ? 

But the Indians themselves afibrd us the means of ooi> 
recting the supposition of M. Bailly. Mr. Bentley tells us 
that Brahma Gupta makes the longitude of the star, 
Spica Tii^nis, in the moveable zodiac of the Hindus, 
6* 3° : According to De la Caille, the longitude of the same 
star in 1750, was 

6 * 20^ 21 ' IBT 

Of Aldebaran 2 6 17 47 


Difference ^ 4 14 .3 31 

which, substracted from 6* 3°, leaves 1* 18° 56“ 29'' for the 
longitude of Aldebaran in the Indian zodiac, instead of 
1» 23° Wf which it is according to the hypothesis of M. 
Bailly. The error amounts to 4° 23' 31': a quantity which 
is nowise inconsistent with the configuration of the con- 
stellation Rohini, while it is sufficient to show that the 
Indians may have fixed the origin of their zodiac at the 
beginning of the Cali-yug, by calculating back from a 
modem epoch. 

And indeed the Brahlnens point out a modem epoch, a 
noted one in their astronomy, which is connected with the 
era of the Cali-yug by tbeir precession, in the same man- 
ner that the modem epoch 1491, is connected with it by 
the mean motions. Mr. Bentley tells us that, according to 
Yaraha, the year 3601 of the Cali-yug (AD. 499) began 
precisely at the vernal equinox : which implies that the 
origin of the Indian zodiac did then coincide with the 
equinoxial point. Now if we deduct 1* 24°, the Indian 
precession for 3600 years, from 12*, we shall have 10* G° 
for the origin of the zodiac, reckoned eastward from the 
vernal equinox, according to the practice of our as- 
tronomy : precisely as it comes put by the Indian tables. 

The epoch, 3601 of the Cali-jmg, is involved in all the 
Indian tables, insomuch that SL &illy was led to discover 
it by calculation; and, in fact, there is no authority for 
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fixing tbo origin of tbo Indian zodiac in 10* 6° at tlio ora BOOK IL 
of tlio Cali-jnig, except by reckoning back from this epoch, chap. tx. 

according to the Hindu rule for the precession. 

It appears, then, that the argument dra\vn from the 
zodiac of M. lo Gontil, when closely considered, not only 
affords no evidence for the antiquity of the Indian as- 
tronomy, but rather favours the opinion that the begin- 
ning of the Cali-yug, is a fictitious epoch fixed by calcula- 
tion. For it has been shown that the place of the origin 
of the Indian zodiac, at the era of the Cali-yug, is con- 
nected by the precession contaibed in the Hindu tables 
with the epoch 3601 of that age: and, indee^ all the 
epochs of the Brahmens, ancient as well ns modem, ai'O 
connected with the same fundamental epoch, in what re- 
gards the precession. The pretended position of the star 
Aldebaran is merely a conjecture of M. Bailly: and it is at 
variance with the place which Bramha Gupta, and other 
Indian astronomers, assign to the star “ Spica Yirginis.” 

8. In the preceding observations, all the arguments that 
have been adduced in favour of the antiquity of the In- 
dian astronomy, as for as the question is purely astrono- 
mical, have been considered, excepting those drawn from 
the places of the sun and Jmoon, at the beginning of the 
Cali-yug, (at midnight, between the 17th and 18th of 
February, of the year 3102 A.O.) "With regard to the 
first of these, there is a difficulty which weighed so much 
with Mr. Playfair, as to induce him to sot aside the argu- 
ment entirely, and to lay no stress upon it. It is re- 
markable that the critic in the Edinburgh Review has 
brought forward this argument, without noticing the diffi- 
culty which, in ^Ir. Playfair’s opinion, rendered it incon- 
clusive. After all that has been urged to invalidate the 
opinion of M. Bailly, that the ancient epoch of the Indian 
tables was settled by observation, we shall be spared the 
task of examining the remaining argument drawm from 
the place of the moon : allowing to this argument all the 
force which the most sanguine supporters of the antiquity 
can demand, it can have but little weight in opposition to 
the many strong and concurring indications of a contraiy 
nature.' 

1 Laplaco has remarked, that the mean motions of 
tjuickcr in tho Indian tables tbon in those of Ptolemy : ■\v'hich iudlcatei mat 
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BOOKII. 9. If the author of the ^^Astronomie Indienne” has 
cjtAP. IX. succeeded in establishing any of his positions, it is in 

proving that the astronomy of the Brahmens is original, 

or at least that it has not been borrowed from any of the 
astronomical systems that we are acquainted with. This 
was a preliminary point which his favourite system re- 
quired him to examine : for if the astronomy of the Brah- 
mens had turned out to have an obvious afidnity to the as- 
tronomical systems of Arabia or Greece, it would have been 
in vain to bring proofs of its antiquity. But how does this 
prove the antiquity of the Indian astronomy 1 It only 
proves that the inhabitants of the eastern world, separated 
from the rest of mankind, have made the same progress 
to a certain extent, which, in the western world, has been 
carried to a far greater pitch of perfection.' 


APPENDK No. n 
Colehroohe on SaTi^crit Algebra. 

SiKOB the pages relating to the science of the Hindus 
were sent to the press, has appeared a work entitled, 
“Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the 
Sanscrit of Brahmegupta and Bhoscara; translated by 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq.” No person, who takes 
on interest in the history of the human mind, can fail to 
recognise that Mr. Colebrooke has added largely to the 
former obligations he hod conferred upon us, not only hy 
laying open to European readers the most approved pro- 
duction on Algebra, in the Sanscrit language, but by the 
research and ability with which, in a preliminaiy disser- 
tation, he has brought together the materials for forming 
an o^nnion, both respecting the origin of that science 
among the Hindus, and their merit in the prosecution 
of it 


the fomcr table? 'ivero constructed posterior to those of the Greek ostronoiucr « 
rills nrpurnent Is, at least, ns strong as any of those hy which the nnUqulty w 

f^Tbc question discussed In this Appendix is not the antiquity of mndd 
astronomy, but the soundness of Rnfliy's rlewa In assigning to It on 
hahlo antiquity. This docs not affect the probability of Us being the otdw 
cystcni of which we arc able to Jndgo from authentic materials foroWied bT 
itself. Ercn Bentley, ns before noticed, places the Invention of the lunar man- 
sions U2G B.c„ implying, necessarily, previous observation of the hcavciis, and 
classification of the heavenly bodies, — W. 
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On mathematics I must speah suporficiallj, because BOOKH. 
my knowledge does not permit me to speak profoundly, chap. dc. 

Enough, I think, however, appears on the face of this sub- 

ject, to enable mo to resolve the only question, in the 
solution of which I am interested. 

Mr. Colebrooke thinks it possible, nay, probable, that 
the Hindus derived their first knowledge of algebm from 
the Greeks ; that they were mode acquainted '^nth the 
writings of Diophantus, before they had, of their own 
accord, made any attempts in the science ; and that it is 
in the accessions which Algebra received in their hands, 
that their title, if any, to our respect, must, in this par- 
ticular, look for its foundation.* That the Hindus cul- 
tivated astronomy, and the branches of the art of calcula- 
tion to astronomy, solely for the purposes of astrology, is 
not disputed by anybody, and least of all by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, That candid and careful inquirer has brought to 
light a veiy important fact, that even on the subject of 
astrology, on which they might have been supposed ori- 
ginal, the Hindus have been borrowers, and borrowers 
from the Greeks.^ “ Joining,” he says, “ this indication, 

1 ** If it ixs Insisted, that a hint or snjrgcstion, the seed of their tnoTvledgo, 
inay have reached the Hindu mathematidxms iraraedlatelv from the Greeka of 
Alexandria, or mediately throuph those of Bactria, It must at the same time be 
confcs««d, that a slender germ grew and fmctlflcd rapidly, and soon attained 
nn approTOl state of matnxityin Indian soil. More wiU not be here contended 
for: since it Is not Impossible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been 
Bctuftllj' rccelred by the mathematicians of the other nation: nor wnfiA-cfj/; 
considering the arguments u'hlch may be bronght for a probable communica- 
tion on the subject of astrology.^ Dissertation, p. xxii. This is an important 
admission, which Mr. Colebrooke was too well informed to overlook, and too 
honest to conceal. His partialities, however, lead him to a verj' useless effort 
of extenuation. Why the knowledge which the Hindus derived of tho 
DIophantino methods' a /lint ? AMiat should confine it to a f ^\^y m^o 
use of the word hint ? when it is perfectly clear that if they had the means of 
receiving a bent, they had the means of receiving the whole. The commonl. 
cation was fall and 'complete between the Hindus and the Greeks, both of 
Bactria and of Egypt; and the Hindus liad tho means of receiving fium the 
Greeks nil those parts of their knowledge, which the state of dvillration 
among the Hindus enabled them to imbibe. Of tho exaggerating hingnaM of 
Mr. Colebrooke, on the other side, about the growing and frnenfSing of tho 
germ, and Its attaining a state of approved nmtnrity in Indian sofl, we shall 
speak hy-and-by. 

3 He had stated long ago, “ That astronomy was originally cnltlvated among 
tho Hindus solely for the purposes of astrology : That one branch, if not 
whole of their astrological science, was borrowed from the Arabians : And tmt 
their astronomical knowledge must, by consequence, have been derived from 
the same quarter.” Aalat, Bcs.lx. 370, And on the present occasicra hesa^: 

** The position that ostrolog}’ Is partly of foreign grov^ In Ind^ ; that is, that 
the EUndns have borrowed, and largely too, from the astrology of a more 
western region, la grounded, as the similar inference concerning a oifii^nt 
branch of divination, on tbe resemblance of certain terms employed in both. 
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BOOK IT. to that of the division of the zodiac into twelve signs, re- 
ciTAP. TX presented by the same figures of animals, and named by 

— words of the same import, with the zodiacal ^igns of the 

Greeks ; and taking into consideration the analogy, though 
not identity, of the Ptolemaic system, and the luian one 
of eicentrio deferents and epicycles, no doubt can be en- 
tertained that the Hindus received hints from the astro- 
nomical schools of the Greeks 

To draw, then, from the tracts which Mr, Colebrooke 
has translated, an inference to any high state of civiliza- 
tion among the Hindus, the three following propositions 
must, first, be established ; 

1. That the Greeks did not teach to the Hindus as 
much of the science os the works in question contain, 

2. That the works ore sufficiently old to render it im- 
possible that the knowledge could have been borrowed 
from any modem source. 

3. That the accessions made to the knowledge derived 
from the Greeks are so difficulty as not to have been made 
except by a people in a high state of dvilizatioiu 

If all these propositions are not fuUy and entirely made 
out ; if any weakness appears in the evidence of any one 
of them, the inference falls to the ground. Upon inquiiy, 
it seems to come out, that for not one of them is the evi- 
dence sufficient, or trustworthy. 

1. That the Hindus received from the Greeks all that 
the latter knew, is admitted by Mr. Colehrooke. It is also 
admitted by Mr. Colehrooke, that “Diophontus was ac- 
quainted with the direct resolution of affected quadratic 
equations, and of intermediate problems of the first de- 
gree ; that he displays infinite sagacity and ingenuity in 
particular solutions; and that a certfldn routine is di^ 
■oemible in them.”* It is unfortimately from Hiophantus 

Th© mode of divination, called T^jaca^ impUea "by its very nanie Its Arsbisn 
oTiEln: AAtrtdoglcQl prediction, "by confljraratlcm of planeu, In like manner, 
indicates, even by its Indian name, a Grecian source. It is denominated Hrfrrf, 
the second of three branches which compose a complete course of astronomf 
and astrology ; and the word occurs in this sense in the writings of early 

Hindu astrologers The same term hdrd occurs again in the writings of 

the Hindu astrologers, with on acceptation — that of hour— which more exactly 
conforms to the Grecian etymon. The resemblance of a -single term would not 
suffice to ground an infdfence of common origin, since it might le purely 
accidental. But other words are also remarked in Hindu astrology,^ 
Algebra, etc,, from the Sanscrit, Dissert. Notes and niust p. Ixxx. 

^ Algebra, etc., from the Sanscrit, Dissert. Notes and IBust. pp. x. and xri. 

5 Ibid. pn.Jt. and xvj. 
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alone, that wo derive any knoMedge of the attainments BOOK 11. 
of the Greeks in this branch of mathematics. It is no oiup. ix. 
loss \infortunato, that out of thirteen books which ho * 
wrote upon this subject, only six, or p6ssibly seven, have 
been preserved. How does Mr. Colebrooke, know, that 
these other books of Diophantus did not ascend to more 
difficult points of the science? * He says, you have no right 
to infer that. True ; but neither has he any right to infer 
the contrary. There is, however, another possibility, and 
a still more important one, which Mr. Colebrooke has alto- 
gether overlooked. Supposing that nothing more of Al- 
gebra was known to the Greeks, at the time of Diophan- 
tus, than is found in seven out of thirteen books of one 
author, which is a pretty handsome allowance ; is it certain 
or is it probable, that when the Greeks had made so con- 
siderable a progress, they remained stationary 1 and, though 
the most ingenious and inventive people in the world, 
peculiarly at that time turned to mathematical and ab- 
struse investigations, they made no addition through 
several generations, to what was taught them by Dio- 
phantus ? This argument appears to be conclusive. 

2. Mr. Colebrook has a very elaborate, complex, and in 
some parts obscure train of argument to prove the an- 
tiquity of cei*tain points of algebraic knowledge among 
the Hindus. That it is not conclusive may be made to 
appear very certainly ; it is only to be regretted that so 
many words are required. 

The point is, to prove the antiquity of certain treatises 
which Mr. Colebrooke possesses ; part under the name of 
Bhoscara, one mathematician; part under that of Brah- 
megupta, another. He begins with Bhoscara. 

There are two treatises of astronomy, which bear the 

> Dr. Hutton says^ that DlophautuB “ know the compoflltton of the cube of 

a binomial In some parti of book vi. It appears that ho wns acquainted 

with tho composition of the fourth power of the binomial root, as he seta down 
all the terms of it i and from hl§ skill In such matters, it scorns probable 
that ho was acquainted with tho composition of other higher powers, and with 
other partt of Algebra^betidfi what are here treated of . ... Upon tho whole, 
this work la treat^ in a very able and masterly manner, manifesting the utmost 
address and knowledge In the solutions, and forcing a persuasion that the author 
was deeply skilled in the science of Al^bra, to lomo of the most abstruse parts 
of wblch these questions or exercises relate. However, as he contrives hli as- 
sumptions and notations, so os to reduce aU hla conditions to a simple equation, 
or at least a simple quadratic. It does not appear what his knowledge was, in 
the resolution of compound or affected qaadraUcs." Mathomaticjil Dictionary 
Art. Diophantus. 
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BOOK n. name of Bhascara, and themselves affirm, that they 

CHAP. EC. were written at a particular time, corresponding to tho 
— middle of the twelfth century of the Christian era: There- 
fore the Treatise on Algebra, possessed by Mr. Colebrooke, 
was produced about the middle of the twelfth century. 
For this degree of antiquity, this is the whole of the evi- 
dence. Let us see what it is worth. 

In the first place, the dates refer only to the astrono- 
mical treatises; not to the olgohraio. The algebraic is 
indeed prefixed to the astronomic ; but it is alleged by ono 
of the commentators, and believed by lb, Colebrooke, 
that it “ may have been added subsequently." And then 
at what date subsequently, or by w^bat hand, are ques- 
tions to which wo shall presently see that there is no 
answer. 

In the next place, on important observation applies to 
the affirmations, with respect to their own age, found in 
the treatises on astronomy. From the known, the extra- 
vagant disposition of the Hindus to falsify with regard to 
dates, and mako almost everything, with respect to their 
own transactions and attainments, more ancient than it is, 
such asseverations, found in books, or transcripts of books, 
are no proof of what is affirmed ; and only deserve a mo- 
ment's regard when fully corroborated by other circum- 
slanccs. Not ono circumstance is adduced to corroborate 
them by Mr. Colebrooko. 

Wo come down, all at once, from the date of the work, 
to the date of the commentaries U 2 >on it. For none of 
them does Jlr. Colebrooko claim a degree of antiquity be- 
yond 200 or 300 years. Supposing this date to bo correct, 
what reason has Sir. Colebrooko to infer that the work on 
which they comment, was, at the time of that commen- 
tary, 400 years? None, whatsoever. In nine instances 
out of ton, the commentator wovild be sure to speak of it 
as old, whether it was so or not. But farther, what rea- 
son have wo to believe that the date which lie ascribes to 
these commentaries is the real ono? Again the answer is, 
None; none that will bear examination. The date of the 
oldest is assumed upon the strength of an astronomical 
example, describing a particular state of the lieavcns: but 
this may be perfectly accidental ; and, besides, tlio Hindus . 
have the power of calculating backv,*ard3. Of the next 
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two, the date is assumed upon the strength of their own 
assertion: this wo have shown is of no value. Of the 
next two the date is assumed upon the assertion of other 
hooks. This, if possible, is of loss value. Tlioro are throe 
others to which no date is assigned : and there are two 
commentaries upon the astronomical treatises, the date of 
which, too, rests upon their own assertion. 

Neither to the treatise, therefore, in the hands of Hr. 
Colobrooko, nor to the commentaries upon it, has any- 
thing appeared, in what wo have yet mentioned, which 
enables us to assign, with any degree of certainty, any ono 
dale in preference to any other, Wo may, if wo please, 
assume that all of them in a body are less tlian a century 
old. 

Beside the Sanscrit coramontories, there is a Persian 
translation, of each of the two treatises of Bhaacara. In 
general, what is testified by Persian, is far more trust- 
worthy than what rests upon Sanscrit authority ; because 
there was more publicity in the Persian writings ; whereas 
the Sanscrit, being wholly secret, and confined to a small 
number of llrahmons, accustomed and prone to forgery, 
there is sociirity for nothing which they had any interest, 
real or imaginary, to change. If there was any evidence,, 
therefore, to fix the dates of the Persian translations, we 
could not reasonably dis^^uto a degree of antiquity corre- 
sponding to them. I suspect that there is no evidence to 
fix the dates of these translations, Mr. Colobrooko says, 
the ono was made by order of the emperor Achor, the 
other in the reign of Shah Jehan, But he subjoins no 
reason for this aflirmation. The cause probably is, that 
he had none ; and that ho took the conjecture from some 
date written somewhere in the hook, nobody knows at 
what time, nobody know^ by whom. 

Such is the whole of the evidence wliioh is adduced by 
Lii*. Colobrooko to prove the antiquity of Bboscara. “The 
ago of his predecessors,” he adds, “ cannot be detoiTuiued 
with equal precision:” that is to say, the evidence which 
can ho adduced for the antiquity of the other treatise, 
that of Brahmogupta, is still less conclusive, and less 
satisfactory. As wo have seen that the better evidence 
proves nothing, I shall spare the reader a criticism to 
show, what ho will easily infer, that the worse evidence 
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book II. proves ns little: evidcuce, which^ as it is todious and iu- 
ciiAr. Tx. tricate^ it would require a criticism of some length to 
■ — unfold. 

3. ‘W'o come to the third of the propositions ; that if 
the Hindus hnd discovered os much of algebra, os they 
know beyond what appears in the fragment of Diophantu?, 
they must have been placed in a high state of oivilizatioa 
That this projrosition cannot bo maintained, I expect to 
find univorsallj’ acknowledged. I transcribe the possogo 
from ifr. Colebrooke, in which ho sums up the claims ond 
pretensions of the Hindus. '^They possessed well the 
arithmetic of surd roots ; they were aware of the infinite 
quotient resulting from the division of finite quantity by 
cipher ; they know the general resolution of equations of 
the second degree, and had touched upon those of higher 
denomination, resolving them in the simplest cases, and 
in those in which the resolution happens to bo practicabb 
by the method wliich serves for quadratics; they had at- 
tained u’ffcnfral fdvtion of indotonninate problems of 
the first degree ; they had arrived at a method for deriving 
a multitude of solutions of answers to problems of the 
second degree from a single answer found tentatively.”* 

' In all this it appears, that the only point in which there 
can be a pretence for their having gone beyond whnt wo 
lilavo in the fragment of Diophantus, is the gtntral solu* 
lion of indeterminate problems of the first degree. But, to 
quote Dr. Hut ton once more, “Diophantus 'was the first 
writer on indeterminate problems. His book is wholly on 
this subject; whence it has happened that such kind of 
questions have been called by the name of Diophantino 
problems,’^ Now, take the point at which the solution of 
indeterminate problems appears in the fragment of Dio- 
phantus and the point at which it appears in the Sanscrit 
treatise, of whatever age, in the hands of ^Ir. Colcbrooko ; 
the interval lictwccn tho two points is so very' small, and 
tho step is so easily made, that most assuredly fur more 
difficult Btci« in the progress of mathematic^ pcienco 
have been made in ages of which the civiliriition has l>oen 
os low as tliat of tho Hindus. TImIcs lived at a period 
when Greece was still uncultivated, and but just emerging 
from barbarism ; yet he excelled tho Egyptians in nmlbo- 
I bl lUpni, IKwt, p. aJr. 
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matical knowledge, and astonished them by computing the 
height of the pyramids from the shadow. Pythagoras 
liv^ in the same age ; and ,was a groat inventor both in 
arithmetic and geometry. In astronomy, he made great 
discoveries, and maintained, we are told, the true system 
of the universe ; that the sun is in the centre, and makes 
all the planets revolve about him. Regiomontanus was 
bom in 1456, when the human mind was still, to a great 
degree, immersed in the darkness of the middle ages. 
Yet of him, Mr. Playfair says, " Trigonometry, which had 
never been known to the Greeks as a separate science, and 
which took that form in Arabia, advanced, in the hands of 
Regiomontanus, to a great degree of perfection ; and ap- 
proached very near to the condition which it has attained 
at the present day. He also introduced the use of decimal 
fmctions into arithmetic, and thereby gave to that scale 
its full extent, and to numerical computation the utmost 
degree of simplicity and enlargement, which it seems 
capable of attaining.” ^ Cardan was bora in 1501, when 
assuredly much had not yet been gained of what deserves 
the name of civilization. “Before his time,” says the 
same accomplished mathematician, “little advance hod 
been made in the solution of any equations higher than 
the second degree. In 1545 was published the rule which 
still bears the name of Cardan ; and which, at this day, 
marks a point in the progress of algebraic investigation, 
which all the efforts of succeeding ahalyists have hardly 
been able to go beyond,” = Even Yieta, with all his di^ 
coveries, appeared at an early and ill-instructed age. 


In looking at the pursuits of any nation, with a view to 
draw from them indications of the state of civilization, ho 
mark is so important, as the nature of the End to which 
they are directed. 

Exactly in proportion os Utility is the object of every 
pursuit, may we regard a nation os civilized. Exactly in 
proportion as its ingenuity is wasted on contemptible and 
mischievous objects, though it may be, in itself, an mge- 
nuity of no ordinary kind, the nation may safely be de- 
nominated barbarous. 

1 SappL Encycl, Brit. Dissert. Second, p. 4, 
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book IL According to tliis rule, tlio astronomical and matlie- 
otiAr. IX. matical sciences afford conclusive evidence against the 

— Hindus. They have been cultivated exclusively for the 

piirposes of astrology ; one of the most irrational of all' 
imaginable pursuits; one of those vrhich most infallibly 
denote a nation barbarous ; and one of those vrhich it is 
the most sure to renoimce, in proportion as kno’wledge 
and civilization are attained.* 

' The authority of Professor Wallace Is recognised hy Mr. ItUl, and his con- 
- elusions from Mr. Colehrooke's puhllcation are of a very different complexion 
from those of the text. The Sur>'a SIddhanta, he states, contains a rer^'ratlcmal 
system of trigonometry. In expressing the radius of a drde in parts of the 
clrcumflETence, the Hindus are quite smgular. Ptolemy and the Greek mathe- 
maticians, in their division of the radius, preserved no reference to the drcnin- 
Ihrence. Tho use of sines, ns It vras nnknoTvnto the Greeks, forms a difference 
between theirs and the Indian trigonometry. Their rule for the computation 
of the lines Is a considerable refinement In science first practised by the mathe- 
matician Briggs. However andent a book may be In which a system of tri- 
gonometrj' occurs, we may be assured It was not written In the inlkncy of the 
science. Geometry mnst have been known in India long before the writing of 
the Surya SIddhanta. The age of Brahmagupta is fixed with great probability 
to tho sixth or beginning of the seventh century of our era, a period earlier 
than the first dawn of Arabian sciences. Aryahhatta appears to have written 
as far back as the fifth century, or earlier ; he was therefore almost as old as 
the Greek algebraist Dlophantus, The LUavati treats of Arithmetic, and con- 
tains not only the common rules of that science, but the appffcjitlon of these to 
various qne^ons on Interest, barter, mixtures, combinations, pormuUtions, 

' stuns of progression, indeterminate problems, and mensuration of surfaces and 
solids. The rules are found to be exact, and nearly as simple as in the present 
state of analytical Investigation, The numerical results are readily deduced ; 
and If they be compared ^th the earliest spedmens of Greek c^tlculatiun, the 
advantages of the decimal notation ore placed In a striking light. In geomettyj 
though Inftrior in excellence to the algebra, there Is mu^ deserving of atten- 
tion. We have here the celebrated proposition that the square on the hypo- 
thenuse of a right-angled triangle Is equal to the squares on the sides contain- 
ing the right angle, apd other propositions, which form part of the system of 
modem geometry. 'Hicre Is one proposition remarkable, namoly, that which 
discovers the area of a triangle when its three sides are toown. This does not 
teem to have been known to the ancient Greek geometers. In algebra the 
Hindus understood well the arithmetic of such roots, and the general resolution 
of equations of the second degree, which it is not clear that Blophantus knew 
— that they attained a gener^ solution of indeterminate problems of the first 
degree— which It Is certdn Diophantns had not attained — and a method of de- 
riving a multitude of answers to problems of the second degree when one solu- 
tion was discovered ly trial, whUm la as near an approach ton general solution 
as was made until the time of La Grange. Professor Wallace concludes by 
adopting the opinion of Playfair on this subject, ** that before an author donld 
thtnk of embodying a treatise of algebra in the heart of a sjsteni of astronomyt 
and taming the researches of the one science to the purposes of the other, 
both must have been in such a state of advancement as the lapse of several ages 
and many repeated efforts of Inventors were required to produce.” This Is 
unanswerable evidence In fkvour of the antiquity, originality, and advance of 
Hindu mathematical science, and is fatal to all Mr. lUIl'a references end con- 
jectures. We have also historical evidence, that the Arabs derived their nm- 
tbematical sciences In part from the Hindus ; and we have every reason, from 
the differences of metin4,and in some Instances superioritv of progress, as well 
ns from the absence of all evidence to the contrary, to conclude Umt the Hindus 
were as little indebted to the Greeks. A people who had pursued for ag^ 
researches of this nature, could not have been merely upon the threshold of 
dvllixatlon. The test of dvillxatiou proposed by Mr. ilUl and the school to 
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CHAP. X. 

General Rcjleoiions* 

T O ascertain the true state of the Hindus in the scale of BOOK IL 
civilization, is not only an object of curiosity in the chap. x. 

history of human nature ; but to the people of Great Bri- 

tain, charged as they are vsith the government of that 
great portion of the human species, it is an object of the 
highest practical importance.* No scheme of government 
can happily conduce to the ends of government, unless it 
is adapted to the state of the people for whose use it is 
intended. In those diversities in the state of civilization, 
which approach the extremes, this truth is universally ao- 
knowledged. Should anyone propose, for a band of roving 
Tartars, the regulations adapted to the happiness of a re- 
gular and polished society, he would meet with neglect or 
derision. The inconveniences are only more concealed, 
and more or less diminished, when the error relates to 
states of society which more nearly resemble one another. 

If the mistake in regard to Hindu society, committed by 
the British nation, and the British government, be very 
great ; if they have conceived the Hindus to be a people 
of high civilization, while they have, in reality, made but 
a few of the earliest steps in the progress to civilization, 
it is impossible that in many of the measures pursued for 
the government of that people, the mark aimed at should 
not have been wrong. 

The preceding induction of particulars, embracing the 
religion, the laws, the government, the manners, the arts, 


which ho boltmpd, “ utility will uot ho gou orally admitted lu tho restricted 
Bcnso in which ho cmploya the term ; but even that Is Inapplicable, for In tbo 
estimation of those nations amongst u horn astrology was created, what could 
In their eyes bo more nseful, than rules of conduct de^i^’cd from astrological 
calculation. It is not true, however, that the mathematical sciences of tho 
Hindus wore applied to astrology alone, ns tho greater number of tho reanlts 
which their arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and even their astronomy afford, 
have no relation to that kind of knowledge, but nro Indispensable to tho ordi- 
nary purposes of social Hfe.—W. 

* The measures of tho British Government have very little concern with what 
the Hindus were In tho days of ISlana ; what they are now h within their ob- 
servation, and all that is required Is to see them as they are without any bio* 
from orroucous theories. Above tdl things, It Is ncccssoxj' for cvcr>' pnri^o of 
wise and benevolent rule to see them with a bios rather In their fo^nr Uian to 
their disadvantage. We shall not promote their advance In dvul ration by 
treating them os little better tlion barbarians. — W. 
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BOOK II, tho sciences, and literature, of the Hindus, affords, it is pro- 
citAr. X. gumed, the materials from which a correct judgment may, 
* at last, be formed of their progress towards the high at- 

tainments of civilized life. That induction, and the com- 
parisons to which it led, have occupied us long, but not 
longer, it is hoped, than the importance of the subject de- 
manded, and the obstinacy of the mistakes which it was 
the object of it to remove. 

The reports of a high state of civilization in the East, 
were common even among tho civilized nations of ancient 
Europe. But the acquaintance of the Greeks and Romans 
with any of the nations of Asia, except the Persians alone, 
was so imperfect, and among the circumstances which 
they state so many are incredible and ridiculous, that in 
the information we receive from them on this subject^ no 
confidence can be reposed. 

Of the modem Europeans, the individuals who first ob- 
tained a tolerable acquaintance with any of the nations of 
the East, were the popish missionaries, chiefly the Jesuits, 
who selected China for the scene of their apostolical 
labours. Visiting a people who already composed a vast 
society, and exhibited many, though fallacioufl, marks of 
riches, while Europe, as yet, was everywhere poor ; and 
feeling, as it was natural for them to feel, that the more 
they could excite among their countrymen an admiration 
of the people whom they described, the greater would be 
the portion of that flattering sentiment which would re- 
dound upon themselves, these missionaries were eager to 
conceive, and still more eager to propagate, the most hy- 
perbolical ideas of the arts, the sciences^ and institutions 
of the Chinese. As it is almost always more pleasing, and 
certainly far more easy, to believe, than to scrutinize ; and 
as the human mind in Europe, at the time when these ao- 
counta were first presented, was much Jess powerful and 
penetrating^ than it is at present, they were received with 
almost implicit credulity. The influence of this first im- 
pression lasted so long, that even to Voltaire, a k^en-eyed 
and sceptical judge, the Chinese, of almost all nations, are 
the objects of the loudest and most unqtialified praise.* 

* ” Any thing proposed to ns which causes surprise and admiration, gives 
inch a satlsCacnon to the mind, that It indulges Itself In those agreeable croo- 
ttons, and wnincrer be persuaded that Its pleasure is entirely wlthmit founaa- 
tlon (Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, i, 63.) 
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Tho state of belief in Europe has, through the scrutiny of BOOK II. 
facts been of late approximating to sobriety on tho attain- chap. x. 

meats of tho Chinese, and a short period longer will pro- 

bably reduce it to tho scale of reason and fact,* 

It was imder circumstances highly similar, that tho 
earliest of tho modern travellers drew up and presented 
their accounts of Hindustan. The empire of the Moguls 
was in its meridian sxdendour. It extended over the prin- 
cipal part of India ; and tho courts the army, and the esta- 
blishments of Akber or Auruugzebe, exhibited that gor- 
geous exterior, that air of grandeur and power, which were 
well calculated to impose upon the imagination of an un- 
philosophical observer.^ 

It was unfortunate that a mind so pure, so warm in the 
pursuit of truth, and so devoted to oriental learning, as 
that of Sir William Jones, should have adopted the hypo- 
thesis of a high state of civilization in tho principal 
countries of Asia. This he supported with all tho advan- 
tages of an imposing manner, and a brilliant reputation ; 
and gained for it so great a credit, that for a time" it would 
have been very difficult to obtain a hearing against it. 

Beside tho illusions with which the fancy magnifies the 
importance of a favourite pursuit, Sir William was actuated 
by tho virtuous design of exalting the Hindus in the eyes 
of their European masters ; and thence ameliorating the 
temper of tho government ; while his mind hod scope for 
error in the vague and indeterminate notions which it still 
retained of the signs of social improvement. The term 
civiUzation was by him, as by most men, attached to no 

* To this Rood effect, if to no other, tho erabossr of Lord Macartney, and the 
writings to >\*hlch It has given occasion, have largely contributed. See lJarroTv*5 
two works, Travels In China, and Life of Lord Macartney ; and, above all, that 
Important document, a volume of the Laws of Chino, translated hy Sir George 
Stounton. Ko one has more approximated to a correct Judgment of the Chinese, 
than Be Gulgncs, See Voyage, 

3 Many of the observations of Mr. Barrow upon tho panegyrical accounts of 
tho Chinese hy the popisli missionaries are very applicable to the flattering 
accounts which travellers Imve been so fond of giving ns of the Hindus, In 
tho same breath that they extol the wonderful strength of filial piety, they 
speak of tho common practice of exposing infants ; the strict morality and 
ceremonious conduct of tho people nro followed hy a list of the most gross 
hauchcries ; the virtues and the philosophy of the learned are 
their ignorance and their vices ; tf in one pngo they speak of the ^cesslve 
fertility of the country, and the amnring extension of agriculture, in the next 
thousands are seen perishing with wnnt ; and whilst they extol yOh aotnira- 
tion tho progress they have made In tho arts and sciences, they plainly inform 
ns that without tho aid of foreigners they can neither cast a cannon nor calcu- 
late an eclipse.” Barrow’s Travels In Chino, p. 3 1 . 
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BOOK IL fixed and definite assemblage of ideas. Witb the excep- 
onAP, X tiou of some of the lowest states of society in whi^ 

* human beings have been found, it was applied to nations 

. in all the stages of social advancement.* 

It is not easy to describe the characteristics of the difi 
ferent stages of social progress. It is not from one fea- 
ture, or from two, that a just conclusion can be drawn. 
In these it sometimes happens that nations resemble 
each other which are placed at stages considerably re- 
mote. It is from a joint view of all the great circum- 
stances taken together, that their progress can be ascer- 
tained ; and it is from an accurate comparison, grounded 
on these general views, that a scale of civilization can 
be formed, on which the relative positions of nations may 
be accurately marked. 

Notwithstanding aU that modem philosophy had per- 
formed for the elucidation of histoiy, veiy little hod been 
attempted in this great department, at the time when the 
notions of Sir William Jones were formed;^ and so crude 
were his ideas on the subject, that the rhapsodies of Rous- 
seau,, on the virtue and happiness of the savage life, sur- 
pass not the ponegjrric^ of Sir William on the wild, com- 
fortless, predatory, and ferocious state of the waildering 

1 One of the chief drctnnstnncca f!roin 'which Sir WUUam Jones drew conda- 
Blons respecting the high d'viliratlon of the Htndna, wns the supposition that 
tliey never vent abroad, a supposltlcm which Is now well known to hare been 
erroneous. See Astat. Res. vl. 631, and L 271. 

’ The ■writings of Mr. Miller, of Glasgo-w, of which but a small part wat 
then published, and Into which it is probable Sir William had never looked, 
contained the carlleat eluddatlona of the subject. ' The suggestions offered 
In his successive productions, though highly Important, were but detached con- 
slderatioas applied to particular facta, and not a comprehensive Induction, 
leading to general conclusions. Unfortunately the subject, great os is Its Import- 
ance, has not been resumed. The ■writings of Mr. Miller remain almost the 
only source ftotn -which even the slightest information on the subject can be 
drawn. One of the ends which has at least be<m in -view during the scrutiny 
condneted in these pa^^, has been to contribute something to the progress of 
BO Important an investigation. It 1b hoped that the matcrUils which are here 
collected will be regard^ os going far to elucidate the state of society in all the 
lending nations of Asia. Not only the Hindus, the Persians, the Arabians, the 
Turks, and Chinese of the present day, but the Hindus, Arabians, and Per- 
aJani of undent days, the Chaldcans.the Jews, and even the andent Egyptians, 
may all be regarded as involved In the inquiry ; and to these, vtith the sole ex- 
ception of the wandering Tartars and the Hyperborean hordes, may be added 
the sccond-Tate nations; the inhabitants of the eastern peninsula, and of the 
plains and mountains of Tibet. It is Burprlslng, upon a dose insp^tion, how 
extensively all these various nations, notwithstanding the dissimllarltj’ Insomo 
of the more obvious nppearanccB, resemble one anotliur, In laws and Institu- 
tions of government, In modes of thinking, in superstition and prejudices, in 
arts and literature, even in the external forms of manner and beha-donr, and 
ns well In andeot) as In modem times. 
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Arabs. “Except,” says he, “when their tribes are engaged 
in war, they spend their days in watching their flocks ^d 
camels, or in repeating their native songs, which they pour 
out almost ex^mpore, professing a contempt for the 
stately pillars and solemn buildings of the cities, compared 
with the natural charms of the country, and the coolness 
of their tents ; thus they pass their lives in the highest 
pleasure, of which they have any conception, in the con- 
templation of the most delightfid objects, and in the en- 
joyment of peipetual spring.”' “ If courtesy,” he observes 
“and urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the 
practice of e^ted virtues, be a just measure of perfect 
society, we have certain proof that the people of Arabia, 
both on plains and in cities, in republican and monarchical 
states, were eminently civilised for many ages befoi'e their 
conquest of Persia.” ® We need not wonder if the man, 
who wrote and delivered this, found the Hindus arrived at 
the highest civilization. Yet the very same author, in the 
very same discourse, and speaking of the same people, de- 
clared, “ I find no trace among them, till their emigration, 
of any philosophy but ethics;’*® and even of this he sctyg^ 
“ The distinguishing virtues which they boasted of inoul- 
cating, were a contempt of riches, and even of death ; hut 
in the age of the seven poets, their liberality had deviated 
into mad profusion, their courage into ferocity, and their 
patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering fruitless 
dangers.’.** He adds, “ The only arts in which they pre- 
tended to excellence (I except horsemanship and mihtiiry 
accomplishments) were poetry a,nd rhetoric.” ® It cjan 
hardly be affirmed that these facts are less wonderful as 
regoi'ding a people “eminently civilized;” a people ex- 
hibiting “arjust measure of perfect society.”* 


' Essay on tlio Poetry of Eastern Nations. Voltaire exclaimed, on reading 
Rousseau’s pauog^Tlcs, ** Jamals n’avais-Je tant d’envle de marcher h quAtro 
pattes.” 

2 Sir W. Jones, Aslat. Res. U. 3. ^ 3 Ibid. p. 9. * 

» Sir W. Jones, AaluL Res. II. p. 14,— “ On this occasion, os ^rell os on m^ny 
others, the sober historian Is forcibly mikcned from a pleasing vision ; nnq la 
compelled, vith some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral manners, '^-hjeh 
have been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and 
much better adapted to tho tierce and cruel habits of n military life. uiDOon^ 
DccUno and Fall, ch. xxvi. p. 342. 

« In the same discourse Sir William farther remarks : 
of their compositions In prose before the Koran, may bo 
tho little skUl which they seem to have had In 

lavour of poetical measure, and the facility ^th which verses arc committed 
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POOK IL Among the causes which excited to the tone of eulogy 
CHAP. X, adopted with regard to the Hindus, one undoubtedly was, 

— the affectation of candour. Of rude and uncultivated 

nations, and also of rude and uncultivated individuals, it 
is & charaoteriatic^ to admire only the system of manners, 
of ideas, and of institutions to which they have been accus- 


to memory; tnit all their atodoa prore that they were cloQUCnt In & hlffh 
degree, and possessed >roinlerftil powers of apealrfng, wllhontpreporntlon, in 
flo’^Dg and forcible perlo^is.” Asiat Rea. U. p, U. " AVho,"^ says Dr. Fer- 
guson, ''would from mere conjecture suppose, that the naked savage would be 
a coxcomb and a gamester; that he would bo proud and vain, wlthont tho 
disUnctionB of title and fortune ; and that his principal care would be to sdom 
his person, and to find an omasement? Even If It could be supposed that he 
would thus share In our vices, and, in the midstofhfs forest, vie with the follies 
which are practised In the town ; yet no one would be so bold os to affirm that 
be would likewise in any Instance excel us in talents and \irtue; that he 
would have a penetration, a force of imagination and elocution, an ardour of 
mind, an affiection and courage, which the arts, the discipline, and the policy 
of few nations would be able to Improve, Tet these partlctilars are a part In 
the description which Is delivered by those who have had opportuiuttes of 
seeing mankind in their rudest condition : and beyond the reach of huch tes- 
timony, wo can neither safely take, nor pretend to give Infonuation on the 
sabJecL” Fergnson^s Essay on the History of Civil Sodety, partil. sect. 1. 

The extreme inaccuracy and fluctuation of tho ideas of European scholars, 
with respect to dvillxation, are curiously exemplified in their opinions of the 
Asiatic nations. Gibbon sap, The cavalry of Scythia was feired Co yield to 
the admirable swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses ; their riders were 
skilled in the evolntlons of Irregular war ; and the northern barhoriaos were 
astonished and dismayed by the inbnmsn ferodtj’of tho barbarians of the south. 
A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab f and the hahy, naked 
savage, applring his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid delight, while he 
Buckira the blood of his vanquished enemy.*’ Gibbon, Hist, of the Decl. and 
Fall, etc , Iv. 413. Of the various nations suyect to the Persian sceptre, many 
of them stm higher In dviUzatlon than the most dvilired portion of tho Ara- 
bians, tho some author thus expresses himself: “ It was here,” says he, "In a 
place where the opposite banks cannot exceed fiOO pace*, that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boots, for the purpose of transporting Into Europe 170 
myriads of l^arl^anans.‘* Ibid, ill, 9. Of the Syri^ and Egyptian*, who stllJ 
more nearly than the Arabians resembled the Hindus, and were acquainted 
with more of the arts which attain their perfection In dvlUacd life, he says, 
*‘The use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them from the commerce of 
mankind, checked tho Improrements of these ^ardariant.^* IhM. k B3. 

The some cause operated among the Hindus, and still more powerfully to the 
production of the same effects ) >Ir. Halhed says, that tho Jews, at tho tima 
of the Mosaic Institutions, "were very little removed from a state of barbarism, 
gross in their conceptions, Illiterate In their education, and nncnltlvnted in 
their manners.” Preface to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xvij. And j'et these iu- 
stitntions are not tmlv superior to the ln«titution8 of the Hindus; they arc ia 
a high degree superior to the institution* of any other nation in Asia. Bw 
with the drcumstances of Jewish sodeiy^wo become, through the medium of 
our religion, early and familiarly acqnalnted. Ko European is ear/jr, harffiy 
any Is ever familittrif acquainted with the other nations of Asia. Ho bima 
propensity, therefore, excites to admiration in the one case : aeveral do *o m 
Se other. Among the authors who have fbllowed Sir William Jones In Ids 
track of eulogy and admiration, It may be suspected, from the limited 
motion of some, that they were unacquainted with the fiicts pf unclyillxed ll»» 
and wherever man exhibited the attributes of humanltr belie red he must there 
be cWUied ; ignorant of tho intense exerdse which is given to *everal onho 
human faculties even among savagcs.andof the strength which those lacnlaw 
must hence acquire* 
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tomed, despising others. The most cultivated nations of BOOK n. 
Europe had but recently discovered the weakness of this chap. 3 :. 

propensity. Novelty rendered exemption fi-om it a source 

of distinction. To prove his superiority to the prejudices 
of home, by admiring and applauding the manners and 
institutions of Asia^ became, therefore, in the breast of the 
traveller, a motive of no inconsiderable power.* 

The nations of Europe became acquainted nearly about 
the same period, with the people of America, and the 
people of Hindustan. Having contemplated in the one, a 
people without fixed habitations, without political insti- 
tutions, and ^vith hai'dly any other arts than those indis- 
pensably necessary for the preservation of existence, they 
hastily concluded, upon the sight of another people, inha- 
biting great cities, cultivating the soH, connected together 
by an artificial system of subordination, exhibiting monu- 
ments of great antiquity, cultivating a species of literature, 
exercising arts, and obeying a monarch whose sway was 
extensive, and his court magnificent, that they had sud- 
denly past from the one extreme of civilization to the 
other. The Hindus were compared with the savages of 
America ; the circumstances in which they diftered from 
that barbarous people, were the circumstances in which 
they corresponded with the most cidtivated nations ; other 
circumstances were overlooked ; and it seems to have been 
little suspected that conclusions top favourable could pos- 
sibly be drawn.= 


J None of them haa confessed tho existence of this motive with more firank- 
nessthnn Lo Qentll, Voy. 11. DS. “Avimt qne J'ensso perda mon cloclier do 

vno, Ics Frnngols dtolent mes htfros Qnnnt h mol Jc snls gntfrl de mes 

pr^Jngds, ct^c m*applaudfi en tecrtC de m*^tre Col. Dow boasts 

of being actnated by tho sarao sentiments and scruples not to call Goths, or 
worse than Gotlis, all tlioso nho are not so : “ In love nith our own times and 
countrjV’ he, “ wo are opt to consider distant ages and nations as objects 
unworthy of tho ^ge of the historian Some men of genius have en- 

tertained sentiments upon that subject too narrow and confined for tho Goths 
of a mucli darker ago. Had the translator of tlie following history thought so 
meanly of tho nffali^ of tho East,” etc. DowM Ulndostan, Preface. 

2 Tlio account hicli Robertson gives of the causes which led to exaggerate 
conceptions In tho mind of tho Spaniards, respecting tho clvIlUatlon of the 
Mexicans, applies in almost overA* parttciilor to those of tho EnglDh a^ 
French respiting tho Hindu*. “ The Spaniards," says he, “ when tliey nm 
touched on the Mexican coast, were so much struck witJi the 
attainments in policy and In tho arts of life, for superior lo those ^ me roe 
tribes with which they were hitherto flcqualutcd, that they urn ^ y 

had at length discovered a clvUlrcd people in tho New V yld. TO* 
rlson between the people of Mexico and their imcnlthot^ nctghixmra, y 
appear to have kept constantly In view, and observing w ith ‘ 
things which marked tho pre-omincDce of the former, they employ , 
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book n. ■ Tho progress of knowledge, and tlie force of observation, 
cjiaf.x. demonstrated the necessity of regarding the actvial state 
. — - — ' of the Hindus as little removed from that of half-civilized 
nationa The saving hypothesis, however, was immediately 
adopted, that the situation in which the Hindus are now 
beheld is a state of degradation j that formerly they were 
in a state of high civilization ; from which they hod fallen 
through the miseries of foreign conquest and subjugation. 
This was a theory inveni^ to preserve as much as 
actual observation would allow to be preserved, of a ,pre- 
established and favourite creecL It was not an inference 
from what was already known. It was a gratuitous 
assumption. It preceded inquiry, and no inquiry was 
welcome, but that which yielded matter for its support.* 
To this purpose were adapted the pretensions of the 
Brahmens, who spoke of an antecedent period, when the 
sovereigns of Hindustan were masters of great power and 
great magnificence. It was of importance to weigh these 
pretensions ; because the rude writers of rude nations have 
almost always spoken of antecedent times as deserving all 
the praise with which their powers of rhetoric or song 
could exalt them. If the descriptions of antiquity pre- 
sented by the Brahmens bore the consistent marks of 
truth and reality, a degree of intrinsic evidence would 
be attached to them. If these descriptions flew wide 
of all resemblance to human affairs, and were nothing 
but wild unnatural fictions, they would be so far from 
proving an antecedent state of knowledge and civilization, 
that they would prove the reverse. And, had the Hindus 
■ remained fixed from the earliest stages in the senubar- 
baroufl state, it is most certain that the Brahmens would 


scribing their Imperfect policy and Infan t arts, sncli terms as are applicable to 
the institntlong of men for b^Tmd them in Improvement. Both these 
stance# concur In detracting from the credit due to the descriptions of ifexican 
manners by the Spanish 'vvriters. By drawing a ‘parallel between them ana 
those of people so much less dvilUed, they raised their own Ideas too blg^ 
By their mode of describing them, they conveyed Ideas to others no less eialieo 
above truth. Later writers have adopted the style of the original historians, 
and Improved upon It.” Hist, of America, IIL 320. 

t ** Le voyageur racontant ses aventures, cherche dans I’admlratlon 
qul Vdcoutent, nn d^ommogement anx dangers qu'U a coums } 11 
narration: Le savant, qul s’est donnd beanconp de peine pour npprendre d« 
lincnes dtrangbres et lolntalncs, s’extasle stir la beantd dej onvrages qail ^ 
parvenu h entendre.” AnquetU Duperron, Note, No. U. Supplement *u* 
Recherches, &c. sur llnde. 
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have given to us just such accounts of antiquity os those BOOK 11. 
we have actually received at their hands, ohap. x. 

As the Hindus have enlightened us by no record of ante- — - — " 
cedent events, and we thus have no immediate proof of 
their state of civilization, in the times that are past, the 
only sure ground of inference is the laws and institutions 
which they framed, the manners they adopted, and the 
arts and sciences to which they attended. If these great 
circumstances were at variance with the existing state of 
society, but adapted to one more advanced, the inference 
would certainly be a probable one, that to a period when 
society was in that improved condition, they really owed 
their birth. But in regard to the Hindus, their laws and 
institutions are adapted to the very state of society which 
those who visit them now behold. They are laws and 
institutions which, so for from importing any more perfect 
state of society, seem entii’ely inconsistent with it ; such 
as could neither begin, nor exist, under any other than 
one of the rudest and weakest states of the human mind. 

As the manners, the arts and sciences of the ancient 
Hindus are entirely correspondent with the state of their 
laws and institutions, everything we hmxo of the ancient 
state of Hindustan- conspires to prove that it was rude. 

It is another important fact, that, if the Hindus had 
ever been placed in this pretended state of civilization, we 
know of no such period of calamity, os was sufficient to 
reduce them to a state of ignorance and barbarity. The 
conquest of Hindustan, effected by the Mahomedan nations, 
was to no extraordinary degree sanguinary or destructive. 

It substituted sovereigns of one race to sovereigns of ano- 
ther, and mixed with the old inhabitants a small propor- 
tion of new ; but it altered not the texture of society ; it 
altered not the language of the country ; the original in- 
habitants remained the occupants of the soil ; they con- 
tinued to be governed by their own laws and institutions ; 
nay, the whole detail of administration, with the exception 
of the army, and a few of the more prominent situations, 
remained invariably in the hands of the native magistrates 
and officers.^ The few occasions of the persecutions, to 

* “The administration of Jnatice hna been almost universally, by the llo^ul 
conquerors of Indostan, devolved upon the Hindus, the ofllco of Duan beinj; 
cenerally conferred upon one of that people. Onne on the Government and 
People of Indostan,” p. 443. Although the Mogul Tartars under Tomerhmo 
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Tvhich^ under the reigns of one or two bigoted soTereigns, 
they were subjected on the score of religion, were too short 
and too partial to produce any considerable effects,* 
"When we look for the particulars of those pretended 
reigns of mighty kings, the universal lords of India, imder 
whom science flourished, and civilization rose to the 
greatest height, we meet with nothing but fable, more 
'wild, and inconsistent, and hyperbolical, than is any where 
else to be found. From this no rational conclusion can 
be drawn, except that it is the production of a rude and 
irrational age, Bharat or Bharata, is said to have been 
the first universal sovereign of India, which from him 


and hi ^ metesyors at last rendered themsclres lords of nlmost the Trhole 

of It (India) ; yet the orlrinal Inhabitants have lost very llltlo of ibelr orljdaal 
character hr the establlshracnt of these stranpers nmonpst them.*’ Orme, 
Hist, of snift. Transact. In Indoitan. 1. 2. — 3f. Mr. Mill may be excused f'Jf 
tnaklnc such a mlitakc os to assert that tinder the Mohammedan Government, 
the oihees of **mapi3tritesr were filled by lllndus; he foTlowB the authority 
of Onne, hut Onae, thonph on cicclleut guide In all that relates to the Kuio- 
pcan transactions which he beheld, must bare been ciccedinply imoraut of 
the character, and apparently of the languages of the -jicople. His remark 
that the administration of justice devolved upon the Hindus b most certainly 
erroneous, as no unbeliever could, consistently with the principles of tfco 
Mohammedan filth, have been intrusted with such duty, and the niurtratlon 
he gives that the cfilce of Duan was generally conferr^ upon Hlndas, b 
amusing proof how lliilo he understood what he was jaying. The office of I>can 
or Dewan letng entirely of a financial nature, and wholly unconnected wuh 
the administration of Justice. — W. 

• It seems to have been a ra*h and fooli*h assimilation of the conquc<t cf 
Hindustan by the Moguls to the overwhelming of the Roman empire by tie 
northern nations that alone conld hare snegested so gratuitous a fuppo^itioo 
as that of the degradation of the lllndus frtnn an Improved to a barbarous lUtc 
of society by the calamities d conquest. The two cases arc totally dls5iniUr« 
By the suctis'lve Inundations of the barbarians, the andent inhabitants cf the 
Roman provinces were wtll-nlch swcTd from the face of the earth. Ertry 
.where they were ttript of the povc^iltm of the laud, and commcmlr redaccJ w 
the state of bondsmen and slaves. The ancient mstitutlons entirely gave way, 
and were replaced bj a set of ln*tltutions altogether new, Tljc iantruage^ 
the conqueror* In most places entirely jupplantwl. In all It so much altervd 
1 )m^ langnarc of the people subdued or ex terra InattMl, ns to lroj) 0 «e upon It * 
dUcTvnt stmrtnre. Another circumstanec is never to be forgotten. To lart 
a degTMt of barbarity were the Inhabitants of tiie Roman proviners degratied. 
by tl-c long-ccnllnu^ efTv'cts of a detestable government, that the Inrad^fi 
had really not w much to oceoranHsh to reduce them to the same level »»uh 
ihemselvtt. This was abnadantly seen in Ujc state of the Greeks cf the cait- 
em empire ; who, upon ihdr very ftnt subjugation to the Turks, exhibited a 
conditlMi mit grratly dilTerent from tliat In which they grovel at tlie irtvct 
day. The ccr.quc»t to which, witli greatest propriety, tl.at of the Hindus bjT 
one tril*c tf Tartars might le compared would be the conquest of the Chfne^o 


by a simllir triU? of Tartars. There Is no reason to think that the one was a 
eonrin*^t cf a more d^.ractlTe nature than the ether. If Ih* Jfoguls did r/t 



by tnicr cf the H erase tf Cemmons In Un. 
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derived its name ; India being, in the language of the' 
natives, Bharata Verslu In this, however, as usual, the 
Hindu accounts contradict themselves, since Bharat is 
represented as preceding Rama^ the son of Cush, who, 
according to Sir WiUiam Jones, might have established 
the first regular government in India,^ Judtdshter is ano- 
ther of these universal sovereigns ; but of him even the 
origin is allegorical ; he is the son of Dherma, or the god 
of justice, and he reigned 27,000 years. The name, with 
which, chiefly, the idea of the imiversal sovereign ship of 
Indio, and the glory of art and science, is combined, is 
that of Vioramadit}^ Of him, let us hear what is repre- 
sented ; and then we shall be enabled to judge. “ The 
two periods,” says Captain Wilford, ^‘of Yicramaditya 
and Salivahana are intimately connected ; and the accounts 
we have of these two extraordinary personages are much 
confused, tee min g with contradictions and absurdities to 
a surprising degree. In general the Hindus know but of 
one Yicramaditya; but the learned acknowledge four; 
and when, at my request, they produced written autho- 
rities, I was greatly surprised to find no less than eight or 
nine. — Yicramaditya made a desperate tapasya, in order 
to obtain power and a long life from Calidevi, and as she 
seemingly continued deaf to his entreaties, he was going 
to cut off his own head, when she appeared, and granted 
him vmdistui’bed sway over all the world for one thousand 
years, after which a divine child, bom of a virgin, and the 
son of the great Tacshaca, carpenter or artist, would deprive 
him both of his kingdom and of his life. This would hap- 
pen in the year of the Cah-yug, 3101, answering to the 
first of the Christian era. Ihe history of these nine wor- 
thies, but more particularly when considered as a single 
individual, is a most crude and undigested mass of hete- 
rogeneous legends, taken from the apocryphal gospel of 
the infancy of Christ, the tales of the Rabbis and Talmu- 
dists concerning Solomon, with some particulars about 
Muhammed ; and the whole is jumbled together with some 
of the principal features of the histoiy of the Persian 
kings, of the Sassanian dynasty. Thus Yicrama is made 
contemporary with Solomon : and like him, he is said to 
have found the great Toantra^ spell or taliaman ; through 

T AalfltBes. L25S. 
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book II. v?hich bo ruled over tbo elements, and spirits, of all deno- 
oiTAr. X, minations, wbo ob6ycd bim like slaves. Like Solomon he 

■ * bad a most wonderful throne, supported and adorned with 

Hons, wbo aro endued with reason and speoeb. We read 
in the Votala-paucba-vinsati,^ that it was through dihe 
assistance of the great Votala, or devil, that two Yicrama’- 
dityos obtained the empire of the world, a long bfo, with 
unlimited sway. They performed tbo puja in his honour, 
offered sacrifices, and in short dedicated or gave them- 
selves up to him,’^ On this foundation of historical mat- 
ter is built the magnificent fabric of a great and universal 
monarchy, tho reign of the arts and sciences, all that em- 
bellishes human life, and augments tho human powers. 
Such being the premises, and such the conclusion, are 
they not admirably adapted to one another ? Tho legend 
speaks, and that loudly, and distinctly, what it is ; the 
creation of a rude and uncultivated fancy, exerting itself 
to rouse the wonder of a rude and uncultivated age, by a 
recital of actions, powers, and events, swelled beyond the 
measure of human nature ; profiting by all the hints which 
the legends or history of other nations supplied to fumish 
out its story, and by appropriating the wonderful deeds of 
all the world to gratify the barbarous vanity of the people 
to whom the story was addressed. If the historian gave 
to his hero a reign of a thousand years ; it was quite in 
the same temper, and conducive to the same end, to give 
him the sovereignty of all India ; and not only of all India, 
but, as we see was the fact, the sovereignty of the whole 
world. This is precisely the course which a wild and 
ignorant mind, regarding only the wonder which it has it 
in view to excite, naturally, in such cases, and almost rxni- 
veraolly, pursues. Such legends, if they existed in myriads, 
are no more a proof of a monarchy common to all India, 
which they do not assert, than of the universal monarchy 
of the whole world, or of the thousands or the myriads of 
years to one reign, which they expressly assert.* 


J Here oguln the Historian Is misled by his authority, — No Hlndn crer pro- 
posed tlie tTTenty-dTo stories of a demon, as hlstorr; all the confusion, too, 
that arises ont of molUpUed vntmmadltyas, Is Wllford’s work not that of 
the Hindu tradlticms, ^hlch are simple and cousistent.— W . 

3 Essay on Vlcramadltya and Sallvahona, by Capt Wllford, Aslat. Bes. 

* * If ve^cxamlne the chronological table of the Hindu kings, presented w hy 
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Tho very lists wliich are found in tlio books of tbo BOOK 11. 
Hindus, filled up with tbo names of successive niouarcbs, chat. x. 
LIr. Wilford assures us, are tbo creation of tbo fancies of 
tbo winters, and are formed without any roforonoo to facts. 

In enumerating tbo autboritics from wbicb bo drew bis 
materials, in tbo essay on Vicramaditya and Salivabana,bo 
says, Tbo fourth list has been translated into all tbo dia- 
lects of India, and now-modoUod at least twenty different 
ways, acconbng to tbo whims and pre-conceivod ideas of 
every indiridual who chose to meddle with it. It is, how- 
ever, the basis and gro\ind-work of modem bistoiy among 
tbo Hindus ; as in tbo EhddseUMUTxtxcarikh and tbo 
Tadkcrat-^ts-sulaiin. Tlio latter treatise is a most perfect 
specimen of tbo manner of VTiting history in India ; for, 
excepting tho above list, almost everything olao is the 
production of tbo fertile genius of tbo compiler. In all 
tboso bsts tbo compilers and revisers seem to have bad no 
other object in view, but to adjust n certain number of 
rcmorkablo opoeba Tliis being once effected, tbo inter- 
mediate spaces aro filled up with names of kings not to bo 
found any wboro else, and most probably fancifuL Other- 
wise they leave out the names of those kings of whom 
nothing is recorded, and attribute tbo years of their reign 
in some among them bettor known, and of greater fame. 

They often do not scruple to transpose some of those 
kings, and even whole dynasties ; either in consequence 
of some pro-concoived opinion, or owing to their mistaking 
a famous king for another of tho same name. It was not 
uncommon vdtb ancient writers, to pass from a remote 
ancestor to a remote descendant ; or from a remote pre- 
decessor to a remote successor, by leaving out tbo inter- 
mediate generations or successions, and sometimes asori- 

Slr 'Wnilam Jonc.*, ■wo shall find Yicramadltya placed nt an era posterior to 
tho Mnssulman conquests. 

Tears, 

From Chnndraq;upta to tho end of tho Manryaraco (As. lies. 11. 130).... 137 

From the bcfilnnlnpr to tlio end of the Sunga (Ihld. p. UO) 112 

From tlio ditto to ditto of tho Canna (Ibid) ® 

From ditto to ditto of Andra (ending 'With Chondrabya) (Ihid. p. 141) .. 45G 

From Chandrabya to Vicramaditya (Ihld. p. 14Q) ** 

From Chandmgupta to 1^/® 

Kcnr Selcucos, "who was contemporary srith Chandragupta (Aalat. Res. it. 
xxvi.), began to reign obont 800 j-cara before Christ. By this chronologyi 
therefoTC, Vicramaditya began to rrign about lUG years after Christ. 
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BOOK n. bhig the years of their reigns to a remote successor 'or 
cHAi*, X. predecessor. In this manner the lists of the ancient Hags 

of Persia, both by oriental vrnierBj and others in the TTest> 

have been compiled : and some instances of this nature 
might be produced from Scripture. I vras acquainted 
lately, at Benares, vath a chronicler of that sort ; and in 
the several conversations I had vrith him, he candidly 
acknovrledged that he filled up the intermediate spaces 
between the reigns of famous l^gs, vrith names at a ven- 
ture ; that he shortened or lengthened their reigns at 
pleasure ; and that it was understood, that his predeces- 
sors had taken the same liberties. Throng their emen- 
dations and corrections, you see plainly a total 'nant of 
historical Im owl edge and criticism ; and sometimes some 
disingenuousness is hut too obvious. This is, however, the 
case with the sections on futurity in the Ehagavat, Taju, 
Vishnu, and Brahmanda Puranas ; which with the above 
lists constitute the whole stock of historical knoTrledge 
among the Hindus ; and the whole might be comprised in 
a few quarto pages of print.”^ 

Such is the mode, in which the authors of the Puranas 
supply themselves with a convenient quantity of ordinary 
kings : Jlr. Wilford affords most satisfactory infonnatioii 
with regard to the manner in which they ftirther supply 
themselves with extraordinary ones. ^The propensity,^ 
says he, “of the Hindus, to appropriate every thing to 
themselves, is well known. YTe have noticed before their 
claims to ^hram-Gilr and his descendants ; and in the 
same manner they insist that Achar was a Hindu in a 
former generation. The proximity of the time in which 
this famous emi>eror live^ has forced them, however, to 
account for this in the following manner : — ^There was a 
holy Brahmen, who wished very much to become emperor 
of India ; and the only practicable way for him was to die 
first, and be bom again. For this purpose he made a 
des];)erate Tajpasya, wishing to remember then every thing 
he knew in his present generation. This could not be 
fully granted ; but he was indulged with writing upon a 
brass plate a few things which he wished more particularly 
to remember ; then he was directed to bury the plate, and 

> Essay on Ylcramidltya, and Sanmhana, “by Captain WIHord, Aslat. Ea* 
h- 132, 133. 
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promised that ho would remember the place in the next 
generation. Mucundn, for such was his name, wont to 
Allahabad, buried the plate, and then burned him 0 elf. 
Nine months after he was bom in the character of Acbor, 
who, os soon as he ascended the throne, went to Allahabad, 
and easily found the spot where the brass plate was buried. 
Thus the Hindus claim Muhammed and Acbar os their 
own ; exactly like the Persians of old, who insisted that 
Alexander was the son of one of their kings ; so that after 
all they were forced to submit to their countrymen 
only.”^ 

Tlie account of the claim to Bahram-Qhr, mentioned in 
the beginning of the preceding passage, is extremely im- 
portant on the present occasion ; as it shows us that 
Yicramaditya, whom the legend makes sovereign of the 
world, and the believers in the groat Hindu monarchy take 
for emperor of Hindustan, was in reality a King of Pomia, 
borrowed by the Brahmens, from their propensity to 
appropriate every thing remarkable which they heard of 
in the world. “ One of those Vicramos,” says Llr. Wilford, 
speaking of the different persons in whom this Yicrtima- 
ditya appears, “ was really a Sassanian Prince : and the 
famous Sbabour or Sapor, of that dynasty, who took the 
emperor Yalens prisoner.”^ The story is ns follows: — 
“In Quijjara-mondalam are the Sabharamati and Mahi 
rivers ; between them is a forest, in which resided Tam- 
ralipta-rishi, whose daughter maiTied King Tamraseno. 
They had six male children and one daughter called 
Mandava-rooha. The king had two young lads, called 
Devas’arma and Harisarma, whose duty chiefly wa0 to 
wash, every day, the clothes of their master,^ the waters 
of the nearest river. One day, as Devas’arma went, by 
himself, for that purpose, he hoard a voice, saying, tell 
Tamrasena to give me his daughter; should ho refuse 
me he will repent it. The lad on his return mentioned 
the whole to his master, who would not believe it, and the 
next day sent Harisarma to the river, who heard the same 
voice also, with the threats in case of a refusal. The King 
was astonished ; and going himself heard the voice olso^ 

1 Esjiay on VlcmmaditjTii, and Salivahana, by Capt. WUford, Aslat. Res* 

169, 159. 

a Ibid, p. U9. 
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BOOK IL On Iiis return he assembled his council ; and after con- 
cHAv, X. suiting together, it was agreed, that the king should go 

again, and ask him who he was. The supposed spirit 

being questioned, answered, I am a Gand’harva, or hea- 
venly chorister ; who, having incurred Indra’s displeasure, 
was doomed to assume the shape of an ass. I was bom 
in that shape, in the house of a cumbhacara, or potter, 
in your capital city ; and I am daily roving about in quest 
of food. The king said that he was very willing to give 
him his daughter ; but that he conceived that such an 
union was altogether impossible while he remained in 
that shape. The Gand’harva said, Trouble not yourself 
about that ; comply with my request, and it shall be well 
with you. If, says the king, you are so powerful, turn the 
walls of my city, and those of the houses, into brass; and 
let it be done before sun-rise to-morrow. The Gand^arva 
agreed to it, and the whole was completed by the appointed 
time ; and the king of course gave him his daughter. 
This Gand^harva’s name was Jayanta, the son of Brahma, 
When cursed by Indra, he humbled himself ; and Indra 
relenting, allowed him to resume his human shape in the 
night time, telling him that the curse should not be done 
away till somebody had burned his ass-like frame, ^0 
moiiier of the damsel spied them once in the night ; and, 
to her great joy, found that the Gand’harva dallied with 
her daughter in a human shape. Rejoiced at this dis- 
covery, she looked for his ass-like form, and burned it. 
Early in the morning, the Gand’harva looked for this body 
of his, and found that it had been destroyed. He returned 
immediately to his wife, infonning her of what had hap- 
pened, and that his curse being at an end, he was obliged 
to return to heaven, and leave her. He informed her also 
that she was with child by him, and that the name of the 
child was to be Vicramaditya.”^ After the statement of 
some other particulars, Mr, Wilford says, "This is obvi- 
ously the totory of Yesdegird, son of Bahram-Qiir, or 
Bahram the ass, Kin g of Persia: the grand features are 
the same, and the times coincide perfectly,* The amours 

. I Essay on Vlcrnmadltyn, and SalivaWia, by Captain Wfllbrd, Aalat. 

Ix, 147 14B 149 ^ 

5 These are not the ocorants of Vifcriunadrtys, 'which the mndua call tmon 
ns to believe. They are avowedly taleii and fables having no conn^on 
TTith a celebrated prince, except the empld^CBt of hla name. There is no 
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of BalimTn-Q{lr, an Indian princess, axe famous all BOOK IL 
over Persia, os 'well as in India,”^ Sucli are the accounts chap. x. 

of Vicmmadityn, from whicli wo ore called upon for our 

belief of an universal mouarcby, and a period of civiliza- 
tion and knowledge.^ 


reason svlmtcvcr to confound him vlth Brhram-Gar. Xho story of the trans- 
formation of tho GanU'lmrm la a mere popular tradition current in tlio n-cst 
of India, the oriRln of wlilcli may ho accounted for, Tho Pnranas notice a 
dynasty of modem princes called Qardabhos, and the nrord happcnhig to 
signify ** an ass,” has no doubt given riro to tho talo of tho transformation of 
the GandTiarha to that animal.— *W. 

. ' Essay on Vlcraraaditya, and Sallvnhana, hy Captain Wllford, Aaiat, Res, 
ix. p. U9. 

3 Mr. IVllford presents us also nlth tho history '(vhlch tho Brahmens havo 
manufactured for placing Stoliamcd among tho girat men of Hlnduslan. it Is 
of much Importance, to elucidate the accounts, ^Yhlch ore given by the Hin- 
dus, not only of tho actions, but of the rcry persons and existence ot their 
pretended heroes. I should otUcrwlso have been pleased to omit a story, 
tainted vrith that Indelicacy which, oven when they are inventing, and have 
tho circximstanccs at their own acloctlon, marks tho writings of an uncultl- 
rated people. "The Ulndus say, that tho son of a certain King of India, 
being dbgustcd with tho world, turned pilgrim, and went to Moeshes- 
warastTiana (or Mecca). In his way thither, and In Arabia, ho stopped at tho 
honsc of a Brahmen, who received him kindly, and ordered his daughter to 
wait on him as usnal. Whilst asleep, the cloth with which his loins were 
covered ttjM Qccidentir defied. Wttert he aerekCt he took It o/T, errd certecnl^ 
it In a comer of the house, in some hole, and out of the sight of tho damsel, os 
ho thought. Being from homo, to perform his ablutions, In consequence of 
this nocturnal dcdlcmcnt, the damsel came at tho usual hour; and her courses 
suddenly making their appearance, she was much distressed, and looking 
CTcrywhcro for some cloth, she spied tho bnndle-^In short she concolved. Ho 
departed for Mecca : and some months after, tho parents of the damsel and 
herself were tlirown Into tho greatest confusion, as tnny bo Imagined. Tho 
holy man was considered as the author of their disgrace ; though the damsel 
exculpated him : Yet iho could not account for her present situation. She 
was Hko Hagnr, turned out of the house Into tho wilderness with her son : 
where they were mJraculonily preserved, both being innocent. Some years 
after the holy man returned, unconscious of his having been tho cause of so 
much uneasiness to tho family of tlic hospitable Brahmen. After much abuse, 
tho matter was explained ; but tho son of tho damsel could not be adinlttcd 
to share with his relatives, or even to remain In thoir communion. He •vraa, 
however, honourably dismissed with ‘his mother, after they had given him a 
suitable education, and rich presents ; and they advised him to shift for hlra- 
Bclf, and to set up a new religion, os ho could not bo considered as a tnorober 
of tho old one, on account of his strange hlrth, or rather conception. When 
advanced In years, ho wished to see hla paternal relations and India ; and to 
persuade them to conform to his now doctrine ; hut he died lu his way thither, 
at Medina, near Cand ah ar. This Medina Is Ghaxnl, called emphatically tlio 
second Medina, from tho great number of holy men entombed there ; and It 
Is obvious tliat the Hindus havo confounded Muhammed with Sultanwjiah- 


mood, whose sumptuous Mausoleum la close to that cl^. Thus wo see, that 
tho account they ^to of Mnhammed Is a mere rhapsody, retaining somo of 
tho prindp^ features of the history of Xshmacl, Htg^, Mohammed hltnsclf, 
and Sultnn-Mahmood. — T^ Samvatf or era, of Maha^hat (Muhomniw), was 
early Introduced Into India, and tho Illndos were obliged to nso It, os roey do 
now In all their civil transactions ; and thus Mohammed become at least a 
Sambatlca or Santica. Accokling to the rules laid down ^ 

India, Muhammed Is certainly a Saca and Saceswara, and Is cntitieutothe 
epithet of Vlcramo. He Is a Saca, or mighty chief; and, like ho 

killed hlsmnUoiis ; ho la SaccsAviira, or the ruler of a 

use in iQfUn. Ror these reasons, the Pandits, who assisted Abnl-roxii, dli 
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iiOOK IL Oar experience of human nature, and the phenomena 
CHAP, X, T^rhich are exhibited under the manners, attainments, and 

* institutions of the Hindus, are the onJy materials from 

Tvhich a rational inference can be drawn. It is by no 
means impossible for a people, who have passed hut a 
small number of stages in the career of civilization, to ho 
united extensively, under one government, and to remain 
steady for a great length of time in that situation. The 
empire of China is one conspicuous proof ; the ancient 
kingdom of Persia, which for several ages stood exempt 
from revolution, is another. The Ottoman empire may be 
considered as a similar instance. And the Russians, a 


not Kraplfiohosirr^ the titk nf Tlcraiiuilltja TU>on him; anfl erra io rtC55- 
dcr him as Om real ^worthy of that name ; and In order to make the era, or at 
leartthe time of VHcnitniiltra’fi appearanoe coincide irith the era of Mohim* 
raed, they hare mart sharacfally dUtorted the chronolopr of the appendU to 
the Aznl-imrana, Mr. Wilfonl, Aslat. Hes, lx. lYJ, ICO, IGI, See n ttffl marc 
extraordinary attempt to folrt the story of Jeans Christ, botrosred frmn the 
rpnriona Rospcls, Into the Poranas ; and to make Christ at one time Cri*tms, 
at another time Sallrahana, at anotber time nnddhar, &tay on the Ori^ 
and PtcJinc of Christianity In India, Vy Captain WDford, Ariit, Kcf. x. 

It wonM thus appear that \ncramadltja Is t sort of an appcllatlre, and Is 
applied to any charter, whether real or Imarinary, whom It snited the Srab- 
mem to erect Into a hero; and whether It was orirfnaUy the name of some 
Illndn prince who had frrcatly dlstlnpolshed hlm^lf, or of pnro Iin^itlon* It 
Is alto;;tlher uselc'fs to Inquire. That this name has been attached to a par- 
ticular era. In one of tlte numerous Hindu modes of dating, ertaWlihes no- 
th in j:. What we do not know Is— for what cause they adopted ouch on era : 
'What we do know Is— that they would rtry naturally opply to It the appelU- 
Uve Vlciuroadltya, whaterer the came. And no one can dontt the ahmrdlty 
of rupposln^t that the cau^ was a particular prince, contemporary at once 
witlj Solomon, with Jc^us Christ, with Sapor, and with Mohammed. 

^Vbatthc Brahmens table, about an nnirenal monarchy, and the celestial 
ploiy of tills or that pretended hero, can therefore be regarded as no erVience 
of the facts which th^ a**crt, Tlie prcipen«Ily of the Ilindns to caa;nrcratlen 
Isererywhere displayed. “The offloers of pTremraent here,** icajBf>r-Efl- 
chanan, '* Imd the Impudence to Inform me, that accordin/f to Chica Vert 
Haya*! raloatlon of the country which belonged to Kandl JiaJ, It contained 

az,000 rHlaccs,. The account here ffirtn peems to one of those 

pro«scxanrTalIons common In India, and Is entirely cmitradJctcd by the ac- 
counts which I reedredfrora the rcYcnuc otilcc at Serin^patam.** Journey 
throttch >Iy*ore, kc- II, 07. In other places the natlrc c^cer* told him lie*, 
contradlctM by the rtry facts presented to th^-Ir and his eyes, at tlrC mmnmt 
of deUrcrin:;thern. “Amonj; the natlres, however,” he remarks, 
departnres from the truth are common.** ILid. p. 137. Vlcrarnadltr* l5 
Indc^ eipretsly, at times a«Krrtcd, not to hire been Kins' of all lodU, tcil 
only of a certain portion of It In the west. ** The author of the Vlrran^ 
Uparfhyana fays, that he was a powerful prince. In the west of IcdU, arri 
po!W*ed of the countries which sre find, afterwards, constltutlnc the t«atr1- 
roonial territories of the Balahara, which Included Curliani'hVm (orCcJjirat) 
with lome adjacent dWricls.** Ksray on Vlcromadllya, tc. by CajdAln 
ford. Aflat. Bei. lx, HO.— 3f. 

Where Wfiford picked u? oil this nonsense cannot lie ascertained; it was 
probably manufartured for him. Ko trace of it has U-encrer met with by 
other Ssnscrit Kholar. I lure el«ewbere remarked tUt tlic t-rji^dU of tte 
AtrnI Furind has cerer yet tcaiie in arptaranct la any coUccUon cf SiCBcri. 
mtnuscrtpti— W. 
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bnrlmrouH people, Imvc long fomed n very oxtcnRivo 
monarchy. It would, therefore, bo far from evidence of 
nny higher civilizniion, among the llindns, than what they 
now manifest^ Imd the existence of n great monarchy been 
proved.* Among uncivilized imtion^^, however, it is most 
common to find a jicrpotual succession of revolutions, and 
communit ics in general small ; though sometimes a prince 
or individual with uncommon talents arises ; and, acquir- 
ing power, extends his authority over several of those 
communities ; or even, as in the case of Charlemagne, over 
n great number ; while, after his death the large empire 
which he had creeled gradually dissolves, till the whole, 
or the greater part, is nMlividcd into small communities 
as before. Every- thing which the Europeans have seen in 
Hindustan conspires to jirovo that such subdivision of 
communities, and occasional and temporar}- extensions of 
|)Owcr in particular hands, have composetl the history of 
that country. TIio ifahratla omj>ire afibnls a striking 
example of those changes which seem natural to the cir- 
cumstances in wliicli the people arc ]>laccd. Within the 
]>crio<l of the modern intercourse of the Europeans with 
Hindustan, an aspiring individual was enabled to extend 
his authority partly by |>ersuasion, partly by force, first 
over ono district, and then over another, till at last ho 
xmited under his command an extensive empire, composed 
chiefly of the separate and disjointed communities, who 
occupied the mountainous districts in the western and 
central paiis of Hindustan.^ Soon was this empire broken 

* If Uir cxl'tcnrc of a jTcal mfmarchv l)C no proof of drilKatlon, the 
that arc ht-nc taV.cn to ill*;frovc Its existence In InOin, Ilivc l<rn romci^-hat unptr- 
floom; ana, In any caM?, It I* iMih the theories of Enroj>can wrtter^.nol the 
of'Crtlon of the llimlnA thenuclvc-i, tliat Uic tlhpulo U maintained. As to tlio 
ijnrstion of d>lHvaHon, howerer, Jt in truth app<'ar< to |<* iJtlle fnflncnccd by 
extent of territory, and In fotnc In andent Gret^. tlic dh i^lon of the 

coumry ninonpxt n nural>erof petty principalities and communltlc*', wema to 
hare l-ceu favoutablo to M>dal ndrariccinent. 

Tljc undent flatc of India fur t!»o ino*t part, no donht, rudi as It has 
hem known to he In later limes: It was held by n nnmbcr of Indcpcmlcnt 
princt*. who*c dominion* rarlcd In extent aceonllns to their personal charac- 
ter. At time*, hot\crcr, one more ambitions and able than the rest, doe* pccm 
to Iiarc bronchi a \cr)’ considerable portion of the conntrr under * one utn- 
brdla.* The edict* of Asnka arc found cnpTircn on the column of Pclhl, llio 
rock* of Ori'sa, and the momitalns of Onicmt. — W, 

® The word Hindustan Is, In this work, generally used to *Ipilfr» comnre- 
hendrdy, the Land of Iho lllndni, from Cape Comorin to tho farthest 
hoandary of the country which they inliabitcd. It is necessary to mention, 
that In the oriental l>ook8, it has olicn a rooro limited *lfrnhlcaIiotii hemp 
appropriated to lliat part of tho land of the Hindu* which i* north of the 
river Kerbudda. 
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or the nnspiiring nnil clcslruclivo cniolty w'luch nccom- 
panied the perpetual vearn mul conquesta of tlio Hindus, 
nniong oilier proofs, llio following mny bo considered as 
strong. In tbo inscription found at Tanna, part of ilio 
pancg}Tic l>estowcd ui>on the donor Prince, is in these 
^Yo^ls : Having raised up his slain foo on his sharp 

Rword, ho so afllicted tho women in the hostile palaces, 
that their forelocks fell disonlercd, their garlands of bright 
flowers droppe<l from their necks on tho va’^cs of their 
breasts, and the black lustre of their eyes disapi>oarcd ; 
a warrior, the plant of whoso famo grows up over tho 
iemplo of Brahmans egg (tho universe) from the-repoated- 
watcring-of-i U\rith-thc - drops - that « fell- from • tho- eyes-of- 
thc-wives-of-his-sInughlcrc(bfoc/'* It would bo in tho 
highest degree absurd to reject this, were it oven a solitary 
instance, as evidenco of n general fact ; l>ccauso tho exter- 
minating ferocity is described as matter of tho highest 
praiso ; and panegjTic, to bo what it is, must bo confbrm- 
ablc to the ideas of tho people to whom it is addressed 

' A'ht n U n mrrr mmmnn plw; and, aOrr all, vrliat dnen It 

mean 7 71151 l!jo of Uip prlntr. or thr j'ooplc of a 'nlijnp\tcd connlry, 

hare to pTlC^p fur tlir of tho'^e Killtd In Iviltlc ; n mere truUm, 
Hcnotlns iin»i»5rln^ cmfUr tin raorr Ihnn tlit* Mmc erent In all tinier and 
rlncrn. On llir I'Uicr htnu. the lllntln of war arc Tcr> chlvalmas and 

humane, anJ iTt>)ah t iJ.r ^la) Int: of llic nnirmcil, of women*, of the old, and 
t>f the Tlmlr prarllcc l«crn tound. In general, 

emtijrmaldc to their l 3 w» ; and fur fanguirwry cnultr, and the ahu^e of vic- 
tory, ilohamn clan, nut lilndn priiKt?, inu*t l-c did.— W. 

- *1710 In*rTipih>n on the T.at (»ialT) of Kirtm himh, celd>ralca the monarch, 
in wh'r*' honour U han l<cn erected, “for hatlnp ochlcad conquest In tho 
ccurw of tm\Tlllng to hnlj jdver^— rvMmtful to haughty klnc^, niul Indul- 
gent to lh(H^ whov: nrcki arc Immhlcd — maUlnp Aiiavcrti [the land of vlrtuo 
or of rcfpcdatilc men) onre mure wlml Iti name dgntfle*, \ty causing the Lar- 
l»aiian^ to W eatcmilnale«l.— Vhala I>cra, fon of the fortunate Ydla Deva, 
tine of Sacainhan, t!ic situation of which the translator doe^ not know, rao^t 
eminent of the tiilic wjdch sprang from the arm^ of llrahma— hoa^l^ of Imiring 
rendered trdfUtary the region of the earth lelwecn HlmiTat (the Imam of 
ancient geourapherH) and VIndhyaflhc range of hHln which pas<ct through 
tho proTincr^ of iWhor, Uenarc^) and cxlmrl'i hl^ dc'ccnd 1 nt’^ to unWac Uio 
remainder.**— No proof, all this of the peaceful state of lllndo«tan. Tho In- 
acritdlon conilnnc’t— *• May lliy abode, 0 Vlgrnlia, rovrrelgn of tlio earth, ho 
Htcd, In iTAMjn U ought. In the l>o^nm^,akln to the man^lonn of dalliance, of 
Uic women with Ix'autlfnl cyc-hrow^, who were married to thyencmlcO— Tlio 
almvi ofnnencm)'« wlvca b no great proof of n gencrons or clrlllred con- 
ijaeror, Tlio In'cripllnnthcn dclrle^ Ihb fame llajah. ** Art thou not Mshna 
Ulm^elri Art thou not he who ^lepl In tho arma of I.nc^hml, whom thon dldat 
eelte from tl\e ocean, haring chnmod U*r * — Are epithets of cxtni\agant prtUM 
to the dcliy nurpridng, when they arc Urns henpeu upon n mortal? (Aa. lies. 
11. aS2.) Tljc nccimnt of the Sicaa nlTonli Important proof of tho glory that 
waa attached hy tlw Umdua to the shedding of blood. The Call-yttg la divided 
Into f U Saeaa, m called from fix glorioaa monarehs. Of these, three hato 
jnadolhdr api'Cammc; three arc jxt to come. To become a Saca, each of 
Uve^ rnouarcha must Imre ilr*t killed 560,000,000 of a ceriatn mighty tribe of 
heretics, called Sacas. Ttio Ont of these blood-Uilr»ty sovereigns was Judlsh- 
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DOOK H. picture *wliich Major RonncI, looking only to a 

cifAv. X. limited period, drew of the state of Hindustan, may bo 
— taken, agreeably to every thing “which wo know of Hin- 
dustan, as the picture of it, to the remotest period of its 
Iiistory.' Rebel lions, massacres, and barbarous conquests, 
make up the history of this fair country, (which to an 
ordinary observer scorns destined to bo the paradise of 
the world,) — the immediate offoct of the mad ambition of 
conquering more than can bo governed by one mon/^ 
"Revolutions,” (says SonnCrat, directing his attention to 
the coast of Jlalabar, which had been little affected by 
foreign conquest) " have been more rapid in this than in 
any other part of the globe. A daring robber, possessed 
of policy and courage, in a abort time gives laws to the 
whole coast, but in his turn becomes tributary to a bolder 
%dllain, who marching in the same path, subjects him to 
the lot he had inflicted on others 

Notwithstanding, in other respects, tho ortrome scan- 
tiness and uncertainty of tho materials for any inferences 
except tho most general, in regard to tho ancient state of 
Hindustan, there is a great body of evidence to prove the 
habitual division of the country into a number of mode- 
rate, and most frequently, petty sovereignties and states.^ 
In the dramatic poem Sacontoln, the daughter of the her- 

ter, irhose pciickl vas 3044 yenra ; tho Mcond Ylcramadltyo, TthoiC taea listed 
(mly 135 year* ; the third, SoUTahann, vrlioso period Is to lost 18,000 yeant 
tho fuurth Xondada, 10,000 years ; tho fifth Knr*;flr}ima, 400 ,000 yean ; forth© 
sixth, tvHI rc-app<ajr tho Antcdllirrian Bah, whose period wlU be 821 jrcan, at 
which period a gcaeml renovation of the world wlU take place. “WTlford, 
Aslat. ilos. lx. 82. 

I Kcnncll, In speaking of India under the Mohammedans. 

9 Ronncll’s Memoir, p. 1. 

9 Sonnerat, Voy, llv. HI. ch. tl. Their very laws and rellgloii cnconraf;© a 
spirit of restlessness, and warfhro ; ** Fully performing all duties re<iulrcd hy 
law, let a king seek to possess regions yot unposscssciL” (Laws of Mena, ch, 
ix. 251.) TlUs gl\c5 Implicit encouragement to a spirit of conquest. The gloss 
of Cullnca, the commentator, inserts the words tenth Justin, a saving danse ; 
but even then, the practical effect of the law is hnt too risible. 

* In tho Dhagavat, (Sec Maorlco, Hist, of Hlndnstan, 11. 395,) Creeshna 
says, he docs not vaunt, “though he carried away Rokemenee from so nume- 
rous an asscrohlogc of mtmarchs." When Creesnna fought with tho seven 
hulls of Koosclc, great numbers of rajahs and rajpoots were collected to see 
the coiiict. lb, p. 402. Bhoom Assoor had collected the daughter* of 16/)00 
rajahs, Ib. p. 405. Bajnh Hoorjoodheu, sovereign of Haitonapoor, had a 
daughter who was courted by rajahs and rajpoots from every ouarter, Ib. 418. 
TwSty thousand and eight hundred rajahs of eminence were held In confine - 
ment by Jnrasaudha, and released upon his destruction by Creeshna and 
Rama, lb. p. 433. When Creeshna carried away Hokemence, Jarasanda 
sdd^'Thls is snrdy most astonishing, that, in the presence of so many 
crowned heads as are hero assembled, this coward shonld make bo bold an 
•effort.*' lb. p. 394. 
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mil asks tlic royal at ranger, who hud visited their con- 
Kocralcil grove ; Whal iinjicrinl family is eiuhcllishcd by 
our noble guest 1 'What is his native country ? Surely it 
must be afllicted by his absence from it The question 
undoubtedly implied that there were more royal families 
than one to which he might belong, and these at no re- 
markable distance, Binco the stianger was kno\\ni to have 
come into the forest in the course of a liunting excursion. 
In the IJitopadcsa, mention is made of a variety of princes. 
Thus in the compass of a few pages, we are told: “In 
the country* of Calinga is a prince, named Ruemangnda, 
who, advancing with preparations to subdue the adjacent 
regions, has fixed his Btalion near the river Chandra- 
bhngu Again, “In the country of Canyncubja is a jirinco 
named Virasena.”* And further, "There is near the 
Bhagimthi, a city, named Fatal i put ra, in which lived a 
prince named Sudersana/’^ In the inscription, formerly 
quoted, found at Plough ir, and bearing date 2.*3 years B. C, 
there is aniTicicnl proof of the division of llindiistnn into 
numerous kingdoms. Gopal, the prince, or the father of 
the jirince, h}' wliom the grant is made, is pancgyrir^cd as 
the c<*nqneror of many princes ; and his .son is, “He, who 
inarching through many countries, making conquests, 
urrivcnl with his elephants in the forests of the mountains 
Boendhyo, where seeing again their long-lost families, they 
mixcnl their mutual tears ; and who going to subdue other 
princes, his young horses meeting their females at Kam- 
l>oge, they mutually ncighcHl for joy who conquered the 
earth from the source of the Ganges as far as the well- 
known bridge which was conbtnicled hy the enemy of 
Dosa-syo, from the river of Luckoecool as far as the ocean 
of the habitation of Booroon/’* If this prince overran 
the |>eninsuln, and conquered a multitude of princes, the 
peninsula must have been possessed by a multitude of 
princes before. And we may form an idea of the exagge- 
ration used in the account of his victories, when wo are 
told that his father Gopal was king of the world, and pos- 
ficsswl of two brides, the earth and her wealth.* Tlio 
conquests by those princes, even when they took place, 

* Hitoivailc^s, in Sir William Jones's Works, vl. 43. 

2Ib. p. 44. ’Ibid. p. 61. 

* Aslnt. Ucs. 1. 123. * Ibid. 
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book H. OTre but inroads, nercr to any considerable extent, effect- 
chap* ^ ing a durable possession. This prince himself are told, 

— “ when he had completed his conquests, released all the 

rebehioufl princes he had made captive ; and each return- 
ing to his own country laden with presents, reflected 
upon this generous deed, and longed to see him againr* 
The laws frequently afford evidence to the same puipose. 
The penalty, so frequently imposed, of banishment from 
one kingdom to another, proves the vicinity of different 
kingdoms.* The following is another instance in point 
“ If a lender of money says to a person, A debt due to 
me is outstanding in your hands, and that person denies 
the debt, if that time the bond is not in the lender's ' 
hands, but should be in some other kingdom, then until 
he brings the bond from such other kingdom, the suit 
shall not be determined-”* In the code of Menu is a series 
of rules for behaviour to neighbouring princes ; suffid- • 
ently proving, that Hindustan was in that state of suh- 
diviflion which rendered these rules pertinent and useful*^ 

^ A siat- Kes. 1, 123. The third stanza of this inscription, omitted hr Hr. 
Wilkins, hnt translated by Sir W, Jones, affords edddonal proof that these 
conque^ irere hnt an Irmption : ” By whom, harinn conqnerrf the earth w 
far as the ocean, it was left as being nnprofitahly scued.” Ibid. p. It2. la 
the inscription on the pSUar near Buddai, found bv 5Ir. Wilkins, Is described 
a race of princes, who originally, it Is said, ruled over “hnt one quarter, and 
had no authority in other regions but one of the line, ** being ft Tirtuons 
prince, became snpremt over e v er y country without reserve, and the three 
worlds were held in subjection by bis hexeditaiy rank.” The dominions of 
his son and successor extended from Hera Jansk, to the father of Gowree, and 
to the two oceans, fcc.. and aU this country, the prince Sree Bevu Pal rendered 
tributary. Ibid. p. J34. Yet Sir W. Jones says, that this race of princes 
were all along only prime ministers to the House of Hevn Pal: P- 
Kothing can be more contradictory to the text ; hut it Is necesjary for Sir 
William’s theory that the kings of Gaur, of whom Devupal was one, sboold be 
the lords pammount of India. Sir ’NVIliiam, when he bad a theory, seems to 
have had eyes to see nothing but what made In its favour. An addltlnnal 
proof of the small kingdoms of Hlndastan la found In the Inscription (Am. Bcs- 
L 1S3. stanta adh.) » The king of Gowr” (Bengal) for a long time enjoyed 
the country of the eradicated race of Ootkal’’ (Orixia,) “ of the Hoous" (Huns,) 

“ of humbled pride, of the tings of Drarcer’* (a country to the south of the 
Carnatic,) "nnd Goojar" (G^crat,) “whose glory was redoced, and tte 
universal sea-girt throne.” Another grant of land {Ib. p. 357) affords evidence 
to the same purpose : a number of Idmgs are actuaDy nained in the royal grant- 
As.Re3.iii.d8. 

’ Sec Gentoo Code.passiin. 

® Halhed*s Gentoo (^e, ch. liL sect. 6, p. lOG, 107. 

* Laws of Menu, ch, vii, p. IM, 155. Even Robertson, thongh a ffnn be- 
liever in the tmiversal monarchy, is forced to allow that it bad not Jftt 
existed in the time of Alexander. “ In the age of Alexander, though thew 
was not estatohed in it any powerful cm^, resembling that which In 
modem times stretched Us dominion from the Indus almost to Cope Co; 
morin, it was even then formed into monarrhfes of considerable extent. 
RobcrtKm’B Disq. concerning Andent India. p.21. Rut the times of Alciai^- 
der, and times long antecedent, are the times fixed upon by the Brahe^S 
for this perpetually asserted, but never ascertained empire. To what modem 
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Tlieso article,'^ to %vhich ihoro is nothing wlmisoovor op- BOOK 
posed, hut the al)Rurd fables of the BmhnicnB, consiilulo a oiiAr. 

degree of evidence to vdiich w’o may ^vith fiulTicicnt confi- 

deuce attach our boliefd 

Wo have already pcen, in reviewing the Hindu fom of 
govonnnent^ that dcsj>oiiBm, in one of its siinjdcst and 
least artificial shapes, was established in Hindustan, and 
confirmed by laws of Divine authority. Wo have seen 
likewise, that by Iho division of Iho pcojdo into castes, 
and the j^rcjudices which tho detestable views of tho 
Brahmens raised to separate them, a degrading and j>cr- 
ni clous s^'stem of subordination ^\'as established among 
tho Hindus, and that tho ^^ccs of such a system were 
there carried to a more destructive licight than among 


ItoVrlM^n utltiJc? for he hlmpclf given it a% tme Information, 
Uiat In U)Q tenth erntary, lljerc were four kingJoin^ in tlie north part alone 
of Indh, *‘T|je llr>l wa»crtmjK>^eil of the pro\lncca Ritnnlcd on the Indus, 
and the river* which fall into ilj the rapllnl of which was Mnnltan. Tlic 
capital of the second kingdom vro^ Oinoge, which, from the niin^ of It re- 
maining, appear* to liavc t>ren a very largo city. TIjc thinl Kingdom was 
Caciirmlpc, Mn*wmiU, as far os I Know, Is the flml author who menllona 
till* jciradisc of Indls, of whlcli he give* hut a short dc'cnpllon. Tlio fourth 
is the Kingdom of Unremte. whirli lie rrjtrcvjnts ai the greatest and most 
powerful; and he conrurs with the two Amhlnn traveller*. In giving tho 
forervlcm of li the npiiollttUon of lialhara,” Ihld. Koto xxxvil, p.3M, 

' TJic lnr<m*Wtcncfe* of the ly^heven In the great empire of Hindustan 
are ini^erahlc. Mr. Maurice tell^ n* that Hall, “if that name Imjdy not 
rather a dv-na^ly of princes ilian an Indlrldnnl inonardi,” [a thread 8U«- 
plcinn} tlie pnU*^anl sovereign of a mighty empire, exlcndlug over the 
sa«t continent of India; that ntuler llama, the next In 8ucce«’'lon, there Is 
cx-rry appearance tpf Its having remained unltroken; that JndlMiter Is gene- 
rally a ck no ^iedgnl to luxvc l»cen thenoxcrclgn of nil India.” Maurice, Illst. IL 
Ml. Vet Ixdh Mr. Maurice and Sir W.doncs believe Hama to W the Unamah 
of Setij tnre, the */in of Cush, Generis, eh. x. xtt. 7, In XThnsc da)'* It was Im- 
pov^!hlc that any cimsideralde part of India could lie peopled. See Kir W. 
.tones, Ariat. Ilr^. II. 401, and Mr. Maurice, Hist. III. 104. Hall, the Haal, and 
Ik-l, of other cariem nations, who la oUo *ald to have l>een tlic first king of 
A>syria, was not a name of any partinvlar person, hut a title assumed by 
many, and thov‘ of dlfTfrcnt nallims. It Is In fact a title of the sun. (See 
HrjanVa Myth.) Judlshtcr, too, It Is remarkable, was tho conlcmpornr)* of 
llama, iKTth I'^’lng heroes In the war of the .Mahahharat. J'or the perfijirnanco 
of the nniwio xTig.U was not nccevmrx*, ns thcynrclend,to conquer all princes, 
liner at dudblder's xmg, the fatlicr o/ Cnnsn, wliom Creeshna, after the death 
of Canfa, fcaied on the throne of Mathura, was not couqnerc^ byJudlshtcr, 
Kay, U Is remarkable that tills >Tig was celebrated while JudlsUtcr was yait n 
dependent upon I)f>orif>™ihen, before the xvar of tho Pnndoos. Kven nficr 
the war of the Mahahharat, when tlicy nisuro ns, for certain, that Judishtor 
was king of all India, Ognr N'ln, tho grandfather of Creeshna, was reigning 
atMathum; Creeshna and the Yadaras were nil flourishing. Sco the Ma- 
hahhamt, tr.inBlatctl hy llnlhetli Maurice, lllstor)* of India, li 403. — 51. Tho 
Hrahmani are here clmrged with “ faides,” wldcU arc almost wholly of Euro- 
pean fabrication : allhough a prince may bo aomctlines tenned In compliment 
a nnlx-enuil monarch, >t:l tlicy almost alxmy* dcscrilio India as nnrccllctl out 
amongst a number of independent ruler*: tho common dlx Irion of India, 
accTfrding to Hrahmlnlcal anthoritlcs. Is Into fifiy-sU prindpallUcs, but tho 
rurdnaa and poems siicdfy many more. — W. 
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n* Any olljrr propl{\* An^l v/r Imvr pomi that l»y a •iyMrm 
X. of pri»*'<trraft, !niiU tht* enonnouM nn^ to^n^nt* 
— itig ^tij>frMtiUon tfmf I'vcr hnnu^rfl nnrl any 

tinn of nmnkiinl, tlicir iiiiofN woro t:nrlminr»l more into!- 
t*rnl>ly than thoir IkhH^’h; in ^horl Ihnt, nipl 

Unrntcrftft tnkf'ii tho Hirnln'*^ in niiml nntl htnlVi 

^vorr Itic inoMl (niplAVrd }^»rtion of llin h\nnan mco, Hir 
‘WilliAin Jonc^ in hi*i prcf.ic^^ to tho tran'^lation of the 
of Menn, Aay^<^ timt thia crwlc i'xhihit-*i *Ui 
tnn of mnl |»riostcmft, Imth irnlwl Ihnitc'l hr 

law, lint nrtfnlly cnn^pinn;; to givonintual rtipjior^ tho-igji 
witli intittial chrekp/' l1io atj/I j»ri*Mlcnifl of 

tiu' ay.nlotn it f^cema, too glaring to It^ mi^tak+ n tif 

(tenird ; hnl, in onler to paUialo th^ ilcfonnity, Sir Wil- 
liam ia iM'traycil into iKn»Hcnpi\ A dr'ijw^ti^rn. In* .*Ayp, 
limit o<l hy law ; na if n ileajMitiMm limilc^l by lav; were not 
A co!jtm(liction in tenon; what ia limiletl by law, vo far 
na f'O limited, being not a ib’n]>otiHm. A })rie'*lcraft. he 
nlno 8aya, liniiled hy law : A laxv of v;hlc)i the 
IhemMelvca w'ero the Role makers, and tlic j^ole iutcri>rcters! 
A dea]H>tiHin, and a priestcraft, he aaVR^ with loutiml 
chcckn. Yea, tnily ; it was the interest of the jiricstcnvft 
to check the despotism, in nil encroachments on the priest- 
craft; ami it waa the intorent r»f the flcsjwtism to chock 
the pricHtcrafl, in all encroaehmenta on the despotism* 
But who chocked the de.sj>oti**m and the priestcraft in 
opj)rcssing the ]>eopIo ? Alas I no one. It ^ras the in- 
terest of the deHiKitism and the priestcraft to join together 
in upholding tlmir common tyranny over the j>cople ; and 
it must bo allowed that so commanding n motive had 
all tlio influcnco upon thotr conduct which it might be 

l “Tn ?o/itr M IbP niniln rnjynUtIfin ttntU to e^tninrc laanklntl by mat* 
Intr ftrttnclnl sourcfs of mutunt artr^lon Rna *ti far crrtAlnly flot'S It 

cniinlrmct ibc Trat of toclciv. ft ooi t<' urerd tliil Ihr practical 

t Ai'cts of Ibc artiflcIM pppnmtlnn of tbc A>htlc^ arr ooi preaSy fell In «>- 
cirty t or that n llrahmln or ItaJOj will an rpadlly rupjdy the wann of the 
jXKvrrr ei ho would tlin-*e of liU own. Tlie f^ci li otherwise; the 

hmhmln coniWers Uls order In fomc meantre a tUfferont race of lelnps ; 
and Imaplnc' tlmt the lower mnKi are Incapable of the ?nnjc »cn'lMllty to 
fiuflcrlnp : he repaats them m a race who<€ fedincs ore dcadcnctl hy the 
meanness of thdr Intellect, and therefore not entlUe<t to the Mme fhare ox 
comi*a''lon. "nut thl« \% the Idea of the princes and civil msjS»trutc» throtm^ 
out India, their own conduct untTldcnUy evinces t hcrce tlie jcvtnty of their 
p)Temment, the rlpour of their punlUimcnts, and thdr nnlvtwal Indifference 
to the comfort, and trc\\ the Arcs of their labjccu.*’ Tcnnant'a Indian He* 
creations, 1. 131. 
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in Ivnvo.* rtMiinr): of ilu' pj^lotulitl HOOK IL 

<‘rirntoli*-t U> lln' Turk'' ; TI,<'rr i^ n ^K*'-|>tJti^nl njid n jirii’sU cfiAr. x. 

(if wo may ^a alm^o the lonn,) im<l hlill 

morv ftriotly hy law; fj«r the ^^oslom lawn arc 

ii)on* ]ir»'ci*-o mid ncounit^' tlian tlio'^o of the lliiuhiH: 

TV.^r, Gio in mid ]>rit'^tcrAri check one mio- 

ther; Ihtt ha*' nil thi.s }>n'Vontvd the Turkish de^)>otimn 
mid ]ir;t ^tcraft fiaim Win;: the ^cvm^^:e of huinmi nat\iro; 
th*- ^•■•\lroo of harharity tuul desolation ? 

That the Hindu dr‘-]^itism wa*^ md pmetically mild, we 
have a numln'r of hatisfacU»ry j^rooh^. AVo Imve tho 
rnielty and fon^rity uf th(’ ponal law ; it.solf n circimi- 
htaro of the hii^he^t jinporlrmco, "*A tliundorholt^’’ Kvys 
thr* nutlmrof the Ilitop-elo^a, ** and the power of kingi^, nro 
\> tth drx’Ailful I Ihjl tho former expmdelh it,H fury nl once, 
whil-'t t!m latter is const.mtly fallint: iij»on our hcnd^i.’*’ 
of the ohscrvatjnn-^ are cotni‘n‘hoji*^ie«^, mid 
jH^inteth n* to nfTord the ^Ironpe'l evidence. ‘'In thifl 
world,*' the ^aJne rcl*d*r.at^sl Kk» 1 :, **v;hirh is mihjoct 
to the ]>Aiw<r of tine nhove, n man of ^chhI princijdea is 
hard to 1*0 fouiiil, in a country, for the iimnt part^^^orj'nicJ 
hy fir ^{<r nf f^,r ro/.** » “ l*rince’< in frener.il, nln.s ! tuni 
awy ihrir f.ice'^ from n man cndowisl with j^ood 
•*Tiir conduct of jirincc-s^ lil<' n fmo harlot, is of many 
C(*lnur'. True and fal*^e; harsh and gentle; cniel and 
merciftil ; nipgmally and geni^ruiiH ; extravagant of oxpcn‘^e, 
nnd solicitous of the inlhix of ahnndtuit wealth and trcii- 
rurr/'* “An ch’phant killelh even by touching, a fiorvmit 
even by mnelling, n king even by ruling." • All the gone- 

* rf thr cf Ui'* y^-njiV nrv nil ilmvrn fruni Uk* hl*- 

t^rvff Ittit* r-r*. unil fcrf In « rrrAt <V,*7T*r inayiajriMr to In'llt, Tlir 

tjn^rr ih^ir r.iUtr I'inrv-i lltUr (}f ♦Vfp'.Uc ptn ^rnm^nt. T1>rt* ham 

Ijiwi 1 %hKh iin c^n In nny way 

ir 'rllf; rr atiJ Uprrrf.’rt*, trt honi'^iMc UmU^ to nrl'ltrarr 

rol^. \MU» rrra^it m tie' Hrahman, a,‘^aln. It mu'*: I*** » rrni^‘tnl<ivJ 

U.;;! vlutrtrr Uh y mav Ixaxo U Ini l►^^‘n cnilrcly jvcri^nAl, 

j.ro^iill 'M»tr t'» tlirlr InliMlaal rTpstaU^rn f rr pinciUy anl Ifamlnf?. Tliry 
arc : thrj havr never itst.ai a l^Oy, «ny cottunnn any 

cirranlrttltm* atty iK^al; »nl tK'*y rjii iirirr, llirrrfvtrr, Imr jirovsTUtcd 
») rtrtmUc^lir, up^n 'lil*^rtW-« cf Tlicy arc in fact 

thr ; no! f-'^ivaratri fnnii thrtn m m''na>!lc or clfricvl f>crtlmi<, but 

ii\aVln.r ijj« » icry larvf' jiriti*^'rllf'n if Ibr p<»puU!lnn, anil plilni: tl»c wliolo 
f'lri'i' «>t tbr n'leldi'rttlon i»blcj| tbf Ir ra‘!<' cenfen tn tlic rccnrlty of p'luiUr 
rU*bt*, A re'nt ml»taV.o pT’valf** all rra’^julntr ftUiut ibf ymilllon of the 
Itmhnilni. In Hindu foeJety; Ibry ore a trUi^, a lK*oplr, no! an order or cor- 
jxirati»m.^ — W, 

» WltVluh* nUnpad^sv, V. ICl. * Ibid, p, 82. 

• Ibid, p, If/l, * ibid, p, IGfl, 

^ Ibid, p. 170. The following miulm, amonp iwiny otbcru In the book, U a 
proof of tl»o Idle imd nwrlcn life of the Ibjeh-i, who devolved all bUiUicsa 
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book IL ml maximH of tho IHndtm import tho cxiromo degradation 
ctiAi*. X. of tho great body of tlio people. Tho nasistanco, 0 king, 
* wliich iH rendered to thoHO of low degree, ia like endea- 
vouring to please bears. A low person should never bo 
2 >lflcod in tho stniion of tho great, Ono of low degree 
having obtained a worthy station, scekoth to destroy Ins 
master.” * “ Tlio Hindus/' says Dr. Biichanan, ** in their 
state of indoi)ondcnco, exacted deference from those under 
tlicra, with a cruelty and arrogance rarely practised but 
among themselves. A Nair was expected instantly to cut 
down a Tiar or ^lucua, who presumed to defile him by 
touching his person ; and a similar fate awaited a slave, 
who did not turn out of tho road ns a Nair passed,” In 
Sacontalo, Dushmanta is represented as a Wng who pos- 
sessed every ^i^tue, and made happiness flourish as in tho 
golden ago. Yot wo have a specimen of tho justice and 
legality which pro vailed during this happy reign, in tbo 
passage relating to tlio innocent fisherman. He was found, 
by certain of tho king’s oflBcors, offering to sale a ring with 
the king's name upon it. They instantly seize him, and 
drag him away to justice: all tho while beating and 
bruising him ; and loading him with opprobrious epithets, 
Tho victim of this brutal treatment offers only tho most 
bumble entreaties, making statement of tho facts, and 
protestation of his innocence. Upon tho sight of the 
ring, the king acknowledges that ho is innocent; and 
orders him a sum of money, equal in value to the ring. 
Of this reward he is obliged to resign a half to tho vciy 
men who had abused him, '*to escape,” it is said, ^the 
effects of their displeasure.” * 


upon thoir mlnljtcrs, and wftUowcd In gensualltj* and aloth. “Tlio itmrtlpn 
bclnp a Ttisol for tho dlstribntlon of happIncM, and not for the eacention of 
offidra, the mlnlatcr, who aball brine min upon tho bnsincM of the atato Is a 
crtmlnal.” (Ibid. p. H2.) The Inst article of the following charocter of a 
good minister is an abundant proof of the rapacious nature of the govern- 
ment \ '* A king should engage tor his minister one who is a native of his own 
countiy ; pure in all his ways, and cleanly in his drew ; not one who Is an 
outcast, nodirted to Wlo pleasures, or too fond of women; but one of good 
Tcpnto, who Is well Tersed in the rules of disputation, Is of a firm mind, and 
expert In raising a Tertnno." Ibid. p. 179. See also the Inscription respect- 
ing a Hoynl Grant, Aslat. Res. iU. 48. 

» AVllklns* mtopadesa, p, 242. 

t Rttchanan’8 Jonmev through Mysore, &c. 11. 410. 

» Another romarivablo drcnmstance. The fisherman Informs tho officers 
ho gives them his present to purchase wine ; on which they cry, *' Oh I now 
thou art our beloved friend.— Good wino is the first object of our affection.— 
Let tu go together to the vintner’s.'* Sacontala, act v. 
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Tho laAVs for g^mrding the nuthority of tho magistrate, 
oxliibit a character of extreme severity, and indicate an 
habitual slate of tho most rigid domination. “If a man 
speaks rcj)roachfull 3 ’ of any U 2 >right magistrate, tho ma- 
gistrate shall cut out Ills tongue ; or, having confiscated all 
his oflects, shall banish him tho kingdom.” * By this law, 
even tho prinicgo of complaint was taken from tho 
WTctchcd Hindu, Tlio victim of oppression was bound, 
under ferocious i>cnaltic3, to sufTor in silence. 

Tlie following is a law’ by which every act of despotism 
is lcgnli:^cd. “If a magistrate, for his o^vn good, liath 
passed any resolutions, whoever refuses to submit to such 
resolutions, tho magistrate shall cut out that person’s 
tongxio.” ^ If every resolution which tho magistrate 
chooses to pass for liis ovm good, is by tho voi^^ circum- 
stance of Ilia passing it, obligatory under Auolent penal- 
ties, the state of tho govoruraent is not doubtful. 

“If a man makes complaint before the magistrate 
against tho magistrate’s counsellor, without any real fault 
in him, or perfomis any business or sonlco for the ma- 
gistrate’s accuser, tho magistrate shall put him to death.”* 
Under tho operation of this law’, tho magistrate bad little 
to fear from accusation. There could bo no remedy for 
any grievance ; because tho existence of any grievance 
could hardly ever bo told. If tho magistrate w'os willing 
to hear of his own misconduct, or that of his serv’ants, in 
that case ho might hoar of it ; w’horo ho w’as unwilling, in 
that case it was death,^ 

Though all peaceable applications for tho redress of 
grievances w’ero thus precluded, any violence offered to 
the person of tho magistrate was punished in a manner 
w^hich none but tho most savage people over endured. “ If 
a magistrate has committed a crime, and any person, upon 
discovery’’ of that crime, should boat and ill-use tho ma-- 

* Ilalhed’s Oentoo Code, ch. xr, sect. 2. 3 Ibid. 

3 Halhcd’s Oentoo Code, ch. xxi. JO. 

* Tho self-nbascmcnt of tho lilndns, before their kings, la dedslro proof of 

a raerdJess goremment. “The sovereign, nlthoagh but a d»ild, la not to bo 
despised, but to bo respected as n man ; or aa a mighty dlTinlt>* who presideth 
in human form/' WUklni* llitopadesa, p. 117. " 'fhey performed prostra- 

tion to their princes, faUing^ dotm tcith eight members, as they expressed 
their abject and grovelling mode of npproacli." n)id, note 137. ‘‘Plnsun 
gourememont cst despotiquo, plus Ics ames y Bont avlllca ct dtfgrad^es ; plus 
I’on B’y vantc d'ulmcr son tjTon. Ixs csclarcs bdnlssent h Moroc leur sort ct 
Icur Prince, lorsqu'!! dnlgno Iul*niOmo lenr conper lo con.'* Helvetias do 
I’Uutmno, 1. 318. 
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book IL gistrate, in that casej whatever be the crime of murdering 
CHAP. X. one himdred Brahmins, such crime shall be accounted to 

— that person ; and the magistrate shall thrust an iron spit 

through him, and roast him at the fire.” ^ 

The notices afforded us of particular sovereigns are ex- 
ceedingly few. But, such as they are, most of them de- 
clare the misgovemment and cruelty of the individuals to 
whom they relate. “According to Plutarch, in his life of 
Alexander, Chandra-Gupta (I use the words of Mr. Wil- 
ford) had been at that princess camp, and had been heard 
to say afterwards, that Alexander would have foimd no 
difficulty ‘in the conquest of Prachi, or the country of the 
Prasians, had he attempted it, as the king was despised, 
and hated, too, on account of his cruelty.” * 

As the Hindu manners and character are invariable, 
according to their admirers, these admirers cannot con- 
sistently reject their present, as proof of their ancient, 
behaviour ; and all men will allow that it affords strong 
ground of inference. “ It is a remark,” says one of the 
best-informed observers of Hindustan, “ivarranted by 
constant experience, that wherever the government is ad- 
ministered by Gentoos, the people are subject to more 
and severer oppressions than when ruled by the Moors. 
I have imputed this to intelligent Glentoos, who have con- 
fessed the justice of the accusation, and have not scrupled 
to give their opinions concerning it.” The opinions of 
the Gentoos are as favourable to themselves as suiting 
the occasion, they could possibly make them, Oen- 


1 Hfllhed’s Gcntoo Code, ch. xvi sect, 1. — M. The«e Iakb are all from 
Halhed’fl Code ; their authority Is questionable, and it may be doubted if In all 
respects the translation is accurate. — W. 

3 WUford, on the Ghrouolopy of the Hindus, Aslat. Res. t. 1184, There is a 
passage In Quintus Curtins which would lead us to conclude that India was 
not thickly Inhabited In the times of Alexander. Speaking of Alexander’s 
march into the Interior of India, after the overthrow of Darius, he says: 
**Ad magnam delude, vt in ea regioMt urbem pervenlt.’' (Curt. Ilb. lx. 
cap. I.) Not a syllable escapes from this author indicative of a populous 
countiy. He styles the inhabitants, “ Barbari — operum mUltarium rudes." 
Ibid. cap. Till. The names of the separate nations which Alexander found in 
India are numerous. — M. 

The inference deduced from on equivocal phrase of CurHus Is contradicted 
by the positive testimony of the Greek writers. Megasthenea states that there 
arc 120 nations In India; and Arrian, though he questions the accuracy of 
this enumeration, admits that the Indians are very numerous. On India, 
c. vU. : Strabo says, that Eukratidea -was master of 1000 cities between tho 
Hydospes and Hyphasls, xr. 3. To attach the general diameter of cruelty to 
Hindu princes because mention la made of one cruel sovereign, is a conduslon 
certainly not wnrranted by the pre raises.— W * 
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book II. dency of the Hindu religion^ and to the effects which their 
cinr. X institutions are calculated to produce/' ^ 


liimillea ; les chefs Marattes BOnt presque toujours doTis^a, et en guema. Le 
Tonjaur, le Madurd, I 0 fitalMonr, le Samorin, Narsingue, le Canora, offraleat 
la mSmo spcctocla lorsquc la puiaaoncc dea Rajahs dtolt dons sa rigueur ; ll ea 
est de tn^mc de ceux de Ben^e, du reste do rindouatan,” Bernier, Trbo had 
no theory ou Indian but who displays more personal knowledce of 

the country than almost any other Eoropean, thus describes the Rajahs. “ Ces 
sortes de rois barbares n'ont aucnne Tdritable g^ndrositd, et ne sont gnire 
reteims par la fol qn’Us ont promise, ne regardant qn*h lenrs Inl^r^ts prints, 
sans son^r mSrac anx malheurs qui leur pcnvent arrlver de letur peddle, et 
de lenr brntalltd/’ Rdvol. des Etats Mogoh p. 174. The ryots nave evcir 
reason to dread the prevalence of the Mahratta power ; of that power whidi 
yields them up to the tyranny and oppression of Uielr dedefs ; which afTordi no 
protection to its eubjects ; which is perpetually at war with Its neighbours \ 
and which has, in effect, laid waste the greatest part of Hlndostan.” Sir H. 
Strochey , Rep^ as Jud^ of Circuit, Fifth Report of the Gomudttcc on Indian 
Affairs, 1810, p. 568, sect. 17, “lia politique de lenrs princes doit tenir de 
lenr gouvemcment.— D'one main on les volt signer un traltd, et de rantre fls 
jnrent la perte de celui avec lequel fls font alliance.” AnqnetU Buperron, 
Zendavesta, cxxll, “ The annals of Perada,” says llr. Scott Waring, ‘‘con- 
tain little more than a uniform tale of wretchedness and misery, of murder 
and treachery ; and the mind, wearied and disgusted with this uniformity of 
vice, Is hurried away to a contemplation of Bimllar causes and evento.” Tour 
to Sheeraz, p. 267, 

* There can be no ratfonal doubt that what by European eyes has been seen 
to be the detail of government, in the liEmds oi the Hindus, though nndox 
Mogul principals, was a fair picture of what had bera the detail of goTemment 
nnaer Hindu principals ; administration In the hands of Mogul magistrates 
being, according'to all testimony, less oppressive than administration In the 
hands of Hindus. The same intelligent and unexceptionable witness, Mr. 
Onne, goes onto aay : “ Imitation ho* conveyed the unhappy system of oppres- 
Bion which prevails in the government of Indostan tlironghout all ranks of the 
people, from the highest even to Ihc loweit aubjectof the empire. Every head 
of a village calls his habitation the Durbar, and plunders of their mc^ and 
roots the wretches of hla precinct : from him the Zmlndar extorts the small 
pittance of silver, which his penurious tyranny has scraped together; the 
Phousdar seizes upon the greatest share of the Zemindaris coUeetions, and then 
secures the favour of his Kabob by voluntary contributions, which leave him 
not possessed of the half of his rapines and exactions : the Nabob fixes his 
rapacious eye on every portion of wealth which appears In his province, and 
never foils to cany off jjart of it : by large dednetions from these acquisitions, 
he purchases Bccanty from his snp^ors, or maintains it against them at the 
expense of a war. ^Subject to such oppressions, property in Indostan Is seldom 
Been to descend to the third generation,” Ormo, on the Government and 
People of Indostan, p. 4b0, 451. The following la another stroke in the for- 
rnatioD of the same picture, “The Havlldarpfiindera the village, and is him- 
self fleeced by the Zemindar ; the Zemindar by the Phousdor ; the Phousdar 
by the Nabob or h\s Doan. The Dunn Is the NaboVs head rtave : and the 
Nabob conmounda on the best terms he can make, with his Subah, or tbe 
throne.— Wherever this gradation la interrupted, bloodshed ensues.” Ibid. p. 
405. “ In everj' city, and in every considerable town, Is appointed a guard, 
directed by proper offleoTB, u hose duty It Is to coerce and punish oU such 
crimes and misdemeanours as affect the policy of that district, and arc at the 
same time of too Infamnus or of too Insignificant a nature to ha admitted before 
the more solemn tribunal of the Durbar, These ministers of jeusttee are called 
the Catwall ; and a building bearing the same name Is allotted for their con- 
stant resort. At this place are perpetually heard the cl am oars of the popu- 
lace ; aomo demanding redress for the Iqjnry of a blow or a bad name ; others 
for a fraud in the commerce of forthlngs; one wants assistance to take, ano- 
ther has taken a thief; some offering themselves os bondsmen ; others called 
upon for witnesses. The cries of wretches under the scourge, and the gn^ 
Of expiring crimlnalB, complete a scene of perfect miscr>' and confusion. After 
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Among other expedients for saving the favourite system, 
it has been maintained that the petty states and princes 
in Hindustan were but subordinate parts of one great mo- 
narchy, whose sceptre they acknowledged, and whose man- 
dates they obeyed There is no definite limit to gratuitous 
suppositions.' If we are to be satisfied with opinions not 
only void of proof, but opposed by everything of the na- 
ture of proof, attainable upon the subject, we may conjure 
up one opinion after another ; and nothing, except physical 
impossibility, or a defect of ingenuity, can set boimds to 
om* aihrmations. In the loose mode of thinking, or rather 
of talking without thinking, which has prevailed concern- 
ing Indian affairs, the existence of feudal institutions in 
modern Europe has constituted a sufficient basis for the 
belief of feudal institutions in India ; though it would 
have been just as rational to conclude that, because the 
Saxon language forms the basis of most of the languages 
of Europe, therefore the Saxon language forms the basis of 
the language in India. 

There are two modes in which the subordination of a 
number of petty princes, to a great one, may take plaoa 
The inferior states may exist merely as conquered, en- 
slaved countries, papng tribute to a foreign govern- 
ment, obeying its mandates, and crouching imder its lash. 
A second mode would be, where the inferior states were 


these eraploymcnta of the daj*, parties arc sent from the Catwall to patrol imd 
^^Btch throui^h the tomi by nlpht. In such governments, where the superiors 
arc lost to all sense of humanity, the most execrable of villanies are perpe- 
trated by this Initlmtlon, designed to prevent them. The Catwnll enters lufo 
treatj' with a band of robbers, who receive from hence the Intelligence neces- 
lary to direct their exploits^ and in return pay to it a stipulated portion of their 
acquisitions : besides the concessions ncces^ry to secure impunity when de- 
tected, one part of the band Is appointed to break Into houses, another assaults 
the traveller upon the road, a third a merchant upon the rivers. I have seen 
these regulated villains commit murders In the face of day, with such 
perate audacity as nothing but the confidence of protection could Inspire. 
IbW. p. 452, 453.— M. This picture Is evidently exaggerated, and b^er can- 
not be readfly granted to Ormo’a assertion that he had been an eye-uitoess oi 
"mnrdera'’ perpetrated in the lice of day by organised assassins. . , 

* Tet something of the kind lias been at various times the 
of India, a number of Independent princes acknowledged of 

one amongst them, to whom, on particular occasions, they whom 

feud^ homage, by performing menial services to his racrlfice 

they held consultations on points of common interest The (n the 

J^acasc of the former, and repeated Instances of the ^mnda prince to 
Jlaliahharata. In modem times It Is not uncommon for . denotes sove^ 
from another the tika, or mark on the of^fewar 

and of which the grant Is a proof of supremacy. ^ 

in Tod’s Rajasthan, 1.2H.— W. 
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BOOK II. connected together by confederacy, and acknoTvledged a 
CHAP. X. common head for the sake of xinity, but possessed the 

right of deliberating in common upon common concerns. 

It may, with confidence, be pronounced, that in neither 
mode is the supposed effect comjmtible with the state of 
civilization in Hindustan. 

To i^etain any considerable number of countries in sub- 
jection, preserving their own government, and their own 
sovereigns, would be really arduous, even where the science 
of government were the best understood. To suppose it 
possible in a country where the science of government is 
in the state indicated by the laws and institutions of the 
Hindus, would be in the highest degree extravagant. 
Even the Romans themselves, with all the skill which they 
possessed, retained their provinces in subjection, only by 
sending thither their own governors and their own armies, 
and superseding entirely the ancient authorities of the 
country. The moderation of conquering, without seizing, 
is a phenomenon so rarely exemplified in the most civilized 
times, that to suppose it universal in India, is to make a 
supposition in contradiction to the known laws of human 
affairs, and even to particular experience. Wherever an 
Indian sovereign is able to take possession, he hastens to 
take it. Wherever he can make a plimdering incursion, 
though unable to retain, he ravages and destroys.' Now it 
sometimes happens, that a neighbouring prince, too weak 
to prevent or chastise these injuries, endeavours to pur- 
chase exemption from them by a composition. This, in 
the language of the Mahrattas, who, in modem times, have 
been almost the only people in India in a situation to 
exact it^ is called Ghoul, of which the standard is a fourth 
part of the revenues of the district liable to be over-run. 
It has, in several instances, and these abundantly recent 
ones, been paid, for certain districts, by the British go- 
vernment itself without the most distant idea of any lord- 
ship paramount in the Mahrattas. It is abundantly evi- 
dent that this species of subordination, if subordination 
it can be called, never coiild have extended far; never 
could reach beyond the countries immediately contiguous 
to that from which the chance of mischief arose. 

A confederation of princes, similar to that which was 
exemplified in Germany, and which no combination of 
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circumstances /has elsewhere produced, is a supposition, 
still more opposed to experience. Of all the results of 
civilization, that of forming a combination of different 
states, and directing their powers to one common object, 
seems to be one of the least consistent with the mental 
habits and attainments of the Hindus. ‘ It is the want of 
this power of combination which has rendered India so 
easy a conquest to all invaders ; and enables ais to retain, 
so easily, that dominion over it which we have acquired. 
"WTiere is there any vestige in India of that deliberative 
assembly of princes, which in Germany was known by the 
name of the Diet ? Where is there any memorial of that 
curious constitution by which the union of the German 
princes was preserved ; or of those elections by which 
they chose among themselves him who should be at their 
head 1 That nominal homage, which the Mahratta chiefs 
paid to the throne of Sivajee, was a temporaiy circum- 
stance, entirely of a different nature. These chiefs were 
not subordinate princes, but revolted subjects, in a dis- 
membered empire. There was among them no confede- 
racy. When at war with Sindia, the British were at peace 
with the Peshwa and Holkar ; when they were at war with 
Holkar, they were at peace with the rest. They acknow- 
ledged a subordination to the primary seat of government^ 
only beca\iS0 their subjects had been accustomed to look 
to it ; and because they were not yet secure of their obe- 
dience." 

They, who affirm the high state of civilization among 


A They have always allowed themselves to he conqiiered tn detail, Jost as 
the trib^ of Gaols and Germans hy the Bomans. Gaul, ho^vever, cost Jnllns 
Ccesar hlmscU fl\‘e years to snhdno; and U several times carried fire and 
rword to the Rates of Rome. The Gauls most have known ranch more of the 
art of war than tlie Hindus. See the generalship of Verclngctorix, de- 
Bcribcd by the conqueror himself, in the 7th book of his Commentaries; and 
analysed by Gulschardt, M^molres Milltaires but les Grecs et les Bomains, 
ch.xvL — “The most remarkable of these new states were the rol\gar3 of 
Chlttledroog, Baldro^, Hnrponelly, Tarrikera, with many others of inferior 
note, whose united o^rta might have opposed a respectable barrier to ilo- 
liommcdan encroachment, if united eflforta could be expected from restless 
f arapes, Mrpetually occupied by Intestine qnarrels.'* (Wilks’ Hist. Sketches, 
p. 63.) Wilks says (p. 23) that the Hindu character exhibits but few shades of 
distinction, wheresoever found. It follows, that nowhere Is It far removed 
from the savage state. 

* To some persons it may be of use to hear, that the sober good sense of 
Mrjor Bennel makes him reject the theory of union. History gives w the 
most positive assurances, that India was divided into a number of klngdoiM 
or states, from the time of Herodotus down to that of Acbar.” (Rennels 
Mem. Introd. p. xrdl.) 
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book 11. the Hindus previous to their subjugation to foreigners, 
CHAT*. X proceed so directly in opposition to evidence, that vrherever 

— the Hindus have been always exempt from a domini6n‘of 

foreigners, there they are uniformly found in a stote of 
civilization inferior to those who have long been the sub- 
jects of a Mohomodan throne.^ 

It is in no quarter pretended, that the Hindu supersti- 
tion was ever less gross than it now appears. It is re- 
markable, that in my quarter it should not be recollected, 
that superstition necessaiily gives way as civilization 
advances. Powerful, at an early age, among the Greeks 
and Bomans, it finally ceased to have almost any influence 
and Goguet had long ago declared, with philosophical 
truth, that “ we wanted no evidence to prove the ignorance 
and rudeness of the Greeks in the heroic times ; their 
credulity, and their respect for oracles, are proofs more 
than sufficient. This species of superstition has no force 
or dominion, but in proportion to the gross ignorance 
of the' people : witness the savages, who do not undertake 
anything till they have previously consulted their divines 
and their oracles,” » 

So many regulations ore found in the Hindu code of law 
respecting seasons of calamity ; seasons when it is sup- 
posed that a great portion of the people are without the 
means of subsistence, that those dreadful visitations must 


' witness Kejmnl, rind the stron^f districts along the Malahar coast, 'where 
the relink of the Hlndn princes had not been at all or very little disturbed. 
For an occotmt of Ncpanl, see the history of Col. Kirkpatrick’s embassy! 
of the Malabar const, among other vrorks, Vo^Tige de P.Pnollno; Sonnemtt 
and Anquctll Buperron ; above all, the Jonmey of Dr. Buchanan through 
Mysore, i an am, aud Malabar. — ** Mr. W Ilford state*, in the ninth volnroe of the 
Asiatic Researches, that the kings of Behar or Mngadha 'were for many ages the 
severeigns or lords-paramount of India, If such 'was the case, their descendants 
most have degenerated exceedingly ; for, at the period of the 3Iohiunmedan 
invasion, the Rnja, instead of heading his army, In defence of his country 
and rell^on, shamefully absconded, leaving his capital, then a celebrated sent 
of Hindu learning ('whence Its name of Bohar) so destitute, that it 'wos taken 
by 0 detachment of 200 men, 'who put a number of the imoppoaing Brahmens 
to the sword, and plundered all the inhabitants.” (Hist, of ^ngal by Charles 
Stewart, Esq., p. 40.) Mr. Stewart speaks with judgment. Erco'ii*^^ 
the state of India, as It 'was originally found by the Mohammedans, bears 
testimony against the fiction of a great monarchy, great prosperity, and great 
civlllxation. — M. One great monarchy did not exist It is true: but there 
'wer© many prosperous kingdoms. The Mohammedan conquest 'was not so 
simple » ^roccfb as is here Insinuated; it took them two centuries to get to 

^^‘^Qnie* anus,” tays Cicero, **tam excors inveniri* potest, qnic Ula qtue 
quondam credobanhir apud inferos portenta oxtlmescat?” (Be Kat. I>cor. 
lib. il. cap. 2.) 

3 Gogoet, Origin of Ift'ws, part 11. book i. ch. Iv. art. 8, 
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be very frequent From which, soever, of these two great BOOK II. 
causes, famine, or the ravages of war, the frequency of chat. s. 
those calamities arose, it equally bars the supposition of — 
good government, and high ci^^lization.' 

If we apply the reflection, which has been much ad- 
mired, that if a man were to travel over the whole world, 
he might take the state of the roads, that is, the means 
of internal communication in general, os a measure of the 
civilization ; a very low estimate will be formed of tho 
progress of the Hindus : “ In Indio,” soys Ronnel, ** tho 
roods are little better than paths, and the rivers without 
bridges.” ® In Malabar,” says Dr. Buchanan, speaking of 
\ the wretched state of the roods, “ oven cattle are little 
used for the transportation of goods, which are generally 
carried by porters ” * The Emperor, Shah Jehan, con- 
structed certain roads in Bengal, which wore celebrated os 
prodigies ; but tho remains of them, Dr. Tennant remarks, 
sufficiently manifest that they can never have been good ; 
and the admiration they excited proves nothing except 
tho wretched condition of everything, under the name of 
road, which had been known in India before.* Another 
fact, of mucb importance, is, that a hlobomedan sovereign 
was the first who established Choultries ; that is, Caravau- 
seros, or houses of reception for travellers upon the road, 
of which, till that period, they hod no experience. “ This 
fact,” says Mr. Forster, “ also recorded in Dow’s history, is 
well known amongst the natives.” * 

1 In all parta of India, whom things have not been altered by* tho Influence 
of the ilohammedan government, tho Ulndus are found collected in villo^^, 
not in dotachod habitations ; “ a custom," Raya STillar, (English Gov. i. 70,) 

“ intro<Iuccd by necessity In times of extreme barbarity and disorder.’* — M. 

Famines still occasionally visit hidla: ore they still ascribablo to tho same 
causes ? — W. 

* Kennel's Jroraofr, p. 6. 

3 Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c, 11. 434. “It Is a fact, that 
there la not a road in tho country made by Hindoos, except a feu' vhlch 
lead to holy places." A View of the History, Literature, and Kclfgion of tlio 
lIlnduB, &c. By the Rev. W. Ward, one of tho Baptist Mlssionoricsat Sornm- 
poro, Introd. p. Ivlti. — Hi. Tho want of roads con scarcely bo ascribed to tho 
neglect of Iliiidu princes, seeing tho greater part of tho country had for so 
many centuries bwn under Mohamm^an domination. — ^W. 

* Tennant’s Indian Recreations, U. 13, 14, 3J3, — M. Tho road might have 
boon a vtry good one when made by Shah Jehan. A vorj* few jTara m India 
are sufllciont to destroy any road tlmt is not regularly Kept in repair. Jlnto- 
rials for “Roman roads " are defldont, and oven they would not, long resist 
tlio d08tructl\'o offocts of cllraato and vegetation — ’W. 

* Forster’s Travels, i. 74.~Tcnntint’a Indian Recreations, It. nO.—Jl. The fact 

Is more than donbtOjl. Had it been tho ease, they would haN'O exclu- 
sively tho Mohammedan appellation of Choultry and iMiaraniMlrt are 

both Hindu names,— W. 
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book II. Among the pretensions received vrithout examination , 
chap. X. that of enormous riches, found in India by the first 

homedon conquerors, requires particular attention. If 

those accounts had not for exceeded all reasonable bounds 
it would have been a matter of difficulty to prove the 
falsehood of them, except to those who were capable of 
estimating one circumstance, in any state of society, by 
its analogy with the rest. As the amount, however, 
stated by those authors, whose testimony has been 
adopted ; by Ferishta, for example, followed by Dow ; far 
exceeds the bounds, not of probability only, but of cre- 
dibility ; and affords decisive evidence of that Eastern ex- 
aggeration which, in matters of history, disdains to bo 
guided by fact, tbo question is left free of any considerable 
difficulty.^ These accounts refute themselves. We have, 
therefore, no testimony on the subject ; for all that is pre- 
sented to us in the shape of testimony, betrays itself to bo 
merely fiction. We are left to our Imowledge of circum- 
stances, and to the inferences which they support. Now 
if the xweceding induction, embracing the circumstances 
of Hindu society, is to be relied on, it will not he disputed, 
that a state of poverty and wretchedness, os far os- the 
great body of the people are concerned, must have' pre- 
vailed in India, not more in the times in which it has 
been witnessed by Europeans, than the times which pre- 
ceded. A gilded throne, or the display of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, about the seat of a court, does not invali- 
date this ' inference. Only there, where gold and silver 
are scarce, can the profuse display of them about tbo 
monarch’s person, either gratify tbo monarch’s vanity, or 
dazzle, by its rarity, the eyes of the multitude. Perhaps 
there arc few indications more decisive of a poor countiy, 
and a barbarous age, than the ^^olcut desire of exhibiting 
the precious metals and precious stones, ns the charac- 
teristic marks and decorations of the chief magistmte.- 
The science of i>olitical economy places this conclusion 
on the ground of demonstration. For tbo jieoplo to liavo 

1 See fOTiic oVserraUons on Dorr, by >Ir. Kdwanl Scott Warln;?, Tour to 

of the irohnmmcdnn -governments tn the Dccctin, Colonel Wilt* 
WTB' **TbC5e princes liadarrlvea n: that itatc of cirIJizalhm In nWchp^r- 
pcOTs and awkward !ri»U’ndonr coTcrtd the roost political darkne^^. 
fUlstorh^ Skctchcj, p. W.) 
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boon rich in gold and silver, these commodities must have 
circulated among them in the shape of money. But of gold 
and silver in the shape of money, no nation has more than 
what is in proportion to its exchangeable commodities. 
Now that over the people of Hindustan were profusely sup- 
2)lied with commodities, ever^dhing in their manners, habits, 
government, and histoiy, concur to disprove. There is, 
besides, a well-established fact, which osceitains the impos- 
sibility of their ha^^ug abounded in gold and silver. Theii* 
commodities were not exchanged by the medium of the 
precious metals. The traffic of India, as in the rudest paits 
of the earth, was chiefly a tmffic of barber and its taxes, 
as already seen, were paid in kind. It was not till the time 
of Akber that gold or silver was coined for circulation in 
the greatest pai-t of India; antecedently to that period 
small pieces of copper were the only coin.= Up to the 
present houi*, when the real signs of riches and ciAulisation 
are but just beginning to be imderstood, nothing has been 
more common with rash and superficial tiuvellers, than to 
set down lofty accounts to the riches of almost every new 
country to which they repaired.’ 

* Those assertions arc ail at variance ulth facts, hnt fiicts must giro way to 
the “ scieuco of political economy.” Tlie trade of India vitU Home and tho 
Greek empire u’os maintained on their part, vre know, from indisputable evi- 
dence, chiefly by the export of tlio precious metaJs. The passages of Tacitus 
and rilny aro well known, In which the prodigal exchange of silver for the 
spices and silks of India, is lamented os a national evil ; and the author of 
the Periplns, and the laws of Jnstlnian, both spedf)' coin and bullion ns 
articles of export to Lidia. Nor Is It more true that a gold and sliver coinage 
was unknown till the time of Akbar. Great quantities of botlj, the date of 
which must commence long prior to the Mohammedan conquest, ha\*e been 
found in various ports of tlio country. — Sec Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. — W, 

3 See the Analysis of Tooril Mull’s System of Finance In British India 
Analyzed, I. 191. These copper pieces were called pulsioh or feloos, sixteen 
of which were reckoned equal to a Tunkali of base silrer; a sort of coin, or 
rather medal, sometimes struck, at tlio pleasure of the king, not for use, but 
to make presents to foreign ambassadors, and others. “ 'I'nide must, there- 
fore,” says tlie author, “ ha\'e been carried, on chiefly by barter ; the rents for 
the roost p.art paid In kind.” — In the Deccan, a' gold and silver coin wai 
known earlier ; whldi tho same author tliinks most have been introduced by 
tlio intercourse of the Persians and Arabians, to whom the use of cohi Iind 
been known nearly a thousand years before. (Ibid. p. !94.) See an Instmc- 
tive dissertation on this point in ” Kosearches on In^a,” by Q. Cranford, Esq., 
1. 36-^0. Yot this author, p. 80 — 84, Is a firm believer in the great riches of 
India. 

3 Agatharchides gives the most magnificent description of the riches of the 
Sabaiana. ♦* Their expense of living, rivals the magnificence of prhices. Their 
houses are decorated ■with pillars glistening 'with gold and silver. Their doors 
are c^o^vned with vases, and bsset with jewels ; the interior of their houses 
correspomls with the beautj' of tholr oubvard appearance, and all tho riches of 
other countries arc here e:^lbitcd in varlotj* of iirofnsion. (See the aceoimt 
extracted and translated, in Mneont’a Periplus, part 1. p. 33. See also Strabo, 
VOL. IE L 
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book H' nations, still more than civihsed, are incessantly 

cbat. X harassed by the dangers, or following the gains of war, one 

— of the first applications of knowledge is, to improve the 

militaiy art. The Hindus have, at no period, been so far 
advanced in knowledge^ as even to be aware of the advan- 
tage of discipline,' of those regular and simultaneous move- 
ments, upon which, in skilled warfare, almost everything 
depends. “In the Hindu armies,” says Proncklin, “no idea 
of discipline ever esisted,”= The rudeness of the military 
art in Indostan,” says Mr. Orme, “can scarce be imagined but 
by those who have seen it. The infantry consists of a multi- 
tude of people assembled together without regard to rank 
and file.”* 


lib. xvi.p. 778.) In the harhamas state of the undent Hossian conrt at 3fos- 
COTT, there urns tlie hljrhest degree erf magnificence und splendour. The ritrl 
of Carlisle, giving an account of his erabassf, that ho couM see nothing 
bnt gold and precious stones, In the robes of the Crar, and his courtiers. — The 
treasure of Sardanapalas, rrrts a thousand mvriad^ oI talents of gold, at the 
loiccst e^imatlon, £44,17<,909,7G0. (Hcrodol. lib. li. cap. 150; Atbcniel 
I>elpuosop. lib. itl. ; Gibbon lur la Monarchic des Mede^, Ml^l. Worl^, 8 to. 
Ed. UI. $S.)— “What Is said to be plveu br David (I Cbron. xxti. U, 15, IC, 
and xxlx. 3, 4, 5,) and contributed by his princes, ixlx. C, 7, fi,) towards the 
building of the temple at Jerusalem, if valued by the Mosaic talents, cxcwled 
the value of £SOO,COO JKX), of our money.” (Pndeaux, Connexion of the Ills: 
tory of the Old and Kew Testament, 1. 5. Edit- 5th.) The Arcadian who was 
sent ambassador to the court of the king of Tcrsla, In the dajs of AgesQaos, 
saw through the glare of ca-dern magnificence. *0 Avnoxor arTjTyftXc 

rpov TOW P‘Vpioi‘C, oTt )5ttffiXrw opTOroirow, ictu ot^OTroiow, *ax otitjvooiv, 
6tfp«pow irc^-AT;0/ir e^oi ar‘5pa7 fir, ol ’EAXfjnt, troi'v ^i^Twr ovic 

csj’ t^rj Bwnc^ax rpot XeTtnrroiT, iceu to twt xpr>mTory oA's^orTwr 

ol yf iojcrir emai c^jj* rvti koi Tjjr v^rovp.rvrp' to* xpvtrrjv rA'irorov ovx ittai'Tjv 

ti^fj nriu Trrnyi owtor ropt^ti*’. Xenophontls Gneconnu, Arc. lib, viLfect. 1, 
near the end.) 

* Hctc again as^rtinu and fact ore at variance : whatever mar have b^n 
(he efficiency of the discipline In practice, there was nowintofa theory of 
regnlar morements and arrangements for the march, array, cnc3mi*mcnt, 
and even the snpplv of trtwps. They arc nil rcpeat^Iy described In the 
Jiahabhdrota.—W. ' 

2 Franck)ln*« Life of George Thrmias, p. 103. 

^ Orroe, on the Government and People of Indo<tan, p. 420, Tlr^ eiqnfdtc 
Ignorance and riupidlty of the 5Iyv>rtan3 In the art of war, while yet a purely 
Hindu people, is strongly remarked br Otrnc. 1. 207. In the follnwlngde^crip- 
tion appears tlie simpllaly of the fortfflratlrm of Hindu town*: ** A place that 
hath eight co«e In length and )>readth, and on the "Mr!* of wbirh, on all tho 
ftntr sides. Is a ditch, and abore ilie ditcli, on all the four f Wc*, a wall or psnt- 
j)el, and on all the f mr ►Mes of it are bamboos, and on the cast or north side 
thereof, a hollow or covered way, such place is calletl Xlchcr, or a city j in th'* 
«ame manner, If It bath f mr co*c In length and brea lih. It I* called Glwrbut or 
a small dtr.” Gentoo Corle, ch. xir, f^ce nl*o Jt*- tte’* Jrmmcy to Oris*a, As, 
An. negJ.'5l,f)7.—** Tlie fwtlfieatlons rf plares oftV (lr*i order furmwly enn- 
<ht'<sL and In manv pljifv*s still con*ht, in or two thick walH, finnked with 
round or trian'mbr tower*. A wide and deep dileh on the oatslde ; but as 
U e Hindus are nn'Mlfnl H tlie construction of t^ldgc*. they alnars leave a 
du^ewar from the ga*e of the town over the dstch.” T1 <• AM**' DuNiI<. p. 50. 
— a cunoas testimony in the military art am'-ng tJ * 

jrabrattn-, (Dronghton’s I/^ttera from a Mahra'ta Gamp, p, 107, K'»); ay 
am ther still more rtmarkaWe, to the wrctch-nl punlh-Irall} of the Mfoc.s, 




GlvNKKAL HKFLFXTIOKS. 

Dvon mo^licine and surgery, to the cultivnlion of ^vhic^l 
HO ohvious nn<I powerful an iutcrcHt invitcH, Imd ncarccly, 
beyond t he degree of (he most uncult ivntcd tril»0H, nttmetod 
(lie rude undop'truuling of the Hindus*' Tlmugh the Ici- 
Hun‘ of the HrahinauH has multiplied workson n^trolog}*, on 
the exploit's of the gods, and other worthless subjects, to 
such a multitude “that liumnn life/' Hays Sir Jones, 
“would not W Huflicicnt to make oneself acquainted with 
any considcmble part of Hindu Iitcmturc,”= lie yet con- 
rcK^ies, tlicn^ is “no evidence that in any language of Asia, 
there exists one original treatise on medicine, considered 
as a science/^* Siugcry, says an author who believes in (ho 
high civilisation of tlic Hindus, is iinknomi among that j)co- 
jdc. In the ease of gun-shot or pabre wounds, all tlicy did 
was to wash the wound, and lie it np with fresh leaves; the 
patient, during the jicriod of convalescence, eating nothing 
bnt tlio \\*ater-gnicl of rice/ 


tlr^rcnttnnl^ of the rmirmTilnifin^ Cfhntri>'n^, a pa«ill.n- 

ultnlty, « Jtlcli, nrconlfnc to >lr. Itn>iit:Ittnn, Ihrlr title rren to pity, 

vlifl''*** tniny th^’y folurjtJWly thrlrnocX^ to 

onr »if iJir* nio»i c'llhn;: >oCrj in th^* %iorlJ."' II'I'K p* 1^* 

* Tlio o\prr'*-lifTi'‘ of i^Ip Wflltara tVinr^, to iv iiro]*crlj nnilontooj, ^hoiiM 
hare !»(•<-;» iinnjr.J tnorr In ilctnt!. Hr tlor< not tncsn in mv that tl« Illndn^ 
liA<t not ruilhalr^t thf* praptior nf iH'^JicInr; on tlr cmitrnn*, lie Jays, " We 
ll*^r »!ill nr*’rv< to ft iiutnl^p of Sinvrlt l>K)k«nn the old Inillnn practice of 

*rhlph, If llic Uln'liM luf! n ihcnprUcil »re inJ;:ht ea^lh* 

ctjllcv'j It,*' TJjrmhicnfft merr throrrtirnl m stem of mc^lldne h rcp)* P'nall, 
ana tc.» tnMIcftl ram nUl rnnJemn the IlinJn vriirk^ for conlalninc onlyprac- 
llral In^trucilon, The real tintiire of the lllinlti intNllcal trorK< U yet to he de- 
(rnnlnrit hy tran^lntlon. Tlicrc A rcr>' larce I'txly of medical literature In 
Snn^^rlf, nijd fomt' of the principal wotks nre namcil t»y Arable A\Titrr^, ft-i 
havini: l»muknrran and tranUntrJ otnicdad.ln the ninth centnry. Tlir‘>c 
Mork^ cotnpri^ nil the hranrhc* nf mcdlral rcicnrc, ^xirpxty Included; and, 
ftlIhou;!h mixed up >^Ith much that li Irrathnml, contain nunjcn>ua In^tance^ 
of ftfrurate oti-^rr.itlon and Judlctniix tmtinrnt. Sec Catcitffa Onentnl 
J/fK^azinr, l«i3 Tranortiom, Medical nnd riiyslcnl Society ot Cftlcutta, 
nnd I>«vav on the Autliulty of Illmloo Medicine, hy Dr. lloylc, Loudon, 
IK37.— W'. 

’ A»bt. ne^ [.ZU. 3 Ihld. Ir. 15f>. 

* CraufurdV Sketches. Sir WiPLnm Jonrx ray^, ** We may readily bcllcrc 
thtxe xrho a<*idrr u<, that 5omc tril>« of vrnndcrlnu Tartars Imd real nklll In np* 
pl.'ln;: herhx and tnloeraU to the puriKr<e nf inedlcino;’* tho utmost prelcndeU 
extent of the medical K*lrnce of the llinJim. A^. llo^. II. -10. See Tennnnt'a 
Indian Itecnmtlon^, for ^omc Iniport.ant detalb, L 357 t nnclmnan'a .lournoy 
Uironfrh Mysore, Ac. I. 33d, — Medicine,** aayj( the laxt IntclHicent ol^crvcr, 
** in thUcminlrx* hnx Indeed fallen Into tho hondi of charlatans ednnily impu- 
dent and Imionint.*’ IMd, '* There tiro not Indeed wantltlp sorcral persons 
xrho pmcrllKi In physic, play upf»n n xarlcty of mu''lcal InstmnicnU, and arc 
concenuMl in some actions nnd iK^rformances nhich iMX'm at IcaM to suppose 
Aomc skill In nature or mathematics. Yet nil thUIs learned merely hy practice, 
lonj? hahit, nnd cuMom ; axMstcd for tho most part with frrent stronpth of me- 
mory, and quickness of Int entlon." (Shaw’s Travels, spoaklnj? of tho people of 
Borbar)-, p. 203.) Tlic Kood senao of Colonel Wilka has made that Instructlro 
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That, in war, the Hindus have always been greatly inferior 
to the vTU’like nations of Europe, during the middle ages, it 
seems hardly nebessary to assert.* In some of the more 
delicate manufactures, however, particularly in spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing, the Hindus, as they ri-v^ aU nations, 
so they no doubt surpass all that was attained by the rude 
Europeans. In the fabrication, too, of trinkets; in the art 
of polishing and setting the precious stones ; it is possible, 
and even probable, that our impatient and rough ancestors 
did not attain the same nicety which is displayed by the 
patient Hindus. In the arts of painting and sculpture, we 
have no reason to think that the Europeans were excelled 
by the Hindus. In architecture, the people who raised the 
imposing structures which yet excite veneration in many 
of the ancient cathedrals, were not left behind by the 
builders of the Indian pagodas.^ The agriculture of the 
Europeans, imperfect os it was, surpassed exceedingly that of 
the Hindus ; for, with the climate and soil of most of the 
countries of Europe, agriculture, so imperfect os that of 
India, could not have maintained the population. In point 
of manners and character, the manliness and courage of our 
' ancestoi-s, compared with the slavish and dastardly spirit 
of the Hindus, place them in an elevated rank. But they 

* The barbatinnB from Germour and Scythia quickly learned the discipline 
of the Itoman armies, and turned their own arts against the legions. Sec 
Gibbon, vU. 877. TTie Hindus have never beetn able, without European 
office rs, to avail themselves of European dlviIpUne. 

2 The monastery of Bangor, demolished by Adelfrid, the first king of 
Kortbnrabcrlaud, was so extensive, that there was a mile’s distance from one 
gate of it to another, and it contained two thousand one hundred monks, who 
ore said to have been there maintained by their own labour. (Hume’s Eng- 
land, k 41.1 “Lea Etrusques, pr^dtfeessenrs des Romflius, et les premiers 

peuples de 1 Italic snr Icsquols I’hlstolre Jette qnclqne Incur parois- 

sent avoir devnned les Grecs dans la carrlliie des sciences et dcs arts, blen 
qti’lls n’nient pas pu, corame leurs snccesseurs, la parconrir toute enti^re. Les 
pontes out placd nu milieu d’enx I’oge d’or sous le rhgne do Satume, et leurs 
fictions n'ont voUd quli deml la vdritd.— Corame nous ne savons pas mOrae le 
uom des dcrivains Etrnsque-s ou Tyrrhdnlens, et qne ces peuples ne nous sent 
connus qne par qnolques frogmens d’hlstorlens Grecs ct Latins, lls resteront 
tonjours cnveloppds d’une grande obscuritd. Cepeudant nous avons nnc indi- 
cation de Icnr puissance, dans les raurnilles colossal es de Volt erra ; de lenr 
gofit, dans les vases qul nous sent restds d’enx ; de Icur savolr, dans le -culte 
de Jupiter EHcius, anqnol ila attribubront Tart qu’ila connurent et que nous 
avons rctrouvds, d’d^itcr ct de dlriper la foudre.” Simonde de Slsmondl, 
Hist, des Rdp. Ital. Introd. p. ill. These Tuscans connot have been advanced 
beyond the stage of semi-barbarism ; and vet here are proofs of a progress in 
the arts, with which tho Hindus have nothlngto compare. — The Afghnunsuse 
a water-mill for grinding their com. “ It is also used in the north of India, 
under the Sireennpger hUIs; but, In general, no water-mills are known in 
India, where all grain is ground vrtth the hand.*' Elphlnstoue’s Caubul, 
p. 307. 


BOOK n. 

CHAP. X, 
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book II. vrcre inferior to that cffcminato people in gentleness, and 
CHAP. -T. the Trinning arts of address. Our ancestors, however, though 

rougli, were sincere; but, binder the glosirig exterior of the 

Hindu, lies a general disposition to deceit and perfidy. In 
fine, it cannot bo doubted that, upon the whole, the Gothic 
nations, as soon as they became a settled people, exhibit the 
marks of a superior character and civilisation to those of 
the HinduE.' 

No one can take an accurate survey of the difierent nations 
of .iVsin, and of their difierent ages, without remarking the 
near approaches they make to the same stage of cirilisa- 
tion. This gives a jKiculiar interest and importance to tho 
inquir}" rcS2>ecting the Hindus, There can bo no doubt that 
they are in a state of ciriliriition very nearly tho same with 
that of the Chinese, the Persians, and tho Arabians ; who, 
together, compose tho great branches of tho Asiatic 2>opu- 
Lalion ; and of which tho subordinate nations, tho Japanese 
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Cochm-chinese, Siamese, Barmans, and even Malays and BOOK II. 
Tibetians are a number of corresponding and resembling chap. x. 
offsets. - ■ 

With regard to former ages, it is true, that the religion, 
and sevend circumstances in the outward forms of society, 
have been altered in Persia, since the days of Darius : but 
the arts, the sciences, the literature, the manners, the govern- 
ment, concur to prove, in a remarkable manner, the near 
approach of the two periods to the same points of civilisa- 
tion. The ancient Persians, too, there is reason to believe, 
were placed in nearly the same state of society with the 
people whom they succeeded; the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
and Babylonians. In contemplating, therefore, the state 
of Hindustan, curiosity is very extensively gratified. As 
the manners, institutions, and attainments of the Hindus 
have been stationary for many ages ; in beholding the Hin- 
dus of the present day, we are beholding the Hindus of many 
ages past ; and are carried back, as it w-ere, into the deep 
recesses of antiquity. Of some of the oldest nations, about 
which our curiosity is most alive, and information the mos'^ 
defective, we acquii’e a practical, and what may be almost 
denominated a personal knowledge, by our acquaintance 
with a living people, who have continued on the some soil 
from the very times of those ancient nations, partake largely 
of the same manners, and are placed at nearly the same 
stage in the progress of society. By conversing with the 
Hindus of the present day, we, in some measure, con- 
verse with the Chaldeans and Babylonians of the time of 
Cyrus; with the Persians and Egyptians of the time of 
Alexander, 

A judicious observer of Asiatic manners declares that 
“The leading customs of the various nations of Asia are 
similar, or but weakly diversified. When they sit, the legs 
are crossed or bent under them ; they perform topical ab- 
lutions before and after meals, at which no knife or spoon 
is used, unless the diet be wholly liquid ; they invariably 
adopt the like modes of performing natural evacuations.”* 

The account w'hich Gibbon presents us, from Herodian 
and Ammianus Marcellinus, of the art of war among the 
Persians, in the time of the Roman emperors, is an exact 
description of the art, os practised by the Persians and 

* Forjlcr'a Travels, 11. 135. 
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BOOK IT. Hindus, and bj most other nations of Asia, at the prc’^cnt 
cHAr. X, day, ‘*TliescicnceofTrar,thatconstituted the more rational 

force of Greece and Rome, ns it now does of Enro2>e, never 

made any considerable progress in the East. Those disci- 
plined evolutions which harmonise and animate a confused 
multitude, were unknown to the Persians. Tlicy were 
equally unskilled in the arts of const meting, besieging, or 
defending regular fortifications. Tlicy tntsted more to 
their numbers than to their courage: more to their cou- 
rage than to their discipline. The infantry was a half- 
armed, spiritless crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the 
allurcmcnis of plunder, and ns easi!}' di^jicrseil by a victory 
as by a defeat Tlie monarch and his nobles transjKirtod into 
the camp the pride and luvury of the seraglio, Tlicir mili- 
tary operations were impeded by n usele^^s train of women, 
ounucks, horsesand camels ; and in the midst of a successful 
campaign, the Persian host was often .se]>aratcd or dt.^troy:d 
by an uncxj>ectcd famine.”* 



gi:n):kat> nnrLKCTiOKs. 


3/53 


/r ixr / > ‘‘Tlun con^fituttoua^ tuft wiys 

nrclily^ “wfis iio( iii‘/:]cclo<l tu*^ n < n:ul barren 

theory/*' 

“LiKo Ibiinljn, iho 3'<) of Uie Cliino^o lias \ariouK times 
Ivecnmo inoamiU* nmon^ men nml bra^t i. lleiiro, he is 
n jin*-cnt^Nl in his tom|iK s nn ritling upon ^Ira'ion^', rliinocc- 
oh'phnnt^. nmK'*^ himI rats cita, croco 

UiU“%and other atniahh' creaiun^'^, \\lu»‘ve fi^nres he fancied 
nnd aNsnined. Tlirn'* are in ^ome !>r the e ]np>d.asn Ihon- 
t and of those monptrons statues, nil nn^vl horrildv uglv, and 
ill repn^'-onteil, and nnlihe nnytliing in heaven or earth, 
or the nntcro under the earth.’’’ 

Uiuh 1 thoreipiuf crodidity, it in in^lniclive to mark the 
iticonsidr-mfem Ks of n reflectin;: writer. After innny 
]>niiM‘s of tlu' Uliint so husbandry, Mich nn those which a\o 
Inve often heanl of the n^Ticullnre of the Hindus^ I/)r<l 
Macartn*\v nddn, “’Fhe jdotigh is tin' piinjdrst in tlic world, 
has hut oin‘ hnmlh%isdra\\^i hy a binglehuflalo^nnd managed 
hy a single )>erM^n witlinut any assistance/'* And Mr, Ikir- 
ixov *‘Twadhirtls of the small tjuantity of land under 
fillngo is cnltivatetl with the sjudettr the hoe, uilhout tlio 
aid (»f flnmght catlle/’^ 

3>cn of the princij'al route from TV kin to Canton, Txird 
Macartney nnnarl.s,** Torhor eand foot the road isoxcellcnt, 
hntndinilsof no wheel -carriages-/'* Mr. Bnrow more oxpli- 

’ Oi It /i^nnTTi Mtrpitttitl’Oi ttf^prx iniTtii Ilf/XTfiJr, cn» 

1) \ rrp^s pi^rj ti n^iror TCI Tun Ct^roi TOiffi ftKn^ 

rut" rrtrp wk u «‘ii rniTrt «c tmTOi-C 

fii Arr<Ttil* ui TOV KnjifJvTtM I fT « rpi T*orTO oiTOi , TU 

IlTp'^tcjh ifMiTi Tt *»i /loiA-TM. H* rolnl, JU't lIls 111 . 

cip. XXX. Tlji', Sir WiJlum 1 liac(' Ml<t, U n ilr»|V>n'in Ihnlt^'a hy 

liw i Ana tlm^ thr pi\rmmf'Ut of tlir nnrjf-nl rrr>Kn% uj- n a foundallon 
rc'^^inMliic tlial I f Uir lUnilu* 

5 lint. IKvI ntiil IaII, Xc. tII. 3 n| Jximr nncjrnl <nilpturc‘ In the 

Ylrlnlir ot Mnh]« or In htmtinr nf ,sip»ir the nr>t, ** »T*jirr«cnt< n Un;:, M-ntcd 
In ►tAto, Ainhl A ponpnl tlniro ftArntlnr In h'rr lilin, nne nf wlicin oacn< two 
In a<n to l!ie in< nnrchV make. If ne «nntcd otlur rvlJtnct, tlil^ nlono 
vouMni-rktV i^tAtr nf clrlllrathui to whit h n nation !n I ntt\Ancctl, thAt 
couM Ruff r ll' eln^^ to jK-qw'tuAti-d 1 )\ n rrpre-'r-ntiilon nf 50 ItnrUironR n 
charActcr.'* Mr .Ij>hn Mnl< nlin. Ifl't. of I't fRlt, 1. Tti No hMorlcAl writing* 
In ATjrlcTTt lVr*lA: imnr In IIIn<ht«lAn. 

* ^In<"arlnn *5 *fo(inial, nirrrrw'a IJfe of I^rtl ?htrArtm*Y, II. 27P. In 

rt-A'lin;: thh j ojju ^<T^nR to l«c nn net-ifunt of I Undn reliction, 

tcmiilcT, »nd »K:nlptnre. 

* MB<Artn« %> »Ionma1, ItArrovr’s Idfe of I>mt MAcnrtney, I(. 357. 

‘ Jtnrrow** China, p. A lurnr portion of the country, wet, ftwnmpy 

pronntl, tlic rich nllnclunj of rlrcrn, which mlnht be la^Ily gained; If the 
CliInCM; had but the M HI. Ilild p 70, fi3, VO^, 633. 

« Barruw’a Llfo of l.ord ilacartnry, ll, 367. 


BOOK II. 
ciiAr. X. 
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BOOK IL TVlth respect to the inhabitants of another quarter of 
ciiAr. X. Asia, Turner, in his account of the embassy to Tibet, in- 

forms us, that the deportment of the Rajah of Bootan %vns 

exceedingly urbane, and his sontiraents breathed that sort 
of humanity which seems to flow from the b \cf of tlio 
metempsychosis. ^ My food," said he, “ c^- \ of the 

simplest articles: grain, roots of the cartt \fiuiL 
I never eat of anj'thing which has had hroatu, % J so I 
should be the indirect can've of putting nn end to the ex- 
istence of animal life, whicli, by our religion, is stricllj* 
forbidden.' 

Though frequent ablutions are |>erformed for religious 
purposes, the same author informs us that the people, in 
their person^, are extremely unclean.^ 

** Bootan presents to the view nothing but the ma^t mis- 
shapen irregularities : mountains covered with eternal 
vcnlurc, and rich with abundant forests of large and lofty 
trees. ^Vlmost every faroumblo aspect of them, coated 
with the smallest quantity of soil, is cleared and adapted 
to cultivation, by being shelved into hori/ontal beds ; not 
a .slope, or narrow slip of land l>ctwcen the ridges, lie.s tin- 
improvc<L Tlicre is scarcely a mountain whoso base is not 
washed by some rapid torrent, and many of the loftic.st 
bear populous villages, amidst orclmnh, and other ]«lantn- 
tions on their summits, and on their sides. It combiner, 
in its extent, the most extravagant tracts of rude imturo 
and hborioius art." * 

Yot they have no di'^dpline in their annics. In their 
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mode of w'lvrfaro, stratagem is moro practised than open BOOK IL 
assault.' chap. x. 

The appearance of the capital, Teshoo Loomboo, was in a 

bigU dogroo magnifioont^ and, together with the palace, 
afforded proofs of a progress in the arts which vied with 
that of Hindustan and China.= 

The inhabitants of the groat Peninsula, to the eastward 
of the Gixnges, discover, as far os known, the uniform 
marks of a similar state of society and manners. The 
Coohin-Chinese, for example, who are merely a separate 
community of the Chinese race, appear by no means in 
chilization behind the Chinese and Hindus. A traveller 
from whom we have obtained a sensible, though short, ac- 
count of some of the more stoking phenomena of the 
country, both physical and moral, informs us, that it is 
“ one of the most fruitful in the world. In many parts,’* 
he says, “ the land produces throe crops of groin in the 
year. All the fruits of India are found here in the greatest 
perfection, with many of those of China. No country in 
the East produces richer, or a gi^eater variety of articles, 
proper for carrying on an advantageous commerce ; cinna- 
mon, pepper, cardamoms, silk, cotton, sugar, Aquila wood, 

Japan wood, ivory, ^ 

The following paragraph describes an important article 
of accommodation, to which no parallel can be found in all 
China and Hindustan. “ In this valley we passed through 
three or four pretty villages pleasautly situated, in which, 
as well as on other parts of the road, were pubho houses, 
where ten, fruits, and other refreshments, ore sold to tra- 
vellers. At noon, we alighted at one of them, and partook 
of a dinner, which consisted of fowls, cut ^into small 
pieces, dressed up with a little greens and salt, some 
fish, &c.” * 

1 Tarnor’s Emboa^ to Tibet, book i. ch. vL * Ibid, book II. ch. II. 

* Narrative of a voyage to Cochin-China In 1778, by Mr. Chapman, In the 
Asiatic Annual Eeglntor for 1801, MlsceUaneons Tracts, p.85. 

■* Ibid. p. 72. Of China, ilr. Barrow lays, “Tliero arc no Inns In any part 
of this vast empire ; or, to speak moro correctly (for there arc restlng-placos,) 
no Inhabited and famished liousos where, In consideration of pa>dng a snm of 
money, a traveller may purchase the reflreshments of comfortable rest, and 
of allaying tlio calls of hunger. The state of society admits of no sodi ac- 
commodation. VTint tlio}” call Inns ore mean hovels, consisting of bare walW, 
whore, pcrliaps, a tnivollor may procure his cup of tea for a piece of copper 
money, and permission to pass the night ; but this Is the extent of the com- 
forts which such places hold.’* Barrow’s China, p. 241. Such Is the descrip- 
tion of the Indian choultries ; empty buildings into which the traveller may 
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Tliov arc successful in embroidering \\'itb flowci^:, and in 
weaving velvety and tautband, \vhicb is a species of silk 
of vrbicli they make tcuts and kenauts.^’ > 

The bigoted and intolerant Mussulman, however, who 
finds no excellence where ho finds not his faith ; discovers 
no qualities but evil in the minds of the Assamese. 
“They do not adoj)t,*^ ho says, ^ony mode of worship 
practised either by heathens or ^Mahomedans : nor do they 
concur in any of the kno\v*n sects, which j)revail amongst 
mankind. They arc a base and unprincipled nation, and 
have no fixed religion ; they follow no rules but that of 
their own inclinations, and make the approbation of their 
own ricious minds the test of the propriety of their ac- 
tions ”= Sucli are the distorted views presented to an ig- 
norant mind, through tho medium of a dark and malig- 
nant religion, respecting a people cultivating tho ground 
to great perfection, and forming a dense population. 
Among oUior particulars of tho rilcncss wliich ho beheld 
in them, is tho following : Tho baso inhalutants, from a 
congenial impulse, nro fond of soeing and kcoi)ing asses, 
and buy and sell them at a high price.” ^ Yot ho speaks 
in lofty terms of tho royal magnificcnco of tho court. 
^‘Tlio Rajahs of this country Imvc always raised tho crest 
of pride and vain glory, and displayed an ostoiitatiouM iq>- 
pcaranco of grandeur, and a numerous Iraitt of attendants 
and servants.'^ And ho expresses himself with a i(iingle<l 
liorror and admiration of tho prowess and sujKiriority of 
the AsHame''e in war. “Tliey have not bowed the licad of 
Bubmi^^ion and obedience, nor have tlicy paid tribute or 
submission to the most [>owcrful monarcli ; but they have 
curbed the ambition, and cheeked tho com pics ts of the 
most victorious princes of Hindustan.” Several annic'*^ 
from Bengal, which had been sent to conquer them, having 
been cut off, of some of which scarce even t^d^ng^ Imfl 
ever been roci‘ived, *Hhc natives of Hindustan c<*nsi<Icr 
them wiriinis and magicians, nnd ]>ronounce the imrne of 
that country in all their incantatiorn and counterclmrms : 
they say that every pen^jii wlio sets Iiih foot lliere, 
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under tlio influonco of ^YitcliCl‘aft, and cannot find the road 
to return.” ' 

The admiration wliich the Greeks, no very accurate ob- 
servers of foreign maunei*s, expressed of the Egyptians, 
and which other nations have so implicitly borrowed at 
their hands, not a little resembles the admiration among 
Europeans which has so long prevailed with regard to the 
BQndus. The penetrating force of modern intelligence 
hus pierced the cloud : and while it has displayed to us 
the state of Egyptian civilization in its true colours, ex- 
hibits a people who, standing on a level with so many ce- 
lebrated nations of antic^uity, Assyi'ians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Ai*abians, cori’ospond, in all the distinctive marks of 
a x^aiiiicular state of society, with tho people of Hindustan, 
The evidence has been weighed by a cool and dispassionate 
judge, in the following manner : ‘‘ I see nothing,” says the 
President Qoguet, “ in the Egyptians that can- serve to 
distinguish them in a manner veiy advantageous ; I even 
think myself authorized to refuse them the greatest part 
of tho eulogies that have been always so liberally bestowed 
upon them. The Egyptians did invent some arts and 
some sciences, but they never had the ingenuity to bring 
any of their discoveries to perfection, I have exposed 
their want of taste, and I vontiu-e to say, of talent, in 
architecture, in sculpture, and in painting. Their manner 
of pmetising physic was absurd and ridiculous. Tho 
knowledge they had of geometry and osti-onomy was but 
very imperfect. Th5Lr discoveries are far enough from 
entering into any comparison with those which the Greeks 
made oftem^ards in those two sciences, in fine, the Egyp- 
tians have had neither genius, ardour, nor talent, for com- 
merce, or for the marine and military art. 

“ As to civil lav^ and poUtical constitutions, the Egyp- 
tians had indeed some very good ones ; but otherwise 
there reigned in their government a multitude of abuses 
and essential defects, authorized by the lau^s and by their 
fundamental principles of government, 

* See ■Description of tho Kingdom of Assam, Aslnt, Atu Register for 
1800, Miscellaneous Tracts, p, 47, 48. — M. Jhls picture of clvUiiatton In As- 
sam, vonld much astonish tlio British officers, who are now charged with the 
management of tho country : os H Is given hy Mohammed Kasim, hoa ever, 
it Is confined to abundant population, c 3 ;tcn 8 ivo tillage, a causeway or bank, 
and tho mairafacturc of a sort of shk, of which they make * tents.* Assam 
BUk, for sncli a purpose, must Iwro been something like canvass. — W, 
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book n. io tlio manners and customs of this people, wo 

ciiAP.x. live seen to what a lioight indecency and debauchery were 

• carried in their religious feasts and public ceremonies. 

The public cult which a nation fixes to honour the Deity, 
boars the stamp of that nation’s character. Neither ^vas 
tho morality of the Egyptians extremely pure ; wo may 
even affirm, that it offended against tho first rules of rec- 
titude and probity. lYo SCO that the Egyptians boro tho 
highest blame of covetousness, of ill faith, of cunning, 
and of rogucr}% 

“It appears to mo to result from all these facts, thattho 
wore a people industrious enough, but, as to the 
rest, without taste, 'without genius, 'without discernment ; 
a people who had only ideas of grandeur ill imderstood ; 
and whoso progress in all tho different parts of human 
knowledge never' rose beyond a flat mediocrity,* knavish 
into tho bargain, and crafty, soft, lazy, cowanlly, and sub- 
missive ; and who, having performed some exploits to 
boost of in distant times, \vero over after subjected by 
whoever would undertake to subdue them ; a people again 
vain and foolish enough to despise other nations 'without 
knowing them : superstitious *to excess, singularly addicted 
to judicial astrology, extravagantly besotted with an ab- 
surd and monstrous theology. Does not this representa- 
tion sufficiently authorise us to say that all that science, 
that wisdom, and that philosophy, so boasted of in tho 
EgyT^^^^ priests, was but imposture and juggling, capable 
of imposing only on people so little enlightened, or so 
strongly prejudiced, os 'were anciently the Greeks in favour 
of the Egyptians 1 

* Tlio mtranments of the andent Epn>tlan5 atiow them to have been well 
ncqrunlntcd "with the arts of dvillied life, and to have carried them to a high 
dep^Tco of perfection. Of their literature. plillot>opby, aud sdcnce, we know 
nothinghut from imperfect report and conjectnre ; and wc deri>e the pictures 
of tliclr mannoni, chiefly from the Roman satirists. Wo arc not qualified, 
tliercfore, to Judge of their relation to the Ulndns In these respccU. — 

3 Gognet, Orh^n of Laws, part ilL hook vi. ch. U. lie adds, “ I should he 
greatly tempted to comparts this nation with the Chinese. I think a pood 
deal of rcscmldanco and conformity Is to he perceived between one people and 
the other.” Ibid. Had tho Hld^us been then os folly described as they are 
now, lio would have found a much more remarkable simllariw between them 
and the quitting its hold of Egypt- 

At tho time of the Arabian couquest. In tho seventh century, We may rend," 
(snvi Gibbon, ix. 446) “in the gravest authors, that Egypt was cnrwded with 
50,000 cities or Ylllogcs: that exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts 
alone were found on (be assessment, tlx mflUons of tributitry snbjects, or 
twenty millions of cither tex, and of every ago : (hat three hundred millfons 
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The sagacity of Adam Smith induced him, at an early BOOK II. 
period of his life, to deny the supposed proof of any high ciiAr. x. 

attainments among those ancient nations, and to declare, 

though with hesitancy, his inclination to the opposite 
opinion, 

“ It was in Greece, and in the Grecian colonies, that the 
first philosophers of whose doctrine we have any distinct 
account, appeared. Law and order seem indeed to have 
been established in the great monarchies of Asia and 
Egyi^t, long before they had any footing in Greece : yet 
after all that has been said concerning the learning of the 
Clialdeans and Egyptians, whether there ever was in those 
nations anything which desen^d the name of science, or 
whether that despotism which is more destructive of 
leisure and security than anarchy itself^ and which pre- 
vailed over all the East, prevented the grovdh of philo- 
sophy, is a question which, for want of monuments, can- 
not be determined with any degree of precision,” * To 
leave the subject even in this state of doubt was but a 
compromise with popular opinion, and with his own im- 
perfect views. The circumstances handed down to us, 
compared with the circumstances of other nations, af- 
forded materials for a very satisfactory determination. 

The opinion by which he supports his disbelief of the an- 
cient civilization of Asia is at once philanthropic and 
profound ; that “ despotism is more destructive of leisure 


of pold or sHrcr xrcro annnnlly paid to tlic troasno' of the Caliph.” He odds 
In n note, *' And this pro^s lump Is swallowed without scmjdc by d’Horhclot, 
Arhmhnot, and Do GulpiM. Tlicy mipht allege the not less citravaprmt 
lll*cmllrj’ of Applan, In favour of the l^tolcmles; an nmmal Income of 1B5, or 
hear 200, millions of poumls sterling; according as wo reckon hy the Ep)-ptlan 
or the Alexandrian talent,” If this be wonderful, wlmt Is to be said of the 
lumps swallowed by the admirers of the Hindus? Voltaire remarks, “Que 
les Kgrptlcns taut vnntds pour leur* lols, leura connalssances, ct Icurs pyra- 
mldcs, n’amient presque Jamals dtu qu*an pcuplo esdase, supcrBlltleux ct 
Ignorant, dont tout Ic mdrito avail consists h <never dcs ranps Inutlles dc 

} )icrrc5 ics une^ 5 ttr ics nutres par rordre do Icurs qrans ; qu’en 
curs palais nupcrbes lls n’avalcnt Jamals su seulcmcnt former une voCitc; 
qiHls Ignoralent la coupe de plcrrcs ; quo toutc leur architecture con.!«tnit U 
^cr do longuea plcrres plates aur des plllcrs sans nroiKuiion ; que I'anclcnnc 
Kgrplc u'a Jamals eu une statue toU'rablc qnc do la main dcs Orccs; que nl 
Icsureos nl les Uomalns n’ont Jamals dalgnd tradulrc nn seal 11\tc dcs 
tiens ; quo les dldracns dc pfomCtrle composes dans Alcxandric Ic farrnt i\ar 

un Grve, etc. etc on n’npcr^dl dans les loK dc rEpjqdc qnc ccllcs d’an 

pcuplc trls UwnLf.” Voltaire, Suppluncnt h tor les Mamrs. «kc. He- 

niarqoc rrcmlcr. 

* Essay on the History of Astronomy, p. 27, 
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book JI. And security, aud more ndvorso to tbo progress of iho 
cirAr.x. liutnau Biiud, than anarchy itself” * 

1 Tills qucstlcm of the cUilliotlon of tlic Hindus, nlthouph dlscawd with 
{lisjiToportionntc prulUlty, Irrelevancy of tllufitratlon, and tetliousncss of repe- 
tition, both In these concludinj; remarks, and In a variety of previons notes 
nnd observations, can saircely be considered as satisfactorily determined. It 
may be admitted, Hint the Hindus were not a civilized jKioplc acconlln;:to 
Mr. Mill’s standard; but wbat that standard i«, he has not fully defined. 
Civilization Is used by him, liowevcr, a.s a relative term, nnd in this sense, wo 
may readily pmnt thut the lUudus never nitnlned the advance made by 
modem Imropc. It Is not Just to Inriltntc sncli n comparison ; for, to say no- 
tlilng of the advantages vro po'^scas in a pure system of religious belief, wo 
cannot leave out of consideration the agency of time, "njc jnndus,by the 
chnmctcr of their institutions, ond by the dcprc^«jng Influence of foreign sub* 
jngntlon, aa* apparently what they were nt least three centuries before the 
Christian rera. Two thousand j cars have done nothing for them, everything 
for US. We mast, therefore, In talmcss, compare them with their contem- 
poraries, w 1th the i^cople of antiquity; and we shall tlicn liavo reayon to 
iicUeve, that they occnplcd a vco' foremost station amongst the nations. ITicy 
had n religion less disgraced by Idolatrous worship, tlian most of tliosc which 
prcvnllcd In early times, Tli^ had a government, whlcli, nlthongli despotic, 
wasconally restricted by law, by Institutions, and religion : they had n code of 
laws, in many respects wise nnd rational, and adapted to a grcat variety of 
relations, which could not hove exlslul, except In nn odvanced conditlop of 
social organization. They had a coplnas and cultivated language, and an cx- 
. tensive and dlvertlflcd literature ; they had made great progress in the ma- 
thematical sciences; they ipcculated profoundly on tho mysteries of man and 
nature, nnd they had acquired remarkable proficiency' In many of the orna- 
mental nnd usefal arts of life. Whatever defects may bo Justly Imputed to 
their religion, their government, their laws, their literature, their sciences, 
their arts, as contrasted with the same proofs of civilization In modem Enropc, 
It will not bo disputed by any Impartial and candid critic, that as far as we 
have tlie means of Instituting a comparison, tho Hindus were in all these 
respects quite os civilized ns the most civilized nation of the ancient world, and 
in ns early times as any of which rcconls or tmdltions remain.— W, 
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ClIAPTEK 1. 

From the first Invasion of JmUa Uj the Notions in t\r 
Norths ixU the expulsion of the GhazncvHlc 

Ttho time when the nations of Europo oponod their pO{>K JU. 

cn\r, 1 . 


^ coinniunicntion with India, by the C\]>e of Goext Hoji ^ 
the people whom wo liavc now ilcscrihed Imd for a numlfvr — 
of ages been subject to a mcc of foreigner. That subjts:- 
tion, though it had not greatly altered tlio texture of na- ^ 
tivo society, had introduced new fonns into f-oine of tho 
principal departnionts of slate ; had given tho inilitat^’ i 
command to foreigners ; and had mixed with the i»r»pula- 
tion a proportion of a people dificring from (hem con- 
siderably, in manners, character, and rcligiom The political- 
slate of Indio, at this time, consisted of a Molmmmcdan 
govonfment, supported by a Mohammedan force, over a 
Hindu population. 

It appears that tho people of Hindustan have at all 
limes been subject to incursions and conquest, bv the 
nations contiguous to them on tho north- 
tlnans, that is, tho rude nations on the east 
conquered, wo are told by Justin, a great jiarl ^ 

OYon ponotrated as far ns Egypt, about J/500 voors 
Ninus, tho founder of tho Awrymn mon/irchv irf 
know that in the vast ompiro of Banus , 

much of India was included, o'? ctiasfi(utc<i one 
tho most valuahlo, of his twenty safmj)ic.«c 
limits of tho Indian satrapy are nnhnoivn ; hu( f— 
account which Herodotus gires of its IrihiUe fr^t 
ing that of my of tho rest, the extent of it ' 
boon small Major Pcddc] fT;ppo‘?es flint it 
reached os far as Delhi,* and have incJud(.‘d ti^r* V 

’ Tills Is inconrdl}* qonlcj /ifp, ' 
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BOOK III. tlio Punjab, or countiy Tvatorcd by tbo five bmncbosof the 
cHAi*. 1 . Indus, togotbcr with Cabul, Candahar, and the tract of 
country which lies along the Indus to the sea,’ 

Tho conquests of Alexander tho Great, which succeeded 
to those of tho Persian monarchs, seem not to have ex- 
tended so fur in Indio, as tho previous possessions of 
Darius ; since his caroor was stopped on the banks of tho 
Hyphasis, or modem Boy ah, the last of the five branches 
of tho Indus ; whence returning to the Hydaspes, he 
passed down the Indus to tho sea, Seleucus, the suc- 
cessor of Alexander in Upper Asia, not only recovered, but 
endeavoured to augment, tbe acquisitions mode by that 
conqueror in India. He gained victories over Sandracottos, 
the sovereign of a people living on the Ganges. But, as he 
was recalled to the defence of another part of his domi- 
nions against Antigonus, ho made peace with the Indian : 
and the limits established between them ‘ are not ascer- 
tained.^ 

Among the kingdoms formed out of the vast empire of 
Alexander by the dissensions of his followers, was Bactria, 
This district was part of that great range of countiy, on 
the eastern side of Media and Persia, e3d;ending from the 
lake Aral to the mouths of the Indus, which the power of 
the Persian monarchs had added to their extensive domi- 
nions.* The people of this intermediate region seem to 
have possessed an intermediate stage of civilization be- 
tween the Tartar or Scythian tribes which bordered with 

1 RenneV* Geography of Hcrodotm^ p. 805. The ilajor, vrho Is hero pui- 
tled with a mistranslation of GOO for 3G0, corrects the hybcrbollcal statement 
of the araonnt of the tribute, though he doubts not it was groat. Herodot, 
lib. lit cap. (54, 95. It ts by no means Impossible, or perhaps improbable, 
that Cyrus subdued part of India. Herodotus, vrbo knew India, says that 
his general, Harpagns, subdued one part of Asia, and he another, ttov 

jfOTaoTpttfrOUfvo^, iccu ov6rp Trapuic Travra ra nje rjvetpov virovetpitt 

noiTjo-aTO. Herod, lib. L cap. 147. Justin says, that Cjms haring itMuced 
Asia and the Easi in general^ carried war into Scythia: lib, I. cap. 8. Xeno, 
phon sa^ expressly, Tjpf* St jco* Barrptwv xai Cvrl Institut, lib.i. 

cap.l. ^e Peraian historians describe the Persians, In the early ages, as 
chiefly occupied by wan In Tnmn and India, 

2 The notices relating to the conquests of Alexander and his successors In 

India are coliected in Eobeirtson's Disquisition concerning Andent India, and 
GUUes’ History of tho World. Strabo and Arrian are tho authorities from 
whom almost ermrUilDP '^e know of the tranaacUona of the Greeks In India 
is borrowed. . - 

3 This Is by no means an accurate statement. The political power of Bac- 
tria may, oUer Its acquirement of independence, hare extended pver this space; 
but the Bactrian province of Persia lay entirely to the north of the Paro- 
pamlsan mountains, and had Sogdlana and the Scythians between it and the 
Aral lake.— W. 
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them on the east, and the people of the Assyrian or Per- BOOK IH. 
sion empire which was contiguous to them on the west. chap. i. 

Among these people there is some reason for believing 

that the Baotiions were distinguished, and at an early 
period, by superior progress in the knowledge, and other 
acquirements of civilized meru Among the numerous 
Zoroasters, with whom Persian story abounds, one is said 
to have been king of Bactria, contemporary with Ninus ; 
and to have invented magic ; that is, to have been the 
object of admiration on account of his knowledge. Of 
the eastern nations added to the subjects of the Persian 
kings, the Bactrians were the nearesb to India, and were 
only sepamted from it by that range of mountains, in which 
the Indus and the Oxus find their respective sources. 

Baotria as well as India were among the parts of the do- 
minions of Alexander which fell to the share of Seleucus. 

In the reign, however, of his son or grandson, the governor 
of the Bactrian province threw off his dependence upon 
the SeleuoidtB ; and a separate Greek kingdom was erected 
in that country, about sirby-nine years after the death of 
Alexander. The Persian dominions in India seem to have 
fallen into the hands of the same usurper. The Greek 
sovereigns of Bactria became masters of an extensive em- 
pire, and assumed the proud title of King of Kings; the 
distinctive appellation of the Persian monarchs in the 
zenith of their power. They carried on various wars with 
India, and extended their conquests into the interior of 
the oountiy.i The limits of their dominions in that direc- 
tion we have no means of ascertaining. One of those 
great movements in centi*al or eastern Tartary, which pre- 
cipitates the eastern barbarians upon the countries of the 
west, brought on irresistible torrent of that people across 
the Joxartes, about 126 years before the Christian era, 

* Much additional light boa been IhroTvn upon the history of Bactria and the 
adjacent provinces of the Afghan country, by the recent discovery of lai^ 
quantities of coins, bearing the effigies and names of Greek and Barbaric kings. 

Ihey have been loimd in the tract betu’een Balkh and the Paqjab, and espe- 
cially about Peshawar and Kabul, which 'were, no doubt, Included In the domi- 
nions of the princes of Bactria, or of those principalities which ■wore established 
In tlic direction of India by the Greeks. As most of these coins bear on one 
face an Inscription "which has been ascertained to be In a form of Prakrit, a 
derivative from Sanscrit ; they prove that the Bactrians must have been an 
Indian people. ^ the descriptions and observations of Masson and Prinsep, 

J, As. Soc. of Bengal ; of Jacquet, J. Aslndque, Raoul Rochette, J. des 
Savons ; also Richter on the Topes (die Stupe) and La»scn, zur Gescldchte 
dor GrlcchlscJicn und Indoskytlscheu Kbnige in Bactrien, Kabul und Indiem 
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book hi. ivJlich; i)Ouring itself out upon Eactria, overwliolmcd the 
cuAi*. t Grecian monarchy, after it had lasted nearly 130 years.* 

About the same period that the successors of Alexander 

lost the kingdom of Bactrio, the misconduct of a governor 
in tfio (hstant provinces bordering on the Caspian Sea, 
raised up a military chief who excited the rude and tur- 
bulent inhabitants to revolt, and laid the foiinrlation of the 
Parthian kingdom ; a power wbich soon possessed itself of 
Media, and finally stripped the descendants of Soleucus of 
almost all that they possessed from the Tigris eastwards. 
The rebellion of the Pavthions is placed about the year 
25 G before Christ ; and the kings of Syria maintained 
from that time a struggling and declining existence, till 
they finally yielded to the power of tlio Romans, and S^ria 
was erected into a province sixty-four years before the 
commencement of tho Christian ora.= 

The descendants of the Parthian rebel, known under 
the title of tho Arsacides, held tho sceptre of Persia till 
the year of Christ 226. The possession of empire pro- 
duced among them, as it nsnably produces among the 
princes of the East, a neglect of the duties of government, 
and subjugation to ease and pleasure; when a popular 
enterprising subject, availing himself of the general dis- 
satisfaction, turned the eyes of the nation upon himself, 

1 A enriOBs hW 0 T>' of the Greek kingdom of Boctria 1ms been compiled by 
Ba>eT, entitled, Hlstorln regnl Grrocornm Bactrlanl. In this, imd In Strabo, 
lib. xl niod. lib, XV. and Jnstln, lib. xll. the only remaining memorlnls of thU 
kingdom arc to bo found. Tho progress of the bArbarians by rrliom It iros 
destroyed has been traced by Dc Gulgncs, yiCm. do LltcTrat. xxv. 17, and Hist. 
dc5 HunSfpoiflm. Herodotus says that those of the Indians, whose mode of 
life most resembled tl\ose of the Bactrians, were tlic most v*arltke of all the 
Indians (Ub III. cap. 102), which would seem to Indicate a nearer athnlty be- 
tween the Hindus, and their Bactrlnn nelghhoursMhmilsgenerall'i^^nosed. 
There Is some confusion, however, in this part||p|^B|KJs|te^l^^Ba5y to 
know whether he raeann the people cnllcd lndIaiT^j!^OIB|B3Bra^ those 
beyond the Indus, when he sayi they were like tho Bactrians. jfTe distin- 
guishes them from the Indians living wpo? rtnov tunr^ov, by sajing tliey were 
contiguous to the city Cospatyrus and the Pactyan territory, and lying wpot 
/3o/«crw avffiov (lib. ul. cap. 102), but (cap. 93 of the same book) he saj^ trmt 
the Pactynn territory Is contl^ous to Armenia, and the countries on the 
£ax/ne Sea . Yet In another piece (lib. Ir, cap. 44) be saya that Scplax retUnff 
out from tile dty CaspatjTus, and the Pactyan territory, sailed down the Indus 
eastward to the sea. And Rennel places CasMt 3 Tus and PactjTi towards the 
sources of the Indus, about the regions of (^btu and Cashmere. HenneTa ilem. 
Introd. p. xxlli. Renners Herodot. sect. 12.— if. 

Some illustrations of the position of these countries may he foimd In the As. » 
Rea. T. XT., Essay on Kashmir, and in Lassen's Pentapotamia.— W. 

5 Arimt li knowm to us from the Greek and Roraan author*, of tho Parthian 
empire, is Industriously collected In Gillies' History of the World ; from the 
oriental writers by D'Hcrbclot, Blbhoth. Orient, ad verba Arschok, Armlnioh. 

See aiso Gibbon, 1. 316. ' 
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nnd having dothronod his master, substituted the dynasty BOOK III, 
» of the Sa'^sanidcs to the house of Arsaces. As usual, the ciiAr. i. 

first princes of this lino Tvcro active and valiant ; and their 

empire extended from the Euphrates to the Jaxai-tcs, and 
the mountainous ridge ^vhich divided the kingdom of Bac- 
tria from the Scythians of the East. To \vhat extent their 
power was carried over the ancient soil of the Hindus, 
docs not a 2 ') 2 )car ; but it is more than 2 Jrobablo that tho 
territory west of tho Indus, from the time when it was 
first established into a Persian Batra2)y, in tho reign of 
Darius, owned no more the caste who S 2 )ruug from the 
arm of tho Creator. Bactria was numbered as one among 
tho four provinces of tho great Chosroes, who reigned 
•from tho year 531 of the Christian era to the year 671, 
and was denominated King of Persia and of Indio. The 
grandson of Chosroes, who was deposed in 62S, may be 
considered the Sassanides ; for, 

after a few yc^^BJl^iult and distraction, tho irresistible 
arms of the successors of Mohammed wore directed toward 
Persia, and quickly reduced it under the power of the 
Caliphs.* 

In tho year 632, Calcd, tho lieutenant of Abubeker, 
entered Persia. In a few years tho standards of tho 
Faithful were carried to tho fai-thcst limits of Bactria, and 
Xmshing once more tho shc 2 iherds of the East beyond the 
Jaxartes, rendered tho em 2 )iro of tho Caliphs in that 
direction conterminous with the Persian monarchy in its 
pi'oudest da}^= 

The possession of em2nre required, as usiial, but a few 
generations to relax tho minds of the successors of Moham- 
med, and render them os imfit os their predecessors for 
any bettor use of power than the imrestrained indulgence 
of themselves in tho 2 >leasures which it commands. 

The tribes of Tartar, or Scythian shepherds, from the 
centre of Asia, unsettled, fierce, and warlike, hud from the 

* In Gibbon, vols. rll. vUI. lx. tho reader And a slight sketch, correctly 
but qualnth rIn on, of this portion of the Persian hlstorj*. Gibbon’s Arst object 
unfortunately u ns to inspire admiration of tbc 'writer; to Impart knowledge of 
bis snbject only tho second. Tho results of the Persian records (If such they 
may bo called) arc carefully collected In DTIert>clot, nibllothbquo Orient,, 
under the se\cml titles. — M. 

Further notices of the Arsncldan princes, hare been subsequently published 
by Col. Vans Kennedv, Tr. Bombay, Lit. Soc. v. 3, and by AI, St. Martin, In 
the J. Aslatlquc, nnd Mdmoirc^j do PAcnddrale.— W. 

9 Gibbon, lx. 3G4 ; D'Herbolot, BlbUotbbqu© Orient, ad verb. 
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BOOK HI. teen successive and powerfiil princes, 'who reigned till the 
cjur. 1 . year 1056. Thej conquered the provinces of Gilan, iMazen- 

— deron^ Erak^ Ears, Kerman^ Khosistan, Ahvnz, Taharestan^ 

and Goorgian : and ^ndered themselves masters of the 
Caliphs, to whom they left only a shadow of authority,' 
About the year of Christ 967, Subuctagi, a sen'ant of 
the Samanides, was appointed governor of the Indian 
province of Candahar, or Ghazno, ns it is called by the 
Persian widters ; from the name of the capital Qhizni. 
Having raised himself from the condition of a Turkish 
slave to such a degree of power as made it dangerous to 
recall him from his government, he left it to his son Mah- 
mood, who asserted his independence, and founded the 
dynasty of the Ghaznevides. Mahmood subvei'ted the 
throne of the Samanides, reduced to a shadow the power 
of the Bowides, and reigned from the Tigris- to the 
J oxaides. He also made extensive conquests towards the 
south ; and, as ho was the first who in that direction boro 
the crescent beyond the farthest limits of the Persian 
empire, and laid the foundation of the ^lohammcdan 
thrones in India, we are now arrived at the period when 
the Jloharamedan History of India begins.* 

The northern provinces of Indio, Cabul, Candahar, Mul- 
tan, and the Punjab, appear, from the days of Darius 
Hystaspes, to have followed the destiny of Bactria, Kho- 
rasan, and Transoxiana, the eastern appendages of Persia, 
and, excepting some short intervals, to liave been alwa 3'8 
subject to a foreign yoke. Even the White Huns, who 
established themselves in Sogdiano, on the river Oxus, and 
in Bactria, about the end of the first century of the 
Cliristian ei*a, advanced into India, and in the second cou- 
tniy were masters as far as Larico or Guzorat/ Mahmood 
was already master of the dominions of the Samanides, 
and of all the eastern provinces that had occasionally 
owned allegiance to the Persian throne ; when ho first, 


J PTlcrbclot, nnjUoUi. Orient, orf rerb. Bnltih. 

2 T]j!n Is not qnUc correct. Mahmood -mw content with tlio prorlnco of 
Khorisan In rer^tn.— W. 

3 mncrbclnt,BlhUnth. Orient, adterb. SchcctcKhcn,Mal»mond,Gaznarfan ; 
Fcrisldn, hy now, 1. 4l,2d Kd. In 4to. 

* Tlic origin and progress of the Indo-Scythir arc tmeed In I) AnviUc snr 
Hnde, pp. 1S» 4’>.and ^9, kc, 1I1< ontlioritlcs an* drawn from Olon^. J’crlegrt* 
10^9, with the Commentary of Eustathius, and Cosraas, lopograph. Clirist. 
lib. lx. 
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Bixys the Persian historian, ** turned his face to India,” BOOK HI. 
This expedition, of which the year 1000 of the Chiastion chap, n 

era is assigned as the date, seems to have been solely in- 

tended to confirm or restore the obedience of the governors 
who had submitted to his father, or been accustomed to 
obey the masters of Eastern Peraia-; and few of its pai*- 
ticulars have been thought woiiihy of record. He renewed 
his invasion the succeeding year, and proceeded so far as 
to alarm a prince who reigned at Lahore, a city, on one of 
the most eastern branches of the Indus, which gave its 
name to a small kiilgdom. This prince, called by the Per- 
sian historians Jeipal, or Qepal, met him, with his whole 
army, and was defeated. It was, according to the same 
historians, a custom or law of the Hindus, that a prince, 
twice defeated by Mohammedan arms, was unworthy to 
reign ; and as this misfortune had happened to Jeipal, 
who hod formerly yielded to Subuctagi, he resigned the 
throne to his son Anundpaul, and burnt himself alive in 
solemn state.^ 

In the year 1004 Mahmood again marched into India to 
chastise, for defect of duty, a tributary prince on the 
Indus. His presence was still more urgently requu*ed the 
following year, when the king of Multan revolted, and was 
joined by Anundpaul Mahmood was met by Anundpaul 
as he was descending through the pass in the mtervening 
mountains. Anundpaul was conquered and obliged to fly 
into Cashmere : when the king of Multan endeavoured, by 
submission, to save what ho could. As Mahmood had 
received intelligence that a body of Tartars had invaded his 
northern provinces, he was the more easily softened ; and 
leaving Zab Sais,= a Hindu who had embraced the Moham- 
medan rehgion, his lieutenant, or governor in India, 
marched to repel the invaders.* 

Dming this expedition against the Tartars, Zab Sais 
revolted ; resumed the Brahmenical faith ; and was on the 
point of being joined by a confederacy of Rajas, or Hindu 
sovereigns, when Mahmood hastened back to India, took 

' Fcri5l\ta (apurf, Dott, Hist, of Hlndost. i. 40—42;) Bmcrbelot, Bibl. 

Orient, ad verb, Malimoml. 

^ This name Is omitted In Col. Briggs’s translation of Ferishta, and the 3ISS. 

It variously, os Ab-sh or Ab-basa; the Hindu appellation is 'vvrittca 
Scwok-pal, or Slkh-pal. — W. 

3 Ferishta, ut supra, pp. 42 — 14 ; D’Hcrbelot, ut snpra. 
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f. formed ilmt two districts on tbc borders of Hindustan 
I. rofuHod to acknowledge the true proxihet, and continued 
' the worship of liomJ Tlio zeal of the religious sultan 
immediately took lire. Having speedily bjT>ug]jt to reason 
the disrespectful provinces^ ho marched to Lahore^ vriiicb 
ho gave up to pillage. According to custom, it afforded 
ononnoiis riches. Mohammedan governors were estab- 
lished in this and eovoral other districts of Hindustan, 

The twelfth expedition of the Ghiznian monarch was 
undertaken in the year 1024. Ho hod heard not only of 
the great riches and supposed sanctity of the temple of 
Sumnaut^ but of the 2>rc3umption of its priests, who had 
boasted that other places had yielded to the power of 
Mahmood, by reason of their impiety ; but if he dared to 
approach Sumnaat, ho would assuredly meet the reward 
of his temerity. Mahmood, having arrived at Multan, 
gave orders to his army to provide themselves with water 
and other necessaries for creasing a desert of several days’ 
march, which lay between this city and Ajmere. The 
Raja and people of Ajmere abandoned the place at bis 
approach. They were invited to return, and experience'' 
the clemency of the victor; but not complying, beheld 
their country desolated with fire and sword, Atiaved at 
Sumnaut, which was a strong castle, situated on the pro- 
montory of Guzorat, near the city of Diu,® washed on 
three sides by the sea, Mahmood met Avith a more serious 
resistance than any which he had yet encountered in Hin- 
dustan. Not only did the priests and guardians of the 
temple defend it with aU the obstinacy of enthusiasm and 
despair, but a largo army collected in the surrounding 
kingdoms was brought to its defence. Having triumphed 
over all resistance, the religious sultan entered the tem- 

i This Incorrect nprcsilon, Trhfcb refers to Iho fourth amUr, shmrs tho 
carclessTieBs and ipnomnee of Ferishta and the Perahm hJstoriona, in regard to 
tJtc Brohmanlcal falUi.— *M. 

It Ja proiwiWjr some blander of the copjiMs, anlcss the raUtako hare origi- 
nated In ft mlKonception of the tenu Slnh," in tlie name of Sakya Slnh, or 
iJnddha, wi Its common Import is ** Hon ” ; In that awe, BnddUtsta maj* bo 
intonded, Jn some copies, the irord is ** Bat" an idol In general. The conn- 
trics art ealled by Ferishta, Kuriat, and Kerdein ; names not rerlflablc, and 
probably inaccnratc. Tlicy arc said to He amongst tlic moantalns, on the bor- 
ders of India, between it and Tarkestan, and were possibly in the direction of 
the modem Kaferistan, or little u 

3 DUJcrbclot, misled by some of the Persian htstorians, maKcs Saranaut tno 
same with the city of ATslapore In tho Deccan. BIbllotli. Orient, ad verLum 
Soomenat, 
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plo. Tilled vrith indignation at siglit of tbo gigantic idol, BOOK IIL 
ho aimed a blow at its beatl, ^vith his iron maco. The chap. i. 

nose was struck from its face. In vehement trepidation 

the Brahmens crowded around, and oflercd millions^ to 
spare the god. The Omralis dazzled v*ith the ransom 
ventured to counsel acceptance. Mahmood, crying out 
that he valued the title of breaker, not seller of idols, 
gave onlors to proceed with the work of destnxetion. At 
the next blow, the belly of the idol burst open : and forth 
issued a vast treasure of diamonds, rubies, and pearls ; 
rewarding the holy perse vorauce of Mahmood, and explain- 
ing the devout liberality of the Bmhmens.^ After this 
Mahmood took vengeance on the rajas who bad confede- 
inted to defend the temple, and reduced all Guzorat to his 
obedience. It is said that ho was so captivated with the 
beauty of the country, tbo richness of the soil, and the 
salubrity of the climate, that ho conceived the design of 
making it the place of his residence, and resigning Ghizni 
to one of his sons. Diverted from this design by the 
counsels of his friends, ho placed a Hindu govoraor over 
the prorinco, and after an absence of two years and six 
months, returned to Ghizni. A people whom the trans- 
lator of Feriahta calls the Jits, aftenvards better known 
under the name of Jaats, who inhabited part of the coun- 
try bordering on the Indus, southward from Multan, 
either failed in respect or gave molestation, as ho marched 


* Ferishta wya “ some crorcs of pold. Vow says In a note, at the bottom of 
tbo “ten mUlIon^,” which Is the* c-\plonatinn of the word croro. 3Ir. 
Gibbon rashly and carclo^^ly, that the sura offered by the Urahmena waa 
(cn miiUon$ stfrltnj*, Dccl. and Fall. x. 307. 

^ The whole ?tor\’ of Jlnhmood’s dcatnictlon of Somnath, a curious spe- 
cimen of tho manner In which n storj’ Is cmbcllbhcd by repetition. Accord- 
ing to earlier Mohammedan writers, the Idol Somunth, was n ftralcht solid 
block of stone, three cubits loni: ; which, upon tho temple bcinp pllhujcd, was 
broken to pieces: thoy say nothing of the mutilation of Its features, for, in fact, 
Itliadnone: nothing of the treasures It contained; which, os it was solid, 
could not Imve been within It; nor do tlioy speak of tho sums offered for its 
mu-<om. llozct-ns Sufii, Tabkat -iVkberi. Even Kcrbdita nothing of any 
definite sum of money being offered for it. Ills words are, tho Brahmans 
went to tlio attendants of ilnhmood, and said, if the king will let the Imago 
alone, wc will give as much gold, moaning, probably, an equal weight, to tho 
public treasury. Tho crores and millions are due to Pow and Gibbon. 
Ferishto, howc> cr, liW’cnts tho Idddcn treasure of rubles and pearls with quite 
as little warrant. Somnath w'os, In fact, a Llngn, a Nath, or deity ascribed 
to Soma, the moon, as having been erected by him in honour of Stvh. It was 
ono of the twxdvo principal of tlml delt)*, which were cclobrated In India 
at the time of tho first iioliammeUnu invasion. Nandi Upapurana. See 
Calcutta Annual Register, 1821. Tracts, p. 34, and As. Res. >ol. xviL, 
p. ID4. 
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T?OOK IJL from Gurornt Hoturning in tlio eame year to clinatiso 
riMr* I. them, ho (lofcated 4000 or 6000 (bo wide are the accounts) 

— of tlieir boats, launched on the river to defend an island 

to which, as tlio idaco of greatest safety, they had convoyed 
the most vahmblo of their elTccts, and the most cherished 
of their peopled This was the last of tlic exploits of 
Jfahmood in India, who died at Ghizni in the year 1028. 
Sfahmood, the son of Subuctagi, the Turkish slave, is one 
of the most celebrated of eastern princes. He was sup* 
posed to possess in tho highest perfection almost every 
royal virtue. He patronized learning, and encouraged the 
resort of learned men. Fordosi, the author of the Shah 
Namah, tho most celebrated poem of the East, was enter* 
tainod at his court. 

After a short contest between Mohammed and Musoood, 
tho sons of Mahmood, Jfusaood mounted tho throne of 
Ghizni, and tho eyes of Alobammcd wore jmt out. Musaood 
entered India three times, during the nine years of his reign ; 
and left the boundaries of the Ghaznevide dominions there 
in the situation nearly in which he received them. His first 
incursion was in the year 1032, when ho penetrated by the 
way of Cashmere ; and his only memorable exploit was the 
capture of the fort of Sursutti, which commanded the pass. 
In 1034, he sent an army which chastised a disobedient, 
viceroy. And in 1035, he marched in person to reduce 
Sewalik, a kingdom or rajaship lying at the bottom of the 
mountains near the place where the Ganges descends upon 
the Indian plains. He assailed the capital, of great imputed 
strength ; took it in six days ; and found in it incredible 
riches. From this he proceeded against the fori of Sunput^ 
a place about forty miles distant from Delhi on the road to 
Lahore, the governor of which abandoned it upon his ap- 
proach, and fled into the woods. He proposed to march 
against another prince, called Ram ; but Ram, understanding 
his intentions, endeavoured to divert the storm by gifts 
and compliments, and had the good fortune to succeed, 
^lusoood was recalled from India to oppose an enemy, 
destined to render short the splendour of the house of 


Ghizni. 

During several centuries, the movements westward of the 


tj 


1 Ferishla, ojntd Dow, Mahmood I.; DUcrbclot, Orient ad terb. 
Mabmtmd. 
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hordes of Turkmans had been accumulating that people BOOK III. 
upon the harriers of the Persian empire. In the reign of chap. i. 
Mahmood, throe brothers, sons of Scljuk, solicited per- ■ • 
mission to pass the Oius, ■with their flocks and herds, 
and to enjoy the unoccupied pastures of Khorasan. 

Mahmood, disregarding the adrico of his best counsellors, 
granted their request. Tlio example set, the number of 
Tartars in Transoxiana and Kliorasan continually increased. 

During the vigilant and vigorous reign of Mahmood, the 
Turks behaved so much like peaceable subjects, that no 
complaint against them seems to have been raised. But 
in the days of liis son and successor Musaood, the inha- 
bitants of Khorasan and Transoxiana complained that 
they wore oppressed by the stmngors, and Musaood at 
last; resolved to drive tliem back from his dominions, 

Togrul Bog, however, the sou of iMichaoI, the son of Seljuk. 
offered himself ns a leader and a bond of union to the Turks ; 
opposed Musaood ; triumphed over him in the field ; ren- 
dered himself master of the northern provinces of his 
empire, and established the dynasty of the Soljukides. 

Having baffled the power of the Sultan of Ghizni, Togrul 
found nothing remaining to oppose to him an}” serious 
resistance, from the Oxus to the Euphrates; be extin- 
guished the remaining sparks of the power of the Bo^rides; 
and took the Caliph under his protection. Togrul was 
succeeded by his nephew Alp Arslan, and the latter by his 
son Malck Shah; both celebrated warriors, who pushed the 
limits of their empire beyond the Euphrates and the Jax- 
artos, and made deep inroads upon the Boman provinces 
and the Tartar plains. The provinces of Zabulistan or 
Candahar, of Segistan, or Soistan, and Cabul, with the 
provinces in India beyond the Hydospes, wore all that at 
last remained to the Ghaznovides. 

Musaood, returning from the defeat which he, deserted 
by his troops, had sustained at the hand of the TSirkmans, 
and liasteuing to India to recruit his forces, was dojwsed by 
a mutiny in the army, and his brother Mohammed, whoso 
eyes ho had put out, was placed upon the throne. Modood, 
the sou of ^lusaood, who had been left by his father with 
an arm}' at Balkh, marched against ^fohanimcd, whom 
he dethroned, ^lodootl made pome efforts against the 
Scljuk ians, and for a time recovered Transoxiana. But the 



IIISTOUV OF lilimsil INDIA, 


jlOOIC ni. niul (i/fliraction now npjiarent in tfic empire of 
rrr,M% I. tho ( flmzuuvideji oiico\iragetl thu Jlaja of Dcllii, in concert 
» I — - muw other mjM, to Jm^-ird nn iiiMjincclion. Thej 

roihicoA Tuuno-'^ar, ilauHi the capital of Sowalik, nod even 
tlm fort of Xugmcotc. The Itajfw of the Punjab endea- 
voured torocovcrlheirirjdcpcndcnccjnnd thoMohammedan 
dominion was Uircatonod 'aTth destruction. 

In the year Modood died; and a rapid change of 
princas ancceedod, violently raised to the throne, and ^do- 
Jently tlirown down from it, II is .son Musaood, a child of 
four years old, Bct up by one general ; and, after a 
nominal reign of Bix’dayn, gave place to AH, the brother of 
I^Iodood, who WAS supported by another. Ali reigned about 
two ycar.s, when ho was dethroned by Ab<lul liesliid, liis 
uncle, son of the great ^lahmood. Tognit, governor of 
Sogistan, roboUed against Peshid, and slow him after 
reigning one year. Togrul himself \vas oasassinated after 
ho hud enjoyed hisusuqmtion but forty days. Furokhrad, 
ayQtsur\dvingson of]\tusaood,wasthcu raised to the throne, 
who, dying after a peaceable roign of six years, was suc- 
ceeded b}' his brother Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim reigned a period of no leas than forty*two years, 
After bo had tenninated his disputes 'v\ith the dangerous 
Seljukians, by resigning to them all the provinces they 
had usurped of the Ghnzno\ddo omj)ire, lie directed bis 
ambition towards Indio, An army which he disjmtched into 
that country is said to have reduced to his obedience many 
places which had not yet yielded to the Moslem arras. In 
the year 1080 , ho marched in person : and by the successful 
attack of several places of strength, added the tcrritoiy they 
protected to his dominions.' Against the house of Seljuk, 
now reigning over Persia, lOiorasan, and Bucharia, the latter 
comprehending the ancient provinces or kingdoms of Bac- 
tria, Sogdiano, and Transoxiano, bo found protection chiefly 
by intermarriages and alliaiice. 

Ibrahim was succeeded b^'his son Musaood, who enjoyed 
a peaceable reign of sixteen years. With the exception of 
one expedition, under one of his generals, who penetrated 

* Fcri<hta mcntlcms a dty to 'vrhlch ho came (the place not Intclllpihlr 
TBOTkea.) the lnhab\tanl3 of 'Which caroo orictnally from Kliorasan, haring t)ccn 
VinMiCd thither wltli their fmnllici, for rebellion, by an ancient Persian klnS* 
See Fcrlslita, I>ovr,l. 117. 
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beyond the Ganges, India remained unmolested by bis arms. BOOK III. 
But as tbe Indian •provinces now formed the chief portion chap. i. 

of his dominions, Lahore became the principal seat of his 

government. 

“His son Shero,” says the Persian historian, “placed his 
foot on the im]}erial throne; but within a year was assassi- 
nated by liis brother Arsilla.” Byram, one of the brothers 
of Arsilla, made his escape ; and fled to the governor of ETio- 
I’osan, who was brother to the king of Persia, and to his own, 
and Arsilla’s mother. By the assistance of this prince, his 
uncle, who marched with an army to his support, he de- 
throned Arsilla, and assumed the reins of government, which 
had been held by the usuqier for throe years. 

Byram, or Bahram, was twice called into India by the 
disobedience of the governor of Lahore, who aspired to inde- 
pendence. But he had no sooner settled this disturbance, 
than he was called to oppose the governor of another of his 
provinces, whose rebellion was attended with more fatal 
consequences. A range of mountainous country, known 
by the name of the mountains of Qaur, occupies the space 
between the province of Khorasanand Bactria on the west 
and north, and the provinces of Segistan, Candohar, and 
Cabul on the south. The mountaineoi’S of this distnct, a 
•wild and warHke race, hod hardly over paid more than a 
nominal obedience to the sovereigns of Persia. The district, 
however, had been included in the dominions of the 
Sultans of Ghizni ; and had not yet been detached by the 
Soljukian onoroaohraents. In the days of Byram, a descen- 
dant of the ancient princes of the country, Souri by name, 
was governor of the province. Finding himself possessed 
of iK)wor to aim at independence, he raised an army of Af- 
ghans, such is the name (famous in the history of India) by 
which the mountaineers of Qaur are distinguished, and 
chased Byram from his capital of Ghizni. Byinm, however, 
having collected and recruited his army,* marched against 
his enemy, and aided by his siibjects of Qliizni, who deceived 
and betrayed their new master, gained a complete ^^ctory, 
and put the Qaurian to a cruel death. The power which ho 
gained was but of short dumtion. Alla, the brother of Souri, 
who succeeded him in his xisurped dominion, hastened to 
repair his loss. Byram was defeated in a decisive battle, 
and fled towards India; but sitnk under his misfortunes. 
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hook in, aikI cx]>!rctl, nftor a languid, but gcntlo rofgu of thirty-five 

ilCAV. tt. yt>5i^. 

— Jfc was succeeded by Ids son KlioHroo,who witlidrcw to 

India, and made Lahore his capital. This prince cherished 
llio liopo of recovering the lost (lominioim of his liousc from 
the Gaurian usurjier, by aid from his kiusman, the king of 
Persia: and collected an anny for that jiurpose: hut at 
this moment a frcsli liordo of 'Turkman Tartars rushed 
upon the Persian provinces, and inundated even Cabul and 
Caudahar, from which the Gaurian a were obliged to retire. 
The Turks, after two years’ possession, wore c:cpcllcd by 
the Gaurians. The Gaurians were again defeated by the 
arms of Ivliosroo, and yielded up the temporary jm-'session 
of Ghir.ni to its former masters. Khosroo continued to 
reside at Lahore, and having died after a reign of seven years, 
was succeeded by liis son Khosroo Uic Second. 

^[ohammed, brother to the Gaurian usuqicr, pursued the 
Batno ambiiiouB career. He soon rendered Iiimsclf master 
of the kingdom of Ghir.ni or Candahar: and not satisfied 
avith that siicccsa, pouotrated oven into India; overrau 
Multan, wdth tho provinces on both sides of the Indas; and 
advanced as far os Lahore, After au uninteresting struggle 
of a few years, Khosroo was subdued ; and in the year 
1184 tho sceptre was transferred from tho house of Ghizni 
to tho house of Gaur. Tlio same era which was marked 
by the fall of the Gbaznevides, was distinguished by tbo 
reduction of the house of Seljuk. Tlio weakness and effe- 
minacy which, after the vigour and ability of tho founders 
of a now dynasty, uniformly take place among tho princes 
their successors, having relaxed tho springs of tho Scljukian 
govcrament,tl)osnbordi»ntrgoveniorsthrewoff tlieir depen- 
dence; and a small portion of the dominions of Malck now 
owned tho authority of Togril his descendant. 


CHAPTER n. 

J^rom the Gommcncancnt of the Jirsi Gaurian Dynasty to 
that of the second Gaurian or Afghan Dynasty. 

M OHAJDCED left tho government of India after the 
defeat and death of Khosroo, in the hands of a ^ico^oy 
and returned to Ghizni. After on absence of five years, he 
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luarclied towards Ajmero; and, haring taken the city of BD OK III. 
Tiberhind, is said to hare been on his way back, when he chap, ii, 

heard that the Eajas of Ajmere and Delhi, with others in 

confederacy, were adrancing with a large army to relieve the 
city which he had just taken and left He tamed and met 
them a little beyond Tannosar. Ha'vnng incautiously al- 
lowed his army to be surrounded by superior numbers, he 
was defeated, and, being severely wounded, escaped with 
great difficulty from the field of battle. He took such mea- 
sures as the moment allowed, to secui^ his provinces and 
forts, and hastened to Gam*. 

After little more than a year he was prepared to return 
to India with a formidable army of Turks, Persians, and 
Afghans. The combined Bajos had consumed their time 
in the siege of Tiberhind, which hod resisted them for one 
year and one month. No fewer, it is said, than loO kings, 
with their armies, araoimting, by “the lowest and most mo- 
derate accoimt, to 300,000 horse, 3000 elephants, and a great 
body of infantry,” met kirn on the former field of battle. 

The Bajos sent him an insulting proposal that he might 
be permitted to march back unmolested, if he had the 
pmdence to decline the combat, Mohammed had leained 
wisdom from experience. Sending an humble answer, that 
he was only the servant of his brother, bound to execute 
his commands, and praying for time, to learn the will of his 
master; he filled the Rajas, and their enormous camp with 
an ill-grounded and intemperate presumption. While they 
were spending the night in revelling and joy, Mohammed 
cix>ssed the river with his army, and fell upon them before 
the alarm was spread. The extent of the camp was so 
great, that a part of the army had time to foim itself, and 
advance to cover the flight. Mohammed immediately drew 
off his troops to meet them. Forming a strong reserve of 
his chosen horse, he ordered the rest of his army, drawn up 
in four lines, to receive the enemy calmly. The first line, 
having discharged its missile weapons, was made to with- 
draw td' the rear ; the next, coming in front, discharged in 
like manner its weapons, and in like manner gave place to 
another. By this stratagem were the enemy held in play, 

‘‘till the Sun was approaching the west,” when Mohammed, 
placing himself at the head of his reserve, rushed upon the 
fatigued and now presumptuous multitude ; who were im- 
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book IIJ^ mediately thrown into the greatest disorder, and ‘‘recoiled^ 
CHAP. la hlcD a troubled toirent, from the bloody plairu” 

Shortly after this event, Mohammed returned to Gliizni, 

leaving the fmite of the victory to be gathered and secured 
by his favourite general, Koottub, The events of this man’s 
life, though far from singular in the East, involved extraor* 
dinaiy changes of condition and fortune. In his childhood, 
he was brought from Turkestan to Nishapore, the capital 
of Khorasan, and there sold for a slave. It happened that 
the master by whom he was bought had the disposition to 
give him education, and that the quickness of his parts 
enabled him to profit by this advantage. The death of his 
patron, however, exposed him once more to the chance of 
the market} which fortunately assigned him to Mobatmned 
the Gaurian. His intelligence and assiduity attracted in 
time the notice of the Prince. He advanced by gradual ac- 
cessions of favour, till he rose to be Master of the Horse. 
Even misfortime, though he lost a detachment of men, 
and was taken prisoner by the enemy, did not lose him 
the kindness of Mohammed: or interrupt* the career of his 
promotion. 

Koottub improved, with diligence and ability, the advan- 
tages which his master had gained in India. He reduced the 
surrounding districts ; took the fort of Herat ; and invested 
Delhi. The garrison ventured to meet him in the field. He 
vanquished them ; and, surmounting all opposition, obtained 
possession of the city, 

Mohammed returned to India in 1193. Eoottub was 
received with the highest marks of distinction *, and being 
honoured with the command of the van of the army, he 
conquered the raja of Benares ; where Mohammed destroyed 
innumerable idols, and obtained, of course, incalculable 
riches. The whole coimtry submitted, to the confines of 
Bengal. 

Upon the return of Mohammed to Ghizni, Koottub was 
declared his adopted son, and confirmed in the govern- 
ment of India. By variotis expeditions, he chastised re- 
peatedly the refractory rajas of Ajmere and Guzerat ; took 
the cities of Calinger and Kalpy, with their respective terri- 
tories ; and at last made himself master of the forts of Biana 
and Guolior. 

In the year 1202, Mohammed was excited to try his for- 
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tunc fi»r fi in llu* di* nu‘nil‘orinrnt of the 8 'Ijukinn cm- HOOK 1!I. 
piro. Ainunj: the provinrrs of wliich the p>vernorj< hnd ntAr. ». 

thrown ofl' their depeiulcnco \i]H)n the Seljukian j^rinco^^, 

thnl of lC)inn'^m,<'n the c'n‘^tcm aidoof thoCa'^pimi Sen, hnd ^**^’''* 
n‘'<n to tlje nmk nn indejH'ndent hini^doni. under amco 
of ]innee , hiunvn hy the nnine of the IChnriHinian dyiirt^'ly. 

^i'.iln^h, tlie n'ipiini: tovereifui of ]sin;:dom, 
Mohninineit led nn nriny, Ihit ©.‘'inniij n Tartar chief, who 
had a'^Minu'^l thenm); of Hovendgn ij)unnt]ier jnrl ofTmns- 
oxinnn, and ha*l Saniuroand for liin capital, nmn'hed to llio 
ri‘^^i»‘tanceof Tnl:a*'h ; Molmmmed t ustained a total defeat ; 
nrni fain, hy n [;rrat ^ln^(nn, to pnrclm^e return to Iiih 
own cmnitry. Intellij^mco of hi^i defeat was to InHeon’nnta 
the ^ip^a^ ftirnnailt^ Hi** f<lave Ildekur, havin|i a**sninctl 
Mipn-nncy in his capital of rJhirni.ia'fuhed him ndiniilnnco. 

He continued his nmte to Multatj, where another of luRPcr- 
vantn too): nmiH nyainst him. Ihdnp joimsl hy many of hin 
friend**, he j:a\c* the traitor battle, nn<l obtained the vic- 
tA^iy’. He next eolleclt^sl atioh of hie tniops ns wvjv in tho 
conlij^jntjH provinc*^‘i of India, and mandje^l hn«’l: tuGliirni 
where the ri'helliiniH rlave was delivered up by iho inha- 
bitant**. 

Atthi'fntne time with tho other reln'lliouf* nltompln, 
to which hir* dt feat h}* llie IvharisininnH hnd ^dven hirth, 
n trilH’ «>r Indian*, inlmhilinp the connlry about the 
^fMlrces of the Inthis from the Xilah or Wi‘steni hmneh of 
that river U]>wnrd** to the Sownlik monnlaitis ; called hy 
the IVn<ian 'Historian. OickoDs and hy hitn (h'serihed as n 
jK'ople excessively rude and barbnrouH, putting their fe- 
male children to dc'ath; ntlemptod the recovery of their 
indcpendeiice, and proceedcsl towanls Lahore. Mohntnined 
lm*l no rooncr ree<ivercd his capital than he marched 
ngaiiLst them ; and Koottuh at the Fame lime advancing 
from Delhi, they were attacked on both aides, and speedily 
Hulnlutd. Molnunmcd was returning to Ghirni, when ho 
was uumlca'd in his lent by two Gickors, wlio ])c net rated 
thither in the night. 

The death of Afohamined, who left no children, pro- 
duced a cont(‘st for the succession, and a division of tho 
empire. Mjdimoo<l, his nephew, retained Gaur, of which 
lio was governor. Eldorc, another governor, took posses- 
sion of Candahar and Cabul ; and ICootiub claimed tho 



jrfsiviKV or Tjnmsii indja, 

in» «if J'^i';nr,nhr»iif thr’ jv'ir liJlO, n^knoTrlNlgM 

l*y nil tlio ^Il^J>h^'^Mu^ni^ ^ fmm Hk' wnll f>f 
Chi'f>n tlm VfitjM 71ic pr'-^umjition nnd pri'k* of 
ntjcli an tiie ctnjjnror of China zvd 

Ihr t}v\r rovtfidpi of Tartan*, could not fail lo lir»dlo the 
jhmn'"' of Jniuirnnnthlc F^juadron^ of Tartar? Pur- 

nu'tint^d the unavailing ratii|>art vhich the Chiiuv' had 
m fonnrr ng( h mi' cd to exclude Pol.in van taken ; 

artd th'’ nortlu m I'rovina*? of China were added to the 
ernpin* of Jnngir. 

About the time n quarrel nro"0 on t]i<' oj/po<iitc 
pido of hi*’ doininionn. Mohammed vrevn now king of 
Klmri^^tn, which frf)m a rcvoUc<l province had gro^e^ into 
the F'^at of a great empln% cxlenriing from the l>onler^ of 
Arabia to IhoM^ of Turkestan. Tlic monarch of so many 
provitice*^, which ]>nd<ni themselves in their richca nnd 
the ucquircmenlft of civilised life, made light, it ^^cmsof 
the j>o\\cror hun who nded over inuUitudc«, indee<l, but 
t)f men svho had no richcp except their cattle, and no 
cities cxc»‘]it their camps. An injurr done to some of the 
ptibjectH of Jnngir., for which nil rej arntion \nva haughtily 
rcru*^e?li firbl drew upon western Asia the fury of his 
nnns, Mohammed crossed the Jaxarles to meet liis enemy 
in the ])lains of Turkestan^ with no less, it is said, than 
four hundred thousand men. But these were encountered 
by seven hundred thou*^and Tartar^; under Jangis and hia 
pons, wlio in the first battle, which was suspended by the 
night, laid one liundred and sixty thousand Kharisinians 
dcrnl ujion the field. 

After this fatal blow, yfohammed expected to arrest the 
])rogrc«8 of the victor, by throvring Ids troops into the 
frontier towns. But the arms of dangiz were irresistible : 
the places of greatest strength were obliged to surrender; 
nnd Kharism, Tninsoxiana, nnd Khorasan, soon acknow- 
lc<lged the sovereignty of the ^logul Ho was withdrawn, 
by the wishes of his troops from the further prosecution 
of his conquests in the West, and died in the year 1227 ; 
Imt loft soas and grandsons to copy the deeds of their 
progenitor. In the year 125S, the conquest of Persia was 
consummated ; nnd the last remains of the power of the 
*Ca]i])hs and Seljukinns trampled in the dust. 

It was but an incursion which, in the year 1242, the Mo- 
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‘guls, during tlie reign of Byram II,, made into India : tliey BOOK ID. 
plundered tbe coimtry ns far as Lahore, and then retreated chap, u, 
to Qhizni. 

Upon the fall of Byram, the men in power thought 
proper to take from his prison Husaood, the son of Feroze, 
the late king, and set him upon the throne. In the 
second year of his reign, an army of Mogul Tartars mode 
a descent into Bengal, by the way, says Ferishta, of Chitta 
and TibeU They met, we are told, Avith a total defeat. 

On the following yeai', however, another army of the same 
people ci’ossed the Indus ; but Musaood marching against 
them in force, they were pleased to retire, Musaood, how- 
ever, in a reign of four years, had disgusted his nobles by 
his vices ; and made them bold by his weakness. They 
combined to call Mahmood, his imcle, to the throne, and 
Musaood was thrown into prison for life. 

Mahmood IL, upon the death of his father Altumsh, 
had been consigned to a prison ; but there exhibited some 
fimmess of mind, by supporting himself with the fruits 
of his industry in copying books ; while he often remarked 
that " he who could not work for his bread did not deserves 
it,’’ He was released by his predecessor, Musaood, and 
received the government of a province ; in which he acted 
with so much vigour and prudence, that the fame of his 
administration recommended him to the Omrahs, as the 
fittest person to cover, vdth his power and authority, their 
rebellious enterprise. 

The infirm administration of the preceding princes had 
introduced much disorder into the kingdom. The tribes 
of Hindus, known by the name of Gickers, a more active 
and enterprising race than the general body of their coun- 
trymen, had been guilty of many acts of insubordination 


' This fact ; the passage of an army from Tartary, throngh Tibet, Into Bengal 
(If real) U of no small importance, Ferishta giv^ us no further intelligence of 
tho place ; and it is in vain to inquire. Cliltta may perhaps correspond Trith 
Kltta or Klbiy, or Catny, which one of the names of China, but is also applied 
bv tho Persian lilstoriaus to many parts of Tanary ; to the country, for exam- 
ple, of the Igoon : to tho klngtlom of Koten, south from Cashgar, &c. See 
D’Hcrbelot, Bihllolh, Orient, articles Igurt^ Cam Co/Aaf, Tarikht A'/io/Ao, 
Khotan. — Jlr. Stewart, (Sec Illst. of Bengal, p. &1) says, that the Invasion 
which is hero spoteu of by Ferishta, was an Imrasion of Orisslans only, not of 
Moguls. — M. 

confusion Is made by Ferishta. The events are dearly quite distinct 
There is nothing \*ery extraonllnary in an incursion into India from Tibet f 
through Nopal. It Is not long since Nepal was Invaded by a Chinese army. — 
Klrkpatrioh's Kepal.— W. 
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book Ilf. reiga of :!J:usaood he vras raised to the dignity of lord of 
CHAP. n. * requests ; and in that of Mahmood obtained the vizimt. 

The reign of BaJin Tvas severe; but vigilant, clear- 
1 ^ 05 - 70 . sighted, and consistent. He punished disobedience vdth 
rapidity cruelty; but he distinguished talents with 
care, and rewarded services with discernment and gene- 
rosity. The fame of his government made his allianco be 
courted, even by the Mogul sovereigns wjio reigned over 
Tartary and Persia. 

“Ho expelled,” says Ferishta, “all flatterers, usurers, 
pimps, and players, from his court ; and being one day 
told, that an Omrah, an old servant of the crown, who 
had acquired a vast fortune by usury and monopoly in the 
bazaar or market, would present him inth some lacks of 
rupees, if he would honour him with one word from the 
throne; he rejected the proposal with great disdain. 
IThat, ho said, must his subjects think of a king wdio 
should condescend to hold discourse with a wretch so in- 
famous.” As freedom of bargain respecting interest on 
loans is exceptionable, on principles of sui>orstition alone, 
Balin was possibly mistaken in his instance, without being 
correct in his rule. The association of the king ^ritb per- 
sons infamous by their vices, sheds no moral depravity 
among the people, except in that proportion exactly in 
which it sheds contempt upon the throne. 

The generosity of Ealin made his court the resort and 
as3dum of the various princes, whom the arms of Jangiz 
and his successors had rendered fugitives from their king- 
doms, More than twenty of these unfortunate soveroigns, 
from Tartary, Tmnsoxinna, Khorasau, Persia, Irak, Azar- 
bijan, Persia proper, Roura, and S}Tia, among whom were 
two princes of the race of the Caliphs, had allowances as- 
signed them from the revenues of Balin, with palaces, 
which took their names from their possessors, and admis- 
sion, on all public occasions, to the presence and throne of 
their benefactor. The most learned men from all Asia, 
accompanying their respective princes, or seeking the 
same asylum, were n.s.scmb!cd at Delhi. “And tlio court 
of Indiii,” says the historian, “ was, in the days of Balin, 
reckoned the most polite and magnificent in the world. 
Ail the philosophers, poets, and dirincs, formed a society 
over}’ night, at the house of the prince Shehid, the heir 
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nt r:npi;.\ Another f ^unvlv nf mu'tiri'VTr*, 

<irtn«N r*% iniinif V ^t*^^v-(r!I(‘^s w.^lm 

c :> -1 t)i<' <if (lir rtnjn^ntrV «'^'c<hhI 

^ '!i Kfv ^ li»> V, ^*iv' n to ttn'l I<*vity, IIk* 

rt*!!4r’.f^l of tlw'ir j'Uj*''riur\ ro (liai 

\.tn<aiv f,4 ,,*!,! c!tib'« fi'nui'il in t’Vcn* <^tmrtor 

t.f M.r ot>;* 

T),<‘ Ir.tK tijn ts* of l)*'lln A\orr iiihnMf^vl 1»y 

\\]ur r^r** 1 tijr* j^art <4 Inmlitti nrnl jiluml^Tcn ; 

il jiinuinl^^ r- ^ nn nniiy, M)mn?inirs 

\4 jy uaH*- of the c.ijrii 'll. Ihlin onlf^rv^l o|H‘ralion*^ 
thoy ^\l*n* H)ri’ * n^nsl v. ithuut nuTcy, 
T1;‘M f!'lt< r-, v,ljo rairiod Ija'rht tn f<ir tlH» jnirjx'>’’ 0 , cnl 
to th-’ o fif Mjjr mil**-, tin’ ^vrKMi^ to 

v)>ii.'1i tlio p, r, *itx^L lln* rlr infl nrovr^l ox* 

ccHrrjt J'.ii'l, r.jhl T'jvt'Mlily |M oyl*'J ; tlio iulmMtnntM 

Irf ujp from ihp inoimtrvimor' l»y u lino of fort.s 

on rt-ol at tlio of t)|o Ijjll*', 

llio Slinli o*i'o Coin iiUTaMt* c juj’loyrnont to Ijim nnny, in 
l‘n<nji / tl:*' uild inltnliitaiil*' <»f tin* inonntAinH near (ho 
cc'Titro of hS‘' <hjniinions; hnt roji tho iwlvio<’ ofluM 
o^ani'^lh’r^ to rr/'.in tho ilpt-xht jtn»vinr*'s t^f Malv.annil 
r.hi^li !i i l a*‘rrt«Nl tln-ir unh'iK-mlonoo fnnn (ho 
»'f v*i'-r)y oh-t rvinr, (hat tin* oloud of 

Mo;;nI»-, ino.v yithon-l on hi^^ north* ni fronii»T, j»n‘'^<'n(ofI 
u:i ohy rt t»f nioji* j rri*»u^ and antions ro/rtnl, 

r.ovnn;j»li*'h< d and jdnh^Mtjdnc.il hoir, Mohaniniod 
Slnhid. x\.*r a]i|v,in(< (1 \ irt-rtty of ih<* notthorii provinco'*, 
to Indd jji ohf rh tho' d,in;’<'n’tjs nu;:hlHun>. -\nd Iio 
ndd^ il annnjd liiin (ho no n, ni‘*^t oniinont for thought 
or Jiotitun xvlnun (In* Af^intic x\*<>rld ni that tiino rruitninod. 

Arvutx^ llii* jmnnKon of Ilnlhhu w)jo Mjhduod IVrniri, 
and tho ff*n Ih in ilo'ront fr(*nj Jnngir^ now fdlod (he 
(hrofj** of 1*1 ^^ia ; atid :in(*th» r do'-rcudmit of tlmt renown* 
C'd r*iinjnort*r, hy imnio ^'iniur, ruled ovit (ho en-sloni 
])n*viniVM^ fnun Khor.usan (o tin* Indu^i. In rovengo Air 
iionn* forim r cln^cl:, na well nn hy di^^iro A*r oxlon.Hion of 

» vrtfi n.'t tJ.r Vc.f tl*r l)Ilh, but t!ir of tlic I>o.a!>. 

IP'I rU* t-*- . i 0,r tJan^r » !*c]<n» Il i fl> Illif'Ji'-i'ir nU‘l lU'imfr'i ; pn arilve, 

At) 1 TMUrt,** 0 * 1 * trar / f j-^'i'Uilry. 7 li^Jr lnnt»l«f'rA nm! lKO<tnc*i nl 
thn p I J«*-t iiir.t ihr Maha'unit^tajj nuth^'ray >* nr fruiii rjtabUsljcNl, 

ri’f-n In tJir n-lSr^nl l<i llicc-ai in!,— W, 

^ 7 la'v Jin ! |M » r r l*rTM ron'ittcrr'l, tiiily lut'jtlr-! liy the MoltannncuoJM, nnj 
Uiat ■»* »tl» ' afJotin mc\ t M.— \\ ♦ 
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Ills grandson, by tbo deceased ^rolinmmcd, his successor. BOOK III. 
Kora*, horrover, tlio second son of Balin, rras governor of cuap. ir. 

Bengal, tho most affluent province of the erai>iro ; and the 

Omrabs, respecting liis present power, more than tho will 
of their deceased master, raised liis son Kci Kobad to tho 
throne. 

Kei Kobad was in his eighteenth year, handsome in his 
person, of an aft able and mild disposition, and not slightly 
tinctured with literature. His mother was a beautiful 
l^rincess, daughter of tho omjioror Altumsh. “Ho de- 
lighted,’* says his historian, “in love, and in tho soft 
society of sUvor-bodied damsels with musky tresses.” 

Ho adds : “ When it was publicly known that tho king 
was a man of pleasure, it became immediately fashionnblo 
at court ; and, in short, in a few days, luxury and yico so 
prevailed, that every shade was filled with ladies of plea- 
sure, and over}' street rung with mxisic and mirth. Tho 
king fitted up a j)alacc at Kilogmry, upon tho banks of tho 
river Jumna, and retired thither to enjoy his pleasures 
imdisturbed, admitting no compan}’’ but singers, players, 
musicians, and buftbone.*’ 

Tho father of Kei Kobad romaiuod contented with his 
government of Bengal. But Nizam-ud-din, who became 
tho favoimte miuister of tho young Shah, conceived hopes, 
from tho negligence of his master, of paving for himself a 
way to tho throne. Ho proceeded to remove tho persons 
whoso pretensions were likely to ohstnict his career. Tho 
many acts of cruelty and perfidy, of which ho was tho 
cause, shed discredit upon tho government. The father of 
Kei Kobad saw tho danger, and forewarned his son ; but 
tho prince could not attend to business, without sacrificing 
pleasure. Ho found it, therefore, more agreeable to repose 
upon the minister, and neglected tho advice. Kora, 
alarmed for his own fate, as well ns that of his son, thought 
it advisable to second his advice with his presence, and 
liis presence vdth an army. This was construed an act of 
hostility ; and the Shah marched out from Delhi, at the 
head of an army, to oppose his father. Tho father, either 
conscious of his inferiority in point of strength, or unwil- 
ling to proceed to the last extremity, requested on inter- 

Fcrl^ta. Mr. St(rm\rt Bays, that In liis MSS. the name Is Dagora.— M . 

Briggs writes it Knrnv.— W. 
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cHAiTKi: nr. 

fir Cin'it,icnr''mnit of fir f^rond (saxirion or Afqla^ 
(0 Coomrnrrmfni of the Mojnl Dyriutfy, 

jiOOK in. T^llUOZK v/n^H ;)f-VL*nly ycnni of n^u v.’licn ho ))ccamc 
rlf^r. iu. luiwl^'r of lljul:in;^oin, lie jnari ofinlclligcuoi'; 
-' ■ ■ mul Uiotigli cruciUy njul injunUc^' in ncrjuiring or 

oHUWi'thing liiM throne, ho Jonght to AisUngimh hlm^^'Af 
by Iho jinlico, ontl aho l]jo j^ojailirity, of hir, ntlrnini^lm- 
tioiu ^n'or that ]>urpoHe/' fays his hHlorimi, he gti\e 
great onconragenicut to the Icanje^I of that age; who, 
in return, oftVrcd the incen it of flaU^ry’ at the altar of Inn 
fame/* 

Chidjti,* however, n prince of the royal oIcchI, nephew 
of the Into linlin, nntl a imlx>]> or governor of n province, 
obtained t!ic nlliancc of a^.veml chiefs, and nmrehed nnth 
nu nnny towanls IJolhi. Feroze phce^l himyelf ni the 
head of his anuy, and f^cut foravanl his sou with the 
Chilligi cavalry. Tl»o j)rinco oncoiintorod the cnenn*, 
and obtaining uu ud vantage, tool: Fcvcral Omrahs pri- 
soners, wlioni he mounted upon cameln v/ith ]>rancbcs 
Inmg round their nocks. AY lion Ferozo beheld them in 
thin state of buiuiliation, he ordered thorn to bo unbound, 
gave A change of nument to each, and Fct nn entertoin- 
inont before them; repeating the verso, “Tlmt c^ril for 
evil it was easy to return ; but ho only was great who 
could return good for In a few days Chidju %Tas 

taken prisoner, and sent to the king; but instead of death, 
wliich Jio expected, receivctl n 2)ardoD, and atos sent to re- 
side at Multan, on a handsome appointment for life. To 
the Omndia of tlio Chilligi, displeased at so much lenity, 
Ferozo replied, “My friends, I nni now an old man, and I 
wish to go down to the grave without shedding blood.*^ 

Tiio mind of this prince, however, did not, it seems, 
distinguish aufliciently between lenity and relaxation. 
Tho police of the empire was neglected; and robbery, 
nuirdor, insuiTCction, over ready to break loose in India, 
(lifTused insecurity over the nation. The Omrahs of the 
Chilligi “ began,'’ says Ferishta, to lengthen the tongue 
» Jojboo Is the rtaain;; of this name by Hrlgg^.—W , 
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of roproacli ngatusl tlioir sovoroign,’' Tho design was con- BOOK IIL 
coived of raising ono of thcraselvos to tlio tlirono ; thopix)- chap, m, 
jeet was oven discussed at an ontertainmout, at wliich they ■ - ■ ■ 

wore assembled; but ono of the company privately with- 1-91. 
drew and informed tho emperor, who immediately ordered 
them to bo arrested and brought before him. It occurred 
to one of them to I'cprcscnt the aflair os a dnmkon frolic, 
aud tho words as tho suggestion of intoxication. Tho 
prince was pleased to accept tho apology ; and dismissed 
them with a rebuke. Ho was not so lenient to a Dervish, 
or professor of piety, who by tho appearance of great 
sanctity, and by tho distribution of great liberalities to 
tho poor, tho source of which no ono could discover, ac- 
quired immense popularity ; aud on tliis foundation aspir- 
ed, or was accused of aspiring, to tho throne. Though 
littlo or no evidence appeared against him, ho was cruelly 
put to death. 

With his expiring breath, tho holy Dervish cursed Fc- 
rozo and his 2)o^terity ; nature was thrown into convul- 
sions upon the death of tho saint; and from that hour 
tho fortunes of Forozo wore observed to decline. His 
eldest son was afflicted with insanity, which no power of 
medicine could remove. Factions aud rebellions disturbed 
his administration. In tho 3’car 1291, Hindustan was in- 
vaded by a imnco of tho house of Jangiz, at tho head of 
100,000 Moguls ; and though Forozo engaged thorn, and 
obtained tho ad\'untage, ho was glad to stipulate for tho 
doparturo of tho invaders, by consenting to lot them re- 
treat unmolested. 

In this reign occurred an event of gi*eat importance in 
tho history of Hindustan ; tho first invasion of the Dec- 
can by Mohanuuodan arms. Deccan means tho south; 
and is applied in a general manner to the kingdoms and 
districts included in tho southern portion of India.* It 
does not appear that tho application of the name was ever 
precisely fixed. It has been commonly spoken of os indi- 
cating the country south of the Nerbudda river, which 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay, at Baroaoh; but as the 
Patan or Mogul sovereignties hardly extended beyond the 
rives Kiatna, it is only tho country between those two 
rivers which, in the language of India, commonly passes 
under the name of the Deccan. 
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bourlioocl of Lahore, in which tho Indians were viotorious^ 
and tlio ]^[ognls re treat ccL Tho successful general \vas 
sent into Guiicmt^ which ho quickly reduced to tho obe- 
dience of tho Shah. 

The Jlognls ro turned tho following year with ranch 
greater force ; and marched oven to the walls of Delhi, to 
which they laid siege. Alla at last collected his array, and 
gave them battle. Though his success w^s not decisive, 
tho ^loguls thought projKjr to retreat. 

Tho king’s arbitrary maxims of government^ and tho 
odious manner in which ho arrived at tho supremo com- 
mand, engendered disaftcction; and during tho fii-st years 
of his reign, ho was harassed by poriictual insuiTections 
and rebellions. He applied himself, however, \Wth indus- 
ixy and intelligence, to the business of government ; and 
though his administration was severe and oppressive, it 
was regular and vigorous, scouring justice and protection 
to tho body of tho i>coplc. His education had been so 
neglected that ho could neither read nor write ; but feeling 
tho disadvantages under which his ignorance laid him, ho 
had firmness of mind to sot about the work of his own 
instruction oven upon tho throne ; acquired tho incstima- 
blo faculties of reading and writing; made himself ac- 
quainted with the best authors in tho Persian language ; 
in\dtcd learned men to his court ; and delighted in their 
conversation. 

In 1303, ho projected another expedition into the Dec- 
can by tho way of Bengal, but was recalled by a fresh in- 
vasion of tho Moguls of Transoxiaua ; who advanced as 
far as Delhi, but retreated without sustaining a battle. 
After their departure, ho resolved, b}’ an augmentation of 
his arm3^, to leave himself nothing to fear from that auda- 
cious onemy. But reflecting that his revenues w'ere ime- 
qual to so great a burden, he resolved to reduce the 
soldiers’ pay. Beflecting again, that this would be dan- 
gerous, while the price of articles continued tho same, he 
ordered nil prices to bo reduced a half ; by that means, 
says Fciishta, with an ignorance too often matched in 
more instructed countnos, “just doubling his treasures 
and revenue.” The ^Moguls wore not discouraged by fre- 
quency of repulse. Tho armies of tho king of Transox- 
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BOOK IIL ianft twico im-adcd Blndufitan ia 1305, and were twice 
CHAV. in. defeated by Togbluk, the general of Alla. 

In tbe following year the dc^gn against the Deccan was 
renewed, and prosecuted with greater resources. Kafoor 
a slave and eunuch, his favorite, and, it was said, the in- 
etrument of his pleasures, was placed at the head of a 
grand army, and marched towards the south. He first 
" subdued the country of the Mahmttore/ which he di- 
vided among his Omrahs,” and then proceeded to the 
siege of Deogur. Ramdeo endeavoured to mate his peace 
by submission ; and having agreed to pay a visit to the 
emperor at Delhi, and to hold his territories as a depend- 
ency, he was dismissed with magnificent presents, and his 
, dominions were enlarged. 

The division of the Deccan, known by the name of Te- 
lingana, is supposed to have extended, along the eastern 
coast, from tho neighbourhood of Ohicacole on the north, 
to that of Pulicat on tbe south ; and to have been se- 
parated on the west from the country known by the name 
of Maharashtra, or by contraction Mahratta, by a line 
passing near Beder, and at some distance east of Dow- 
lutabad, to the river Tapti* 

Alla was on his march against the Rajah of TYarunkul, 
one of the princes in this district, in 1303, when he was 
recalled by another invasion of the Moguls. He made, 
indeed, a part of his army proceed in the expedition, for 
the purpose of reducing the fort of YTarunkul, a place" of 
great strength, and, by repute, of immense riches ; but the 
project failed. In 1307, Kafoor was ordered to march into 
TeHngana by tbe way of Deogur, and lay siege to Wa- 
runkul. Warunkul was taken by assault, after a siege of 
some months.’ The Raja mode his peace, by sacrificing 
largely to the avarice of his conquerors, and accepting the 
condition of a tribute. 

The more Alla tasted of the plunder of the Deccan, the 


1 TMs l8 the first mentioii Trhlch rrc fiad of any of the tribes to whom tho 
tenoQ J^Iahrattors or JInhratta, IsoppMcd, by the lloslcm historians. From this 
statement TV e can only conicctnrc, that some district in the Dcccon, inhabited 
by the description of Ulndus to -Nrhom this name -vras applied, was overrun, 
and nominally parcelled out by Knfoor. 
a Wilks, Hist, of Mysore, p. G. 

3 The neighbouring Rajas, says Ferishta, hastened to the assistance of 
the Rajah ^ Wcmnkul; another proof of tbe division into pctt>* sove- 
reignties. 
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more ho tliirstcil for additional draughts. In 1310, Knfoor BOOK IIL 
scut on a more distant expedition. Uo marched by cnAr. ni. 

Deognr ; and penetrating as far as the Carnatic, took the 

I\nja prisoner, and ravngeddiis kingdom. Acconliug t^o the 
historians, ho returned ndth such Avcalthnsnocounti^cYcr 
^dclded to a predatory inv'adcr.' Nor did ho remain long 
at Delhi before he persuaded the Shah to send him once 
more into the Deccan, ^vhcro he ravaged several countries, 
and sent the plunder to Alla. This prince had ruined his 
constitution by intemperance in the seraglio ; and felt liis 
health in rapid decline. Ho scut for Kafoor from the 
Deccan, and complained to him of the undutiful beha- 
\dour of his wife and bis son. Kafoor, whoso eyes had 
already turned themselves with longing to the throne, 
contemplated the distdeasuro of the emperor against his 
family ns a means for realizing his most extmvagant hot>es. 

Ho premled upon Alla to throw his two eldest sons, and 
^ho!r to pat to dcsth sovo:^} of 

the chiefs by whom his pretensions were most likolv to 
be opposed. IMicu things were in tliis train, Alla expired 
in the year 1 31 C, in the twenty-first year of his reign. 

The time was not yet come when Kafoor deemed it ex- 
pedient to declare himself king. Ho produced a testa- 
ment, genuine or spurious, of the late prince, in which ho 
appointed Omar, liis youngest son, then seven years of 
age, his successor, and Kafoor regent. The first act of 
Kafoors administration w'as to put out the eyes of the 
two eldest of the sons of Alla : but there was a third, 

Mubarik, who escaped, till a conspiiacy of the foot-giiards 
put the regent to death, only thii*ty-fivo days aftet* tho 
‘decease of his master. Tho reins of government were 
immediately put into tho hands of I^Iubarik ; hut ho 
thought proper to act in tho name of his young hrotlicr, 
already upon tho throne, for tho space of two months, till 
ho had gained tho Omralis, Ho then claimed his birth- 
. right ; deposed his brother ; according to, tho iVsiatio cus- 
tom, put out his eyes, and sent him for hfo to tho fort of 
Giudior, 

Huharik was a man of vicious inolinatiouf^ and incan 

1 ncsMcs several ehtst$ of jewels, pearls, nnd otluT precious thluffs, tlio 
, gold alone omounted to about one hundred nUlHons sterling;. Col, Bow* thinks 
tills not at nil Incrodlbloi Hist, of lUmlost. 1. ’J7G; and Col, M’llka (Hut. of 
5 ilj-sorc, p. 11) seems to have little objection. 
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BOOK IlL understanding. He for a moment sought popularity, by 
CHAP, nu remitting the more oppressive of the taxes, and relaxing, 

— ] the reins of government ; but the last so injudiciously, 

that disorder and depredation overran the country. 

The reduction of the revolted Guzerat vras one of the 
first measures of Mubarik. The enterprise, being in- 
trusted to an officer of abilities, 'ms successfully per- 
formed. 

The Rajas in the Deccan yielded a reluctant obedience ; 
which, presuming on their distance, they imagined they 
might now, without much danger, suspend. Mubarik, in 
the second year of his reign, raised a great army, and 
marched to Deogur ; where, not finding much resistance, 
he did little more than display his cruelty, in the ptinish- 
ment of those who, charged with enmity or disobedience, 
fell into his hands. 

Among the favourites of lilubarik, was Hassan, formerly 
a slave, and according to Ferishta, the son of a seller of 
rags in Guzerat.* This man was an instrument of the plea- 
sures of the Shah ; and upon his accession to the throne, 
had been honoured with the title of lOiosroo, and raised 
to the office of Yizir. Finding nothing more to perform 
in the region of Deogur, Mubarik placed Khosroo at the 
head of a part of the army, and sent him on an expedi- 
tion against ilalabar, while he himself returned with the 
remainder to Delhi. 

The vices of Mubarik, and of bis government, became 
daily more odious. He was the slave of eveiy species of 
intemperance, and void of every humane or manly quality, 
which could procure the indulgence of mankind to his 
faults. Conspiracy succeeded conspiracy, and one insur- 
rection another ; till Khosroo, beholding the contempt in 
which his master was held, believed he might shed Ms 
blood with safety, and place himself upon bis throne. The 
reputation and plimder derived from the succeas of Ms 
expedition to Malabar,^ had added greatly to Ms power. 
He made use of his influence over the mind of the em- 
peror, to fill, with his creatures, the cMef places both in 

' He -vnis a' converted Pnrwary or Hindoo ontcast. Briggs's Ferishta, 

s^AccordlJip to WBks, vrhatis here called Malauanras not the district which 
is now called V nsmt, but the hUlvbelt along the summit of the Ghauts, 
from Soonda to Coorg. Hist, of Mysore, p. 10. 
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tlio anu}^ anil iho state. In tbo year 1321, ho conceived BOOK TIL 
himself prepared for the blow ; when in one night, Mu- cjiat. in. 

barik and his sons were destix>ycd. 

On mounting iho thix)UO, Khosroo assumed the title of ^^^3. 
Naair-ud-din, or defender of religion ; a cause whicli has 
seldom boon associated with tliat of government, except 
for the puTi^oso of fraud ; and Khosi-oo, it seems, was 
aunro that, for liis govern m out, such a covering wtis re- 
quired. 

He put to death, \vithout remorse, a groat nudtitudo of 
persons in the service of Mubarik ; all those from whom 
ho imagined that ho had au}’thing to fear, and distributed 
the offices of government among his creatures. ‘*Tho 
army,’* says Forishta, “ loved nothing bettor than a i*evolu- 
tion ; for they had always, upon such an occasion, a dona- 
tion of six months* pa}’’ immediately advanced ;^m the 
treasury : ’* so exactly docs mihtary despotism resemble 
itself, on the banks of the Tiber, and those of the Ganges. 

But though Khosroo mot with no op2)osition in as- 
cending the throne, he did not long enjoy his kingdom in 
peace. 

Ghazi * was Governor of Lahore ; and though, for the 
sake of securing him to his interest, Khosroo had be- 
stowed high office and rank upon his son Jonah ; Jonah 
made his escape from Delhi, and joined his father at La- 
liore. 

Qhazi despatched circular letters to the Omrahs, exerted 
himself to raise forces, and was joined by several of the 
viceroys with their troops. Khosroo despatched an army 
to subdue the rebellion ; but the soldiers of Ghazi were har- 
dened by frequent wars with the Mogids ; those of Khosroo, 
oneiwated by the debauchery of the city, wore broken at 
the first onset ; and the confederates marched with expedi- 
tion to the capital. Khosroo was ready to receive them vdth 
another army. Though betrayed and deserted in the action 
by a part of his troo2)s, he maintained the conflict till night ; 
when ho made a fruitless endeavour to fly with a few of 
his friends. Deserted by his attendants, and dragged from 
his lurking-place, he met the fate which he would have 
bestowed. 

The Omrahs hastened to pay their respects to the victor ; 

* Glmil Bog Toqhlok is the appellation of this nobleman in Ferlahta.— W 
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remove tliitlaer the inhabitants of Delhi. This caprice he BOOK III. 
carried into execution, unmoved by the calamities that -were chap. m. 
to fall upon the individuals, and unable to foresee the aliena- '■ 
tion in the minds of men to -whioh the sight and the reports 1326-51. 
of so much unnecessary evil must of necessity expose 
him. ‘‘The emperor’s orders,” says the historian, “were 
strictly complied with, and the ancient capital was left 
desolate.” 

The provinces, one after another, began now to rebel The 
Governor of Multan set the example. Scarcely was he sub- 
dued when Bengal broke into insurrection. This, too, the 
vigour of Mohammed quickly reduced. He was thence 
summoned by disturbances in Telingano, where he lost great 
part of his army by a plague, then raging at lYarunkuL 
But what, to the mind of Mohammed, was of more impor- 
tance than the lives of half the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
he himself was afflicted with the tooth-ache. He even lost 
a tooth. This he commanded to be buried withsolemn pomp, 
and a magnificent tomb to be erected over it. 

Calamity in every shape assailed the wretched subjects of 
Mohammed. Such was the excess of taxation, that in many 
parts, particularly in the fertile country between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, the cultivators fled from their fields and 
houses, and prefen^ed a life of plunder and mpine in the 
woods. From this, and from imfavourable seasons, famine 
raged about Delhi, and the neighbouring provinces ; and 
multitudes of people perished from want. A chief of the 
Afghans came down from the mountains, and plundered the 
province of Mxiltan. The fierce tribes of Hindus, called by 
Ferishta, Gickers, were combined by a leader, and ravaged 
the Punjab and Lahore. 

Mohammed, struck at lost with the calamities of his reign, 
had recourse to religion for a cure. He sent a splendid em- 
bassy to Mecca, that, his coronation being confimed by the 
successor of the prophet, the blessing of Heaven might de- 
scend upon his throne. 

The Rajas of Telingana and the Carnatic formed a 
confederacy; and within a few months exj^elled the 
Mohammedans from every place in the Deccan, except 
Ipowlatabad. 

Even the Viceroy of Oude rebelled. But the emperor, 
marching against him with expedition, brought him quickly 

VOL. n. p 
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in. tntwf. frnt. r'<»!ifrAn*fnlwr\tmial pr:\<‘iirr, i>i\r- 

t uyt. ttt. lh^ofTrii»l^r,fiti'lrvi2nn-^torMhitntohiM;jr»vcniuic*rit; 

— - — ** «l('chrin;:,Oml)w’v;ouM not l»olirveinhiMgtiiU,utHln/cribjiig 
jroi ;»i. to aU'UiiHmry vrhich tb^? rnabcc 

fvn‘i (>r Im^l 

All I'flbrt v.';vu inatio to rc^^iiii wliat lia<l b^rn lo^^t in the 
Dt^c^.nn, uw\ irnvrniom nnd troop«t v/orc tlr,n|ialcbc(l to the 
ilifTm J)t dMrirln: v.*ho in the v.'ay ot jdnuder ]>crfonncil 
con*iidomhh* Ftit in the mean lime di^'lnrhance.H of 

t\ new di'-crijition broke out in Guremt Of the mercenary 
tr(>o]ei, compo^'Ctl of TnrtarH, AQ;}mn\ nnd othf^r hardy races 
frr>m the Nortli^ in which cnn^i*itcd a proportion of 
thn nnni(‘H of the MohainmcKlau emperors of Hindustan, a 
con^iderahlc nuinher, during Fomo ages, hud been Moguls, 
Of the^c it would appear timta ccmsidenihle bo<Iy Imd l>ecn 
Font to koej> in check the turbulent inhahitantsof GuzemL 
TJiey hegjin now to commit depredations, and to fot the 
2 X)wcr of Mohammed at defiance. Mohammed resolved to 
]>uniBh and extiq^ato them. Tlic presence of the emperor, 
and their fears, made them withdraw* from Guzemt; hut 
they retired into the Deccan, nnd took Dowlatahad by sur- 
prise, Mohammed allowed them little time to make an 
establishment. Tlicy vcnturcul to meet him in lattlc, 
when they were parti}* slain and partly dispersed. 33cfore, 
ho could take tlio city, fresh disturbances arose inGuzorat. 
Lcaring an Ommh to push the reduction of Dowlatabad, 
bo hastened to the now insurgents. An array of no incon- 
Bidcrablo magnitude opposed him. He carried on lii*^ ojier- 
ntions with vigour, and once more prevniIo(L But in the 
mean time the iloguls in the Deccan, gathering strength 
upon his departure, defeated his general, and pursued bis 
troops towards Malwa, Ho resolved to march against them 
in person. But tlio settlement of Guzerat \vas on arduous 
and a tedious task. Before it was concluded, he fell sick, 
and died in the year 1351, after a reign of twenty-seven 
years. 

His death was propitious to the iloguls in the Deccan; 
and afforded time for lajdng the foundation of a Mohame- 
dan empire, which rose to considerable power, and preserved 
its existence for several centuries. Djwn seizing Dowkta- 
bad, the rebel chiefs agreed to elect a sovereign ; when their 
choice fell upon Ismael, an Afghan, who had been common- 
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der of a thounand in the imperial army. Among the insur- BOOK HI > 
gents Tvas a military adventurer of the name of Hussun. chap. hi. 

Wonderful things are recorded of his predestination to 

power; as usually happens in the case of those who, from 1^51-67. 
a degraded station, rise to great command over the hopes 
and fears of mankind. He was an Afghan slave or depen- 
dent of a Brahmen, who professed astrology in Delhi. The 
Brahmen gave him a couple of oxen to cultivate a piece of 
waste ground near the city, as a means of livelihood, where 
his plough turned up a treasure. He informed the Brah- 
men ; and the Brahmen, equally conscientious, or equally 
cautious, the emperor. The Emperor, struck with the 
honesty of Hussun, bestowed upon him the command of 
one hundred horse. The Brahmen told him, that he saw 
by the stars he was destined to greatness, and stipulated 
that, when king of the Deccan, he would make him his mi- 
nister. Hussun offered his services to the first commander 
who was sent into the Deccan ; joined the insurgents ; and 
when Ismael was chosen king, he was decorated with the 
title of Zuffer Khan ; and received a large jaghir for the 
maintenance of his troops. 

After Mohammed was summoned from the Deccan, by 
the new disturbances in Guzerat, and after his general was 
obliged to raise the siege of Dowlatabad, Zuffer Elhan marched 
with twenty thousand horse against Beder, a city on the 
Godavery, nearly a hundred miles north-west from Golcon- 
da, and about the same distance west from Warunkul. This 
had been the seat of a Hindu rajahship : it was at this time 
a station of one of the imperial generals. Zuffer Khan, ob- 
taining the assistance of the Bajah of Warunkul, who sent 
him fifteen thousand men ; and being reinforced with five 
thousand horse, detached to his assistance by the new king 
of Dowlatabad, engaged and defeated the army of Moham- 
med. Eetuming with glory and plunder, he was met, before 
reaching the capital, by the king; who could not help ob- 
serving, that more attention was paid to the general than 
to himself. Making a merit of what would soon be neces- 
sary : and taking the pretext of his great age, he proposed 
to retire from the cares of government, and recommend 
Zuffer Kiian as successor. The proposition was applauded ; 
and the slave or peasant Hussun, mounting the new throne 
by the style and title of Sultan Alla-ud-din, Hussun Kon- 



itfWijtv or nniTi.^ir i.vdia. 


• or u‘hicli Im*] Wt'U Uif> plnr* of hU 

n-'iifU’nrc^lih rmini:<! niifl rori^lrrc^l ii the cnpil/il 

of tho Dt'conupe rinpire, 

SaUan Alh nTLN ii'it iinmirif]fuJ of Jiis nndent zoantcr ; 
from \vlo» ir ziftoio ho p.rMtNl lh/» term Ko});»oh,» and nrconl- 
Jnj: to *io:nf* nn^)trTriiw\ thnl of J.Vluoenoo, HniJimco 
Ko pronouiHTd, to hot roynl titlen. Ho invited Kongoh from 
Holhi ; ninth* him JonJ of the lrvrj,'iry ; nnd in hin rdicbi n?-- 
jiocmicd tho numo of the I/nihinen v ith In'sovni. Hii^sun 
livfd, rtftcT the iVV|nieitforj of ro;'a!t3*, eleven year?, ixro 
jnonthH, mul jnven dixw; linving in timt lime reduced to 
Iiijt ohedirnco all the n';;ion« in Deccan v/hich lind ever 
ncknowIed;;ed the iv.vny of tlic cnijM^rors of Delhi. lie go- 
vctikmI ^v^th wisdom and inodemtion, and died ni Kool- 
hargn, in the year l.'JiT, and tire .♦‘ixty-fcvcnUj yenrof hi*^ 
nge’ 

UjK)n the death of the Kinperor Mohatnmed^hw nephew 
Fero;^c,wdiom he recommended for his successor, was in the 
imperial canz}^ and without ditUouUy mounted the throne. 

nen'cs of tlic slate were relaxed by nus^ovemment: 
and it displayed but little vigour during the days of Feroze. 
The govcnior of Bengal as])ircd to indc])onUcnce: and the 
cm)Hiror, after aevomi clforfs, being unable to reduce liini 

* TtiU wnnl more roircclty, Gnni^x).— Wj ^ 

5 A clrcmn^tintlat liUtrry of ihc ll ihitic wi ^orcrclcn^ compo^rtl'by Ke- 
Tl^Uta ; nnd In Jon*\ttum Sex ii we arc InvJrbtrU a-r nn Initructirc trawIaV.oti of 
U. Tlio above sketch tf tht> origin of tlie lialimcneo i< drawn partly 

from Fcri'hta’fc l>ccean» trftG>latctl by Scett ; ^ artty fiom hU libtnrx of IX Im, 
tranUatctl l»y Dow. T1>e fact^ are very sliurtly nicntlonrd, or rather allcded 
to, by I.lcul.-Cob Mark WHk^ (HUJoriral Sketehet ot Htc 5<7wth of India, 
eh. b) ; where the reader wiJ! nWn find nil that tTvrflTch luw becB nhlc to pro- 
cure of lUnda materials, and all tliat vi;:uclnn< cotijt^elore luw l^'n able to 
build upon n few Imjcrfecl fr3;n^itnt5 of the bbtory of UiC aerie nt Uluda 1 : 0 - 
\cmmenls In thcnouth of India,— >1. 

Il Iv not compel to >ay that CohWUk^’a work, however ably nud Inda^rionUr 
vrruuyld out of Inipcrffft malcriaK wlun^led lhtv«e jnatcriab; Jd* cbk^ 
nonrves of Information were the MS. collections of the late Oh Mackenzie, bat 
n Muall part only of thov} 51SS. were then ncres^IMct nor was their extent or 
value understood. Tlicy arc now In n much more serviceable condition, partly 
owlniTto tho catalo;mc of the Mackentle collection published by myself, and 
yoilly to ft bUU more careftil and competent examination of them b} the Ilcr. 
Mr. Inylor, of Madras, now in prepress. Besides Utcsc materials, valntblc 
translations of Inscriptions in tlie Deccan, and other documents reloilnp to that 
jart of India, have been published In the Joumnl oftlte .\ 5 iatic 5odctyof 
Jlenpa), In Ihc Madms Joumal, fthd tbc Tnm met Ions of the Iloyal Asiatic 
Society ; so that means cxK ot can^dnp on a more connected and comprvhcn- 
slre ricn’ of the polUlcal and rellpious hlstojy of the rcnlnsuia, from*an early 
date of the Chriitlan era to modem times, than wmre those employed by Col. 
Wliks.— U’. 
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to obedience, was forced to content himself with a nominal BOOK IIL 
subjection.^ Eeroze, however, employed himself with laud- chap, ih.^ 

able solioitude, in promoting agriculture, and the internal r 

prosperity of his dominions. He lived till the age of ninety 
years; twenty-eight of which he spent upon the throne. 

He is celebrated^in history for having constructed fifty great 
acqueducts or reservoii's of water ; forty mosques ; thirty 
schools; twenty caravanseras ; an hundred palaces; five 
hospitals ; one hundred tombs ; ten baths ; ten spires ; one 
hundred and fifty wells ; one hundred bridges ; and pleasure- 
gardens without number. 

Mohammed, a son of Eeroze, had received the reins of go- 
vernment from his father, when the weight of them began 
to press heavily upon his aged hands. A conspiracy, how- 
ever, of the Omrahs, had, after a time, obliged him to fly from 
the throne ; and Eeroze made Toghluk,” his grandson, suc- 
cessor. Toghluk was a Mend to pleasure, and slenderly 
provided with talents. He made an effort to get into his 
power Mohammed his uncle, who had been chased from 
the thwne; hut Mohammed threw himself into the fort of 
Nagracote, which, for the present, it was deemed inexpe- 
dient to attack. The emperor, meanwhile, inspired so httle 
respect, that Abu Beker, his cousin, in danger from his jea- 
lousy, found himself able to hun*y him to his grave. By 
means of some Omrahs, he corrupted the imperial slaves ; 
who assassinated then* master, after he had reigned but five 
months. 

Abu Beker was hardly more fortunate. Some of the 
Mogul mercenaries in the imperial service, conspired against 
him, and invited Mohammed from Nagracote, to place him- 
self at their head. Mohammed succeeded; and Abu Beker 
resigned his hfe and his throne one year and six months 
after the death of Toghluk. 

In the reign of Mohammed, the Mahrattors (Mahrattas) 
again appear in the field. They were soon brought to sub- 
mission ; and Nai*sing, their prince, waited upon the empe- 

' Sucli la the ncconnt of Fcrishta. Mr. Stewart (Hist, of Bengal, acct, iy.) 
follows other aathoritlc«, vrho represent Bengal oa now erected into a MoUani- 
tnedan kJngdora, perfectly Independent. — M. 

Stewart’s acconnt is confirmed by coins Btruct by Sultan Sekander and his 
sncccisors. J, Aslatlqne.— W. 

i It should be Qlielfts-nd^ln. Toghluk was the name of the family homo by 
all of the members. — W. 
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BOOK in. ror nt Delhi. TIjo six years of this craporor were chiefly 
cifAi*. Ilf. cmifloyed in sulxluing or anticipating the insurrections of 

the princijiml Omralis or governors, from whom ho enjoyed 

scarce an intor\’al of repose. His son Humayoon, who mio- 
cooded him, was seized with a fatal disorder, and survived 
liis father not many days. 

Tho Omrahs, after high dispute, at last raised 3Iahmood, 
an infant son of tho late Mohammed, to the throne. The 
distractions in tho empire increased. 

Three of tho most powerful Omrahs of the court, Moo 
kurrib, Ekbal, and Sadut, fell into deadly feuds. The em- 
jwror, having loft tho capital, with tho army commanded 
by Sadut, Mookurrib, fearing the resentment of Sadut, shut 
the gates of tho city. Tho em 2 )eror was constrained 'to 
abandon Sadut, before he was allowed to re-enter his capital 
and palace. Joined by his sovereign, Mookurrib, the next 
day, marched out and gave battle to Sadut, but was worsted 
and forced back into the city. As the rains had commenced, 
Sadut was obliged to lead bis army into quarters. He 
immediately sent for Noosrut, a prince of the blood, and set 
him up in opposition to Mahmood, by the name of Noosrat 
Shah. A conspiracy soon threw Sadut into the hands of 
Mokurrib, who put him to death. But a strong party ad- 
hered to Noosrut ; and a most destructive contest ensued 
between the partisans of the rival kings. The balance 
continued nearly even for the space of three years, during 
which every species of calamity oppressed the wretched 
inhabitants. Some of the distant Subahdars looked on with 
satisfaction, contemplating their own elevation in the de- 
pression of the imperial power. But in the year 1396, Mo- 
hammed Jehongir, the grandson of Timur or Tamerlane, 
having construoted a bridge over the Indus, invaded Mtd- 
tan. The governor, who already regarded the province as 
his own, opposed him with no contemptible force ; but was 
overcome, and resigned Multan to the conqueror. In the 
mean time the Omrah Ekbal obtained and betrayed the 
confidence of Noosrut, whom he obliged to fly to Paniput. 
He opened a deceitful negotiation with the Emperor, under 
cover of which he surprised and slew Mookurrib. All power 
now centred in Ekbal ; and the emperor was converted into 
a cipher. In this situation were affairs at Delhi, when 
intelligence arrived that Timur himself had crossed the 
Indus, 
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The hirth of Timur, or Tamerlane, was cast at one of BOOK HI. 
those recurring periods, in the history of Asiatic sovereign- chap. in. 

ties, when the enjoyment of power for several generations, 

having extinguished all manly virtues in the degenerate 
descendants of some active usurper, prepares the gpvemors 
of the provinces for revolt, dissolves the power of the state, ■ 
and opens the way for the elevation of some new and daring 
adventurer. At no preceding period, perhaps,* hod these 
causes enervated the powers of government over so great 
a part of Asia at once, as at the time of Tamerlane. The 
descendants of Jangiz had formed their immense conquests 
into three great kingdoms ; of which Persia was one ; the 
intermediate regions of Transoxiano, Khorasan, Bactria, and 
Zabulistan or Kandahar, and Kabul, lying between Tartaiy 
and Persia, were the second; and Tartary itself, or rather 
Tartary and China in conjunction, the third. The dynas- 
ties of the race of Jangiz, in all these several kingdoms, had 
been in possession of power so long, as now to display the 
oSects which possesaion of power in Asia invariably pro- 
duces. The reigning sovereigns had everywhere given 
themselves up to the vices which are the natural growth of 
the throne ; the viceroys of the provinces despised th^ 
authority ; and weakness and distraction pervaded the em- 
pire. About thirty years before the birth of Timur, the 
kingdom of Persia had undergone a species of dissolution ; 
almost every province, under a rebel governor, had been 
erected into an independency, and the whole divided into 
a number of petty states. From nearly the same period, 
the kingdom of Zagatai, (this was the intermediate sove- 
reignty, so called from that son of Jangiz whose inheritance 
it became,) had been contended for by a succession of 
usurpers. The Mogul throne of Tartary and China had 
been less violently agitated, but was greatly reduced in powor. 

Into what confusion Eind weakness the Afghan empire of 
Delhi had fallen, we have seen in sufficient detail 

Timur was bom forty miles to the south of Samarcand, 
in the village of Sebzar, where his fathers, enjoying the 
rank or command of a toman of horse, had possessed a local 
authority for some generations. Timur hod, from a tender 
age, been involved in the warfare of a distracted period ; 
and by his courage, activity, and address, had, at five-and- 
twenty fixed upon himself the hopes and esteem of a large 
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ro|>cl ilio im*ntlcr: niul ihc ilcsirc of chasiiMiig ToklAmiVli BOOK IIL 
was the primary cau^^o of the conquost^t of Timur in Tur- chai\ ni. 

hestan. He follower! the enemy into regions, void of houses, 

where the men fled before him. When far driven io tlin 
north, tlicy were nt last constrained to fight ; and the army 
of Timur, after sevcix* Miflering, rejuid itself byacomplcto 
^^ctory, which comjiellcd Toktamiah, with his remaining 
followers, to take shelter in the mountains on the western 
side of the Caspian Sea, From this cntorjwibc, the victor 
returned to romjdctc the conquest of Persia, He drove from 
the city of Ibgdad, the last prince in Persia of the house of 
Jangir.; he conquered the whole of ^fcsojKitamia; pushed 
his way into Tartary through ^fount Caucasus, to chastise 
anew the insolence of Toktamish, who had passetl Dcrl>cnd 
atid made an inroad in Shirvan ; and, having settled these 
citonsivo acquisitions, was, in 131^0, prepared to carry his 
nnny across the Indus. 

Timur proceeded from Samarcand, by the city of Termed, 
and ]>a’‘Sing a little to the castwanl of Jkilk, arrived at An- 
derob, a city on the borders of that stupendous ridge of 
mountains which separates Hindustan from the regions of 
the norllu Tlic difiicultics of the j)asMigc were not easily 
fcunnounted ; hut everything yielded to the power and per- 
severance of Timur. He (Ic'^cciuKkI to the city of Cabul: 
whence ho march e<l towanls Attock, the celebrated passage 
of the Indus: and in the year 1307, commenced his o^>ora- 
tions against Mubarik, who governed the frontier jironnccs 
of the empire of Delhi, Mubarik betook himself to a place 
of strength, and resisted the detachment scut to subduo 
him: but, on the approach of the conqueror with his whole 
army, he fled, \vith his family and treasure. The attention of 
Timur was now called to the situation of his grandson, who 
had invaded Hindustan the preceding year. Tlic solstitial 
rains had forced him to draw his army into Multan, after 
it hod su fib red much from the sc.ison : and no sooner was 
ho enclosed within the city, than the people of the country 
invested it, preventing supplies. ^lohammcd was reduced 
to the greatest distress, wdion his grandfather detached a 
body of horse to Bupi>ort him, and soon after followed with 
his whole army. Ho ravaged Multan and Lahore, putting 
the inhabitants of such of the cities os presumed to ofier 
any resistance indiscriminately to the sword. Without 
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BOOK HL further delay, he directed his march towards Delhi, and 
ciTAP. iir, encamped before the citadel, 

On the seventh day, though unlucky, Ekbal, and his os- 

1897. tensible sovereign marched out to engage him. But the 
enervated troops of Delhi scarcely bore to commence the 
actdon with the fierce soldiers of the north ; and Timur pur- 
sued them with great slaughter to the walls of Delhi. 
* Ekbal and Mahmood fled from the city in the night, the 
sovereign towards Guzerai^ the minister towards Birren; 
upon which the magistrates and omrahs of the city ten- 
dered theii* submissions, and opened the gates. In levying 
the heavy contributions imposed upon the city, disputes 
arose between the Moguls of Timur and the inhabitants^ 
when blood began to flow. One act of violence led to ano- 
ther, tiU the city was involved in one atrocious scene of 
Sack and massacre, which Timur was either (authorities 
differ) careless to prevent, or pleased to behold. 

Timur remained at Delhi fifteen days, and arrested the 
progress of conquest in Hindustan. Having received the 
submissions of several omrahs, the governors or subahdors 
of provinces, and confirmed them in their commands, ho 
marched in a northern direction, overrunning the countiy 
on both sides of the Ganges, till he reached the celebrated 
spot where it issues from the mountains. He then advanced 
along the bottom of the bills to Kabul, and thence proceeded 
to Samarcand. 

Delhi remained in a state of anarchy for two months after 
the depaidure of the Moguls. It was then entered by the 
pi'etended emperor Noosrut, with a small body of horse. 
Ekbal, however, by means of some Zemindars, was still able 
to dislodge him, and recovered the Doab, or country between 
the rivers, which, with a small district round the city, was 
all that now acknowledged the sovereign of Delhi. The 
governors or subahdars of the provinces all assumed inde- 
pendence, and adopted royal titles. Lahore, Dibalporo 
[Punjab,] and Multan, were seized byKhizer; !^noj, Oudo, 
Korah, and Jonpoor, by Khaja Jehan, then styled the king 
of the East; Guzerat, by Azim; Malwa, by Dilawur; and 
the other departments, by those who happened in each to 
have in their hands the reins of government. Ekbal made 
* some efforts, hut attended with little success, to extend his 
limits. He received Mahmood^ who fled irom the disro- 
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speotful treatment bestowed on him by the governor or king BOOK III. 
of Guzerat ; but compelled him to live on a pension, without ciiap. hi. 
claiming any share in the government. At last he came to . 
blows with Khizer, the powerful usurper of LIultan and 
Lahore ; when he was defeated, and lost his life in the action, 

Mahmood then recovered a small remainder of the power 
which once belonged to the Shahs of Delhi ; but knew not 
how to employ it either for his own or the public advantfige. 

Nothing but the struggles and contests which prevailed 
among the usurpers of the provinces prevented some one of 
them fi’om seizing his throne, and extinguishing his impo- 
tent reign in his blood ; when dying of a fever, in the year 
1413, ‘‘the empire fell,'’ says Eerishta, “from the race of the 
Turks [or Tartars] who were adopted slaves of the emperor 
Mohammed Gauri, the second of the race of the sovereigns of 
Indio, called the dynasty of Gaur.”' An Omrah, who hap- 
pened to be in command at Delhi, presumed to mount the 
vacant throne ; but Khizer, with the troops and resources 
of Multan and Lahore, found little difficulty in throwing him 
down from his rash elevation. 

Within a short period subsequent to the departure of 
Timur from Delhi, that conqueror had settled the affairs 
of Persia ; reduced Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor ; defe^tted 
Bajozet the Turkish emperor on the plains of Galatia ; and 
prepared a vast expedition against China, which he was 
conducting through the plains and across the mountains of 
Tartary, when he fell sick, and died, in the year 1405, leaving 
his vast empire to his son Sharokh. 

Khizer, it seems, was of the race of the prophet. His 
father had been adopted as the son of a great Omrah, who 
was governor of Multan, in the reign of Eeroze. Upon the 
death of this Omrah and his son, the father of Khizer so.o- 
ceeded as Subahdar of Multan, and from him the govern- 
ment descended to his son. At the time when Timur arrived 
in India, he was involved in difficulties, through the power 
of a neighbouring chief; and had the prudence, or good luck, 
to BoUcit the protection of the conqueror, who confirmed 


I The two dynasUea of Gatir are Bjwken of occasionally hy the Oriental his- 
torians under the title of the Afghan and Paton government of India ; Afffhan 
and Patan, as also Abdaly, and several others, being names applied t^ tho 
whole or a part of the people who Inhabit the of mountains firom uerat 
to the months of the Indus. 
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hook III. bjm in the governraent of Multan, and added to it soreral 
cfTAP- other important provinces. 

Xhizer affected to decline the title of sovereign ; pretend- 

1420, government of India only as deputy of 

the house of Timur, in vrhoso name he ordered the coin to 
he struch, and the instruments of government to be expe- 
dited. By this expedient, Tve are told, he obviated the jea- 
lousies and competition of the Omrahs, many of whom wotild 
have regarded their claim to the throne as preferable to his 
own. Khizer governed with considerable abilities ; and the 
people again tasted the fruits of peace and protection under 
his reign. He made but little progress in re-annexing the 
revolted provinces to the empire of Delhi. He reigned, 
however, from the farthest branch of the Indus* to the ex- 
tremity of the Doab; and from the Kaahmere and Himalaya 
mountains to the latitude of Qualior. 

After a reign of seven years and some months, his death 
transferred the government to Muborik his sOm Mubarik 
was early involved in a contest with the Gickers, who, under 
a leader of the name of Jisserit, continued to molest the 
Punjab and Lahore during the whole of his reign. The Hindu 
tribes in the hiH-country of Mewat, to the south of Delhi ; 
those also in the hill-country to the north of Budaoon or Ro- 
hilcund, gave him at various periods no little disturbance, 
A war was at one time kindled between him and the gover- 
nor who had usurped the provinces lying eastward from 
Delhi, and was then known by the title of the King of the 
East. Coming however to a drawn battle, the two sovereigns 
were contented ever after to leave each other in peace. A 
rebellious slave, in the northern provinces, drew him into a 
contest with the Moguls of the empire of Samarcand ; the 
rebel having invited the viceroy of Shahrokh, who resided at 
Kabul, to come to his assistance. The 3rpguls wore defeated 
in battle and repelled. 3Iubarik, however, in consequence 
of a conspiracy, headed by the Vizir, was shortly after as- 
sassinated in the fourteenth year of a reign, during which 
he had displayed considerable talents for government, and 
more than usual attention to justice and humanity. 

The Vizir placed Mohammed, a grandson of Mubarik upon 
the throne, expecting to govern the kingdom in his name, 
or in time to appropriate the shadow as well as the substance 
of command. But the Omrahs were disgusted with his 
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pretcnsionB, and levied war; wliicli enabled or com- BOOK rn. 
polled the king to rid himself by assassination of his chap. in. 

domineering minister. The Omi*ahs returned to obedience ; 

and the king, after making a parade of his power in a ^^46. 
progress tlirough several of the provinces, returned to 
Delhi, and resigned himself to pleasure. The temper of the 
times was not such os to permit a neghgent hand to hold the 
reins of government with impunity. The Omrahs iu the 
distant governments began immediately to prepare for 
independence. Beloli Lodi,^ the governor of Sh’hind, a town 
on the Sutlej, or eastern branch of the Indus, mode himself 
master of Lahore, of the gi'eater part of the Punjab, and 
the country eastwards as far as Paniput, within a few leagues 
of Delhi. BeloH retired before the imperial army, but pre- 
served his own entire ; and re-oooupied the country as soon 
as the troops of Mohammed returned. Another Viceroy, 
who had become independent in Malwa, and assumed the 
title of its king, marched against the feeble sovereign Of 
Delhi, who saw no hopes of safety, but in calling the rebel 
Beloli to his aid. An indecisive action was fought: and the 
monarchs of Delhi and Malwa, both suffering from their 
fears, made haste to quiet theii’ minds by huddling up an 
adjustment ; but Beloli attacked in its retreat the army of 
Malwa, which he plundered and deprived of its baggage. 

He was despatched by Mohammed against Jisserit, the 
Gicker chief, who still harassed the northern provinces. But 
Beloli made his own terms Aviththe plunderer ; and returned 
to besiege Delhi. It held out, however, so long, that for the 
present he abandoned the enteipriae. Mohammed shortly 
after died, his power reduced to a shadow, after a reign of 
twelve years and some months. 

In the same year, viz. 1446, died Shahrokh, son of Timur, 
and emperor of the- Mogids. Upon his death, the vast 
empire of Timur, which had yet remained entire, imderwent 
division. The eldest son of Shahrokh, the famous Ulug 
Beg, inherited the imperial titles, and the dominion of 
‘Western Tartary or Transoadana, The eldest son of Basun- 
ker, another of the sons of Timur, possessed himself of Kho- 
rosan, Kandahar, and Kabul The second son of Basimker 
held possession of the Western Persia, And Abul Kosem, ^ 


1 The name la BheHolo In Brigga.— W, 
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BOOK JII. tho third of Timur^s sonS; became Bovoroign of Georgia, and 
citAr. Mazondoran. 

— ^ — - Ada, tho son of irohaTnmcd, mounted the throne of Delhi, 

ii4C. honoiuod now with the obodionco of littlo more than a few 
of tho contiguous districts.' Alia showed no talents for 
govommout; and after a few years, being attacked by 
Beloli, resigned to him tho throne, upon condition of 
receiving tho govommont of Budaoon, where he lived and 
died in peace. 

Bololi was an Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, which subsisted 
cliiefly by canying on the traffic between Hindustan and 
Persia, Ibrahim, the grandfather of Beloli, a wealthy trader, 
repaired to tho court of Feroze at Delhi ; and acquired suffi- 
cient influence to be intrusted with the government of 
Multan. When Khizer succeeded to the same command, 
ho made the son of Ibrahim master of his Afghan troops ; 
and afterwards bestowed upon him the government of 
Sirhind. Beloli was not the son of the governor of Sirhind, 
but of another of the sons of Ibrahim. Beloli, upon the 
death of his father, repaired to his uncle at Sirhind, and so 
effectually cultivated his favour, that he received the hand 
of his daughter ‘in naarriage, and his recommendation to 
Bucceed him in his government. But Ibrahim left a bro- 
ther Feroze, and a sonKooltubjWhodisputed the pretensions 
of the son-in-law of the governor of Sirhind. Beloh was the 
most powerful and adroit, and of course the successful 
competitor. The rest, however, excited against him the 
Emperor of Delhi. His country was attacked and overrun. 
But Beloli kept his army together, and speedily recovered 
his territory, and the imperial troops were withdrawn. By 
activity, valour, and skill, something was daily added to the 
power of Beloli: by indolence, effeminacy, and folly, some- 
thing was daily detached from the power of the sovereign 

J Ferlabta’a ennmeration of the Independent principalities now existing* 
BhowB accurntely the limits to which the monarchv of Delhi was reduced, 

“ The Deccan, Garerat, Malwa, Jonpoor* and Bengal, liad each its independent 
king. The Punjab, Depnlpoor, end Sirhind, ns far south as Panlput, formed 
the territory of Bbeilole Khan Lody. JJehrowly and the country within 
seven cos (fourteen miles) of Delhi, was in the hands of Ahmud Khan ilc- 
wattf. Sumbhnl, even to the suburbs of Delhi, was occupied by Durra Khan 
lrf>dy. Kote-Jalesur, in the south, by Eesa Khan, Joorh, and Kubery and Its 
dependencies, by Kowuch Khan Afghan. Kamplla and Pattlaly, bw 
Purtab Slnh, and Byana, by Dawood Khan Body.” Briggs' Translation, !. 
641, Wc may be sure, that the Hindus, In all dlrecttons, took advantage of 
this dismemberment of the Patan sovereignty, to assert their own Indepen- 
dence, and to angmeut the anarchy that must have prevailed.— W. 
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ef Delhi : till Beloli was able to mensui*e strength with him BOOR in, 
on more than equal terms, and finally to seat himself on chap. in. 
his throna 

The mother of Beloli was smothered, while pregnant, 
imder the ruins of a falling house. Her husband, opening 
her body, saved the infant, afterwards emperor of Hindu- 
stan. It is I'elated that when Beloli was yet a youth, in the 
service of his uncle, a famous Durvesh, whom he came to 
visit, suddenly cried out with enthusiasm, “YHio will give 
two thousand rupees for the empire of Delhi T Beloli had 
but one thousand sis hundred rupees in the world. But 
he sent his servant immediately to bring them. The Dur- 
vesh, receiving the money, laid his hand upon the head of 
Beloli, and gave him salutation and blessing as the king of 
Delhi Bidiculed by his companions as a dupe, BeloH 
replied, that if he obtained the crown it was cheaply 
purchased ; if not, stiH the benediction of a holy man was 
not without its use. 

Those Omrahs who regarded their own pretensions to the 
throne as not inferior to those of Beloli, were disaffected. A 
party of them joined Mahmood, who held the \isurped so- 
vereignty of Babar, and the country towards Orissa ;* and 
was called king of Jonpoor, the city, at which he resided, on 
the banks of the Goomty, about forty miles from Benai'es. 

The victory which Beloli gained over their \mited forces esta- 
blished him firmly on his throne. 

Beloli .made a progress through his unsettled provinces 
confirming or removing the several governors, as he supposed 
them affected to his interests. He was not long suffei*ed to 
remain in peace. Between him and the lival sovereign of 
Jonpoor, or the East, on imdeoiaive war was carried on 
during the whole of his reign. The advantage, partly 
through force and partly through treachery, was, upon the 
whole, on the aide of Beloli, who at lost drove the king of 
the East fram Jonpoor, and severed from his dominions the 
district to which it belonged. In his declining years Beloli 
divided the provinces of hia empire among his sons, rela- 
tions, and favourites ; and died at an advanced age, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign. Ho was a modest s o vereign'^ 

' Whence thU h derived docs not nppear: It Is not In Fcrlshtn. The pre- 
decessor of Mftlunood Invaded Bengal, but It was only n predatory Incursion, 

The kings of the East never hod poskasion of any part of Orissa W. 
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book hi. when reproved bj his fnends for showing so little of 
CIL^p. in. i;}iQ prince, ^^It was enough for him,’^ he replied, ^‘that the 
' ^ world knew he was king, without his making a vain parade 

of rojaltj.” 

The partition which Beloli made of his dominions had no 
tendency to prevent those disputes about the succession 
which are so frequent in the east ; but neither, perhaps, did 
it augment them. A strong party of the O’mrahs declared 
for Sekunder, one of the younger sons of Beloli ; and after 
some struggle of no great importance, he was seated firmly 
on the throne. The usual measures were pursued for 
placing the provinces in a state of obedience : and Sekunder 
was stimulated to endeavour the restoration of some of the 
districts which for several reigns had affected independence 
on the throne of Delhi. The tranquillity, however, of an 
empire, which had been so long distracted, was not so 
easily preserved ; and Sekunder was perpetually recalled from 
the frontiers of his kmgdom, to anticipate or to quell insur- 
rections %vithin. He waged, notwithstanding, a successful 
war with the king of the East, who had been driven from 
Jonpoor by the father, and was now driven from Bahor by 
the son. But he found himself unequal to a war for the 
recovery of Bengal, to the confines of which ho had once 
more extended the empire of Delhi ; and that important 
province still remained in the hands of the usurper. Sekunder 
reigned, with the reputation of abib’ties, and of no inconsi- 
derable virtue, for twenty-eight years and five months, and 
was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, 

Ibrahim had personal coimige, and was not altogether 
destitute of talents ; but he was a violent, capricious, un- 
thinking prince ; and quickly lost the affections and respect 
of his subjects. One of his maxims was, “that kings had 
no relations ; for that all men equally were the slaves of the 
monarch.” This, though peifectly constitutional doctrine 
in the East, was a language which had now become unusual 
totheproud Omrabs ofthe falling throne of Delhi Ibrahim 
was involved in an uninterrupted struggle with rebellion ; 
^jgainst which, however, ho maintained himself, during a 
space of twenty years. His empire was then invaded by 
Baber, a dcscendaut of the great Timm*, who in 1C20, de- 
prived him at once of his throne and of his life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From* the Commencement to the Close of the Mogul Dynasty, 

U PON the death of Shahrokh, the son of Timnr, and the BOOK III. 
division of the dominions of that conqueror among his chap. rr. 

descendants, quarrels and 'war ensued ; the weakness and 

vice, which ai'e the usual attendants upon long-inherited 1526. 
sovereignty, weakened the unsteady powers of Asiatic 
goveniment ; and in a few years the great empire of Timur 
'was in a state of dissolution. The Turks, who had pene- 
trated into western Asia, and who, under Bajazet, received 
a dreadful overthrow by the arms of Timur, no sooner 
felt the weakness of government in the hands of his suc- 
cessors, than they pressed upon the nearest provinces, and 
at an early period were masters of Mesopotamia. Ismael 
'was a disgraced servant of Jacob Beg, the eighth in the 
Turkish dynasty of the white sheep. Pursuing the ca- 
reer of a military adventurer, he collected around him a 
number of those daring chai'aotei's, so numerous in the 
turbulent and unsettled countries of the East, whose busi- 
ness it is to seek a livelihood by their sword ; and after a 
period, spent in subordinate plunder, he conceived himself 
sufficiently strong to attack, in the year 1600, the governor 
or king (for he now affected independence) of the province 
of Shirvan. After the conquest of Shirvan, Ismael suc- 
cessively made himself master of Tauris, Media, Chaldea, 

Persia, and became the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sophie, who held the sceptre of Pei'sla for a number of 
generations. 

On the eastern side of the Caspian, Shaibek Khan, a 
chief of the Usbeks, or Taii>ars of Desht Eapohak, entered 
Transoxiana, at the head of his horde, in the year 1494. 

In the course of four years, he rendered himself master of 
all Transoxiana and Khorasan; the last of which 'was, 
however, 'wrested from the Usbeks, by the arms of Ismael 
Sophi, in the year 1610. 

Baber 'was the grandson of Abu Soid, the king of Zaga- 
tai ; and Abu Seid was the son of ^lohammed, the grand- 
son of Timur, through Miran Shah. The dominions of 
Abu Soid were at his death divided among his sons. Ali 

VOL. n, Q 
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jjOOK hccamo king of Kabul ; Ahmed, Jong of Samarcand ; Ah- 
cjur. jner, king of Indijan and Fergana and ilahmood, king of 
^ — — Kunduz and Budukshan. Baber the son of Ahmer, 
1525 Jcing of Indijan and Fergana; a district surroundod by 
mountains, I^dng between Samarcand and Kashgar. He 
succeeded his father, while yet very young, in the year 
1493 and was immediately involved in a war with his 
uncles, desiroas to profit by his youth and inexperience^ 
Baber maintained himself against them with var3dng for-^ 
tune, sometimes reduced to the lowest ebb, at other times 
borne on a flowing tide ; till the arrival of Shaibek,* the 
Tartar. Shaibek, after a struggle which was strenuouslj 
supported by Baber, swept the posterity of Timur from 
Transoiiana and Khorasan. Baber was compelled to re- 
tire towards Kabul ; where the son of his uncle Ah' had 
been dethroned by his Omrahs, and the greatest anarchy 
prevailed. The weak resistance opposed to Baber, in Ka- 
bul, be had meansto overcome, and became master of that 
province in the year 1504, After spending some years in 
contending with the enemies who disputed with him the 
possession of Kabul, and resisted his efforts for obtaining 
Kandahar, he was fired with the hopes of recovering his 
paternal dominions, Ismael Sophi having defeated and 
slain his enemy, Shaibek. In the year 1511, he marched 
towards Bokhara, of which, after some resistance, he made 
hims elf master. His next object was Samarcand, which 
surrendered upon his arrival. His ambition was to make 
this celebrated capital of the great founder of his house 
the place of his residence ; and he appointed Hasir, his 
brother, governor of KabuL But he had not enjoyed, 
above nine months, this coveted throne, when the TJsbeks, 
under the successor of Shaibek,"* returned from the desert ; 
and Baber, after an unavailing struggle, was forced back to 
Kabul. 

Baber had not spent one year in re-establishing his an- 


I A more juxiiratCTiomcnclfltTjrc, m ■well as a more precise occomit, is to 
l>e foond in the introd action to the Memoirs of Bahcr, Ivil. Ahmed was king 
of Samarkand ; Mahmud, of Illsnr, Kundur and BadaUiahan ; TJlach Bejf, 
of Kabul and Ghirnl; and Omar Sheikh Mirra, father of Baber, king of 
FcTEhana. — Vi, 

3 It Bhonld be Mem, of Baber.— W. 

3 Bjr Ferbhta, as translated by Dow, he It called Slialbanl, U. 100.— M.. 
And in Baber’s Memoirs, Shaimk nr Shaltmnl, — ^W. 

* His Bon,MobammedTaimnr Saltan.— W. 
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tlioriiv, in Knbulj' W’licn information received of the weak- 
ness at Delhi inspired him with the hopes of indemnifying 
himsolf in tho south for tho possessions which ho had boon 
constmined to relinquish in tho north. In tho year 1619 
ho took possession of all tho co\m tries on tho further side 
of tho Blue Eivor, ono of tho branches of tho Indus. Ho 
overrau a part of tho Punjab, levying contributions ; and 
after chastising tho Qickers, who had molested him in his 
progress, ho returned to Kabul. Before tho end of tho 
same year, ho renewed his march into Hindustan, and 
intended to reduce Lahore ; but was intemipted, by nows 
from the northern side of tho mountains which separate 
Bokliara from Kabul, that a district there, of which he stiU 
retained possession, had been invaded by tho Tartars of 
Kashgar. Tlio follovring year, tho conqueror was recalled, 
after ho had made some progress in tho invasion of Hin- 
dustan, by intelligence that Kabul itself was assailed by 
tho people of luindahar. Baber resolved to complete tho 
conquest of this neighbouring country, before ho again led 
out his armies to regions more remote. Tho vigour of tho 
king of Kandahar, who held out for three years, procured, 
thus long, a respite to tho kings and omralis of Hindus- 
tan; or rather afforded three additional yoai’s= for tho ox- 
creiso of their mutual hostilities, and tho oppression of 
tho wretched inhabitants. But in tho year 1623, Kanda- 
har being at lost reduced, Baber rendered himself master 
of Lahore and tho Pimjab. Tho next year, beginning to 
feel tho Bcducomonts of luxury and ease, ho contented 
himself with directing liis troops in Hindustan to march 
against Delhi. But tho}’* wore attacked and overthrown.’ 

' An intervnl of three years elapsed, during: svlilch Baber svna endeavouring 
to rc-cstabllsh his authority In Knnrtalmr. Mem. of Baljcr, 245. — W. 

2 Tilts Is a mistake, tho period bclnc: confounded vitU that predous to Ba- 
ber’ft first Invasion of Indhi. It was in his third Invasion, In 1020, that Sliah 
Beg of Kandahar laid slcgo to Kabul, and Baber returned to its succour. 
During the following }’ear, ho completed hii jiroparatlons for retaliation, 
and finally reduced Kandahar to his authority in 1622. Mem. of Baber, 
28G.— W. 

3 Tills Is not a correct representation of the events. Baber led his nrrav 
into India li\ 1624, and nns Joined by Ecveral of the nobles of Dellil, witii 
Ald-nd-dlii, Uio brother of Ibrahim. Amongst others ^vc^c Doulct Klmu 
and Ills son, but Uicy shortly deserted Baber, and raised an opposition in tho 
Punjab, which rendered It advl^blo for him to fall back on Lahore, aficr 
haring advanced to SIrhInd. From Lahore ho returned to Kabul, leaving 
Alft-ad-din and sovcral of his chiefs os Ills governors in tho conquered pro- 
vinces. They were almost Immediately dislodged by Doulct Klinn, and obliged 
to join Baber at Kabul. It was then that ho sent a force Into India, under 
the command of his officers and Alfl-ad-dln, that the latter might bo assisted 
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jlj In 1525 Baber resolved to repair this misforttme bjhis 
cjfAr. prosence. Ibrahim marched out to defend his capital ivith 
_ ' - ftQ army as much mtorior in bravery, as it ivas su 2 >erior in 

1D30. numbers. It was speedily routed, Ibrahim was slain in 
battle, Baber entered Delhi, and mounting the throne of 
tfao Afghans, or Patans, began the Mogul dynasty in Hin- 
dustan. 

Great efforts were still demanded for the reduction of 
the provinces, the Omrahs of which being Afghans, and 
expecting little favour under a Mogul monarch, held out 
and even formed themselves into an extensive and formid- 
able confederacy, setting a son of the late Sekunder, as 
sovereign, at their head Baber’s principal officers, alarmed 
by the reidstance which it seemed necessary to overcome, 
combined in offering him advice to retunn The king, de- 
claring that he would relinquish such a conquest only with 
his life, displayed so formidable a spirit of resolution and 
perseverance, that in a short time the confederacy began 
to dissolve. Many of the Omrahs, who were the weakest 
or whose territories were the most exposed, came over to 
Baber, and entered into his service. At last a great battle 
was fought, which Baber with difficulty won, but which 
gave him so decided a superiority, that his enemies were 
no longer able to meet him in the field Having reduced 
the provinces which latterly paid obedience to the throne 
of Delhi, he advanced against the Omrahs of theEast^who 
for a length of time had affected independence. He had 
scarcely, however, conquered Bahar, when he fell sick and 
died, in the year Io30. 

Humajoon succeeded to the throne of his father, but 
was not long suffered to enjoy it in peace. His brother 
Kamran, in the government of Kabul, formed a resolution 
of seizing upon the Punjab; and Humayoon was fain to 
confer upon him the government of all the country from 
the Indus to Persia, on condition of Ms holding it as a de- 
pendency. Mahmood, too, the son of the Emperor Se- 
kunder, whom the confederated Omrahs had placed at their 


to ascend tbe tlirone of ItelhS ; and his reason for not leading the armr in 
nerson vas, his be\ng obliged to march to the tchef of which was 

beeped hy the Uxheks. Ald-ad-din was defeated, and again took refnge, 
IhonpUTtstherTelucrtaatly, with Baber, as he adranced on his fifth and final 
invaiion of IUndostan, in the cold season of 1525. Mem. of Baber, 2S5.— W . 
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liead, was again joined by some obiefs, and kindled the BOOK III. 
flames of mr in the eastern provinces, A victory gained chap. jv. 

by the Emperor extinguished all immediate danger in that 

quarter. But Shir Khan, the regent of Bahar, refused to 
give up the fortress of Chunar. A conspiracy was formed 
in favour of Mohammed, a prince of the race of Timur ; 
and Bahadur, king of Guzerat, was excited to hostilities 
by the protection Humayoon aflbrded to the Eana of Chi- 
tore. Bahadur was unequal to his enterprise; the war 
against liim was pushed with activity and vigour, and he 
lost entirely the kingdom of Guzerat. Humayoon was 
now in favour with fortune ; from Guzerat he marched to 
the eastern provinces, and reduced Chunar. Having gained 
the passes he then entered Bengal ; the government of which 
had recently been usurped, and its sovereign expelled by the 
enterpiising Shir. He took possfession of Gout, then the 
capital of the province; and there resided for several 
months ; but, his traops Bufiering from the humidity of 
the climate, and his two brothers now aspiring openly to 
his thi*one, he was compelled to proceed towards Agra, 
which he and his father had made the seat of government. 

In the meantime, Shir, though he had been defeated, was 
not subdued. He made himself master of the strong for- 
tress of Rotas, after he had been obliged to retire from 
Gour; and he now threw himself in the way of Hiunayoon, 
whoso presence was urgently required in another part of 
his empire. . Humayoon, threatened with detention, if 
nothing worse, desired accommodation After a negotia- 
tion, it was agreed that the government of Bahar and Ben- 
gal should be conferred upon Shir, on his paying a slight 
tribute in acknowledgment of dependence. The chance of 
finding the camp of the Emperor unguarded, under the 
negligence inspired by the pi'ospect of peace, was one 
among the motives which led Shir to open the negociation. 

The perfidy succeeded; and Humayoon, having lost his 
army, was constrained to fly. 

He repaired to Agra, and was joined by his brothers 
whose united strength was no more than sufficient to de- 
fend them against Shir the Afghan. But their conflicting 
interests and passions defeated every scheme of co-opera- 
tion. The army with which Humayoon marched out to 
meet the assailant was overthrown ; the capital no longer 
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^DOOK IIL afforded Hm a place of refuge ; lie fled from one place to 
cHAr. IV, another, subject at times to the greatest hardships ; and 

-ms at last obliged to quit the kingdom, and seek an asylum 

in Persia, Trhere he was hospitably and honourably enter- 
tained. 

The grandfather of Shir, the new sovereign of Hindus- 
tan, came from the district of Eoh^ in the mountains of 
Afghanistan, in quest of military employment, in the 
reign of Beloli, and entered into the service of an Omrah 
of the court. His son Hussun followed the Subahdar, who 
acquired the title of Bang of the East ; and rose to con- 
siderable rank in his service. Ferid, the son of Hussun, 
received the name of Shir, which signifies lion, from kil- 
ling with his own hand, in the presence of the King or 
Gbvemor of Bahar, an enormous tiger which rushed from 
a thicket. "When this monarch died, and his son, a minor, 
succeeded him, the government of Bahar rested chiefly in 
the hand of Shir ; and a short timo elapsed, when the 
young prince; having made his escape, left the name as 
Well as the power of sovereign to the usurper. He had 
just accomplished the conquest of Bengal, when Humayoon, 
returning from Guzerat, invaded his dominions.^ 
Immediately after his victory, Shir assumed the impe- 
rial title of Shah, and eierted himself with great activity 
in reducing the provinces to his obedience. His mandates 

> This dtstrict which pave Its imrae to the Itohlllas, a people consldcrahlo 
In the history of British India, Is said hr Major Stewart, on Jils I^rsJan an- 
thoritlcs, to have been the orlplnal scat of the Afphans, whose mountainous 
countrr (Roh slpnlfics a monnialnons couJitr>*; and Uohlllas, mountaineers or 
highlanders) extended, according to tho same authorities, In length, from 
Sewad and lUJorc to the to^vn of Suf, in Bukharest, and In breadth, from 
Hussln to Uahul. Stewart’s Bengal, p. 127. — il. There Is some curiotis blun- 
dering, cither bj* Stewart, or the authorities Ijo has follOH-ed In these state- 
menis; and If the bttcr, It Is extraordinary that he should have dted them 
without correction- What contiguity could Dukharcst possibly haro to any 
part of the Afghan country, and where are llnssln and Babul? Kerlshta fur- 
nishes a more accurate version. Boh extends in length, he says, from Swud 
and Bajour, to Sul, In the district of Bhubkur, and In breadth, from llnsun 
Abdul to KahnI. According to him, BoIi means mountain In the Afglian 
language, but no such terra occurs In tho list of Pushtu words collected by Mr. 
Elphinstone, nor in a Pashtn vocabulary, compiled by 3IoImbbct Khan, of 
which a MS. Is In the llbrnr)' of the E. 1. C. ; Boh Is there explained to be the 
name of an extensive country, Intermediate between Iron and Turan; bounded 
on the north by Ka5hljir,cra the south by Baluchistan, on the west by Herat, and 
Kashmir on the east; being, In fact, tiic country of the Afghans. It uioy bo 
doubted If this description is ^e^>' accurate. Boh seems to oITer traces of the 
older appellation of a diririct of more limited extent, or Arachosla. A (own 
called Jloh-knJ Is noticed by Ibn llaKll, not far from Gliiznl.— W, 

2 ^\^lat relates to Bengal, in these transactions, Is extracted minutely by Mr. 
Slcw’art, (Hist, of Bengal, sect, b.) 
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ran from the farthest branch of the Indus, to the Bay of BOOK III. 
Bengal ; a more extensive dominion than for some ages crap. rv. 

had belonged to any sovereign of Hindustan. Besieging 

one of the strongly situated forts, which abound in India, 168C-54. 
ho was killed by an accidental explosion of gimpowder, 
wdion ho had reigned five years in Hindustan. What can 
bo said of few sovereigns, oven in still more enlightened 
ages, ho left various monuments of public beneficence to 
prolong the memory, and the love, of his short administra- 
tion. Ho bunt caravansoras at every stage, from the Nilab, 
or farthest branch of the Indus, to the shores of Bengal ; 
lie dug a well for the refreshment of the traveller at eveiy 
two miles ; ho ordered that all travellers, without distinc- 
tion of country or religion, should at every stage bo enter- 
tained, according to their quality, at the public expense ; 
ho had trees planted along the roads to shelter the tra- 
vellers against the ^dolenc 0 of the sun ; he established 
post-horses, the first in India, for the more rapid convey- 
ing of intelligcnco to government,' and for the accommo- 
dation of trade and correspondence ; even the religious 
comfort of the traveller was not neglected ; a number of 
magnificent mosques were erected along the road, and 
priests appointed for the performance of devotional ser- 
vices. 

Shir left two sons, of whom the youngest, being with 
the army, was proclaimed king. A struggle as usual, en- 
sued, for the possession of the throne ; a feigned accom- 
modation was made up between the brothers ; war again 
quickly broke out ; the eldest lost a battle, from whioh he 
fled, and disappearing, was never heard of more. The 
youngest remained emperor, by the name of Selim. The 
Omrahs, however, or Subahdars of the pro\'inces, who 
never neglected an opportunity that promised a chance of 
independence, rebelled in several quarters. In some in- 
stances they were not without difficulty subdued. After 
several years spent in reducing his dominions to order and 
obedience, Selim was roused from his dreams of future 
tranquillity, by intelligence that the exiled emperor Hu- 
mayoon was on his way from Persia with an army for the 

* This Is a of civUisation to “whidi the Hindns had not arrived, — hi. It 
Is trce to 'which British India has not attained. There are ohstacles to this ar- 
ran^ciaent srldch it is diificnl: to snrmoTiiit. — ^W. 
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jiOOK Jn. rccorcry of llirKln.stan. Selim prqarcd for action with* 
vj/:o\ir. But Iluuiayoon, instead of advancing, retired. 
Selim, whorily after, \\us 8ci;^od ^vith a \nolcut distemper ; 
mul died suddenly, in the tenth year of liis reign. 

lie loft a son to succeed him, but only twelve years of 
ago. There was a noidiow to tho late Emperor Shir, by 
naioo Mubarik, whose sister was mother of the young 
prince. jMubarik assassinated tho boy in tho arms of 
liiB mother, three dajT? after ho had Ijccn proclaimed as 
king. 

irohamracd was tho name which ^fubarik tliought 
proper to xiso upon tho throne. Vice, profusion, and 
folly, llic attributes of his character and administration, 
lost him speedily the respect of his people, and the obe- 
dience of liis Oraralis. His brother Ibrahim raised an 
armj", from which Mohammed fled to tho eastern pro- 
vinces, leaving Ibrahim to assume tho stylo of royalty at 
Delhi. This was not all. Ahmed, another nephew of the 
Emperor Shir, laid claim to tho sovereignty in the Punjab, 
assumed the name of Sekunder Shah, and marched to- 
wards Agra. Ibrahim met him, and was defeated. Ibni- 
liim was attacked on tho other side, by tho vizir of Mo- 
hammed, and after several turns of fortune, fled to Orissa. 
Sekunder took possession of Agra and Delhi, while Mo- 
hammed was engaged in a war with tho governor of 
Bengal ; in which at first ho was prosperous, but finally 
stript of his dominions and life. 

In tho meantime, Sekunder was summoned to oppose 
the ^exiled emperor Humayoon, who had now a second 
time returned for tho recovery of his throne. 

When Humayoon made his escape into Persia, Tamasp, 
the son of Ismael, second of tho Sophis, ruled from be- 
yond the Euphrates, to the farthest boundary of Trons- 
oxiona. Tho governor of the province, which first 
afforded shelter to Humayoon, received him with distinc- 
tion ; and he was conveyed, with the respect which seemed 
due to his rank and misfortunes, to the Presence at 
Ispahan. He was treated by Tomosp as a sovereign ; and 
his misfortunes excited the compassion of a favourite 
sister of the king, and of several of his councillors. At 
their instigation an army of ten thou^d horse was irt- 
trusted to Humayoon ; with which he advanced towards 
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Kandahar, still governed, together with Kabul, by one of BOOK III. 
his rebellious brothers. After an obstinate. resistance, the chav- iv. 

city of Kandoliflr fell into his hands, and the rest of the 

province submitted. Jealousy and dissatisfaction soon 
sprung up between him and the Persian commanders. 

But vaiious Omrahs of the country now joined him with 
their troops ; and, marching to Kabul, he was joined by 
the second of liis rebeUious brothers, and several other 
chiefs. Kabul was in no situation to resist ; and his hos- 
tile brother fled to Bukker, a wild and desert province 
towards the mouth of the Indus, governed by a relation. 

When Kabul was subdued, Humayoon crossed the moun- 
tains to the north, for the puipose of reducing Budukshan, 
that district of the Mogul kingdom of Transoxiana which 
had remaiaed united to the dominions of Baber. In the 
meantime his brother returned from Bukker, and in the 
absence of Humayoon and his army, obWned possession 
of Kabul. Humayoon hastened from Budukshan, gave 
battle to his bi*other’s army, routed it, and laid siege to 
KabuL His brother seeing no hopes of success, fled from 
the city by night, and made his way to Balkh, where he 
received assistance from the governor, marched against 
Humayoon’s new conquest of Budukshan, and expelled his 
governor, Humayoon left him not to enjoy his acquisi- 
tion in peace : he marched against him, and forcing him to 
submit, treated him with lenity and respect. Humayoon 
next involved himself in hostilities with the Usbeks of 
Balkh, over whom at first he gained advantages, but at 
last was routed, and obliged to retreat to KabuL In this 
retreat he was deserted by his perfidious brother, whom 
he had recently spared. Some of the chiefs of his army 
wrote to that deserter, that if he could attack the army 
of Humayoon, they would betray him in the action. 
Humayoon was accordingly defeated ; and obliged to fly 
towards Budukshan, leaving Kabul a third time to his foe. 

Being joined, however, by the second of his brothers, who 
now repaid, by great services, his former demerits ; and 
by several other chiefs ; he was speedily in a condition to 
march again to Kabul with a force which his brother was 
by no means able to withstand. After some resistance, 
the brother was obliged to fly ; and though he continued 
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BOOK III. war was held, in which Byram advised to march against 
CHAT. IV. the enemy. The principal part of the Omrahs, as the 

hostile army amounted to 100,000 horse, that of the king 

1567-60, iQ scarcely 20,000, held it advisable to retreat. But the 
young Shah supported the opinion of Byram with so much 
ardour, that he kindled the enthusiasm of the Omrahs, 
who declared their resolution to devote their lives and 
fortunes to his service. 

"WTiile the army was on its march, the governor of 
Delhi, he by whom the city had just been surrendered, 
joined the king. Waiting for a time when the presence of 
the prince offered no interruption, Byram called this go- 
vernor into his tent, and beheaded him. It was to antici- 
pate, he told the king, the clemency of the royal mind, 
that he had taken upon him, without consultation, to 
make this example ; necessary to let the neglectful Omrahs 
know, that want of vigour was hardly less criminal than 
want of loyalty ; and that, as meritorious services would be 
amply rewarded, so no failure in duty should pass with 
impunity. The prince, whatever were his thoughts, 
thanked the regent for the care he bestowed upon his 
person and government. 

The brave Himu made the necessary dispositions for 
encountering the imperial army. The contending parties 
arrived in presence of one another in the neighbourhood 
of Paniput. The Moguls, who had been reinforced on the 
march, fought with great constancy, and the enemy were 
thrown into disorder. Himu advanced, conspicuous on a 
towering elephant, and endeavoured by his example to re- 
animate his troops. He was shot with an arrow through 
the eye; and his followers, believing him killed, endea- 
voured to save themselves by retreat. Himu drew the 
eye out of the socket with*the arrow; and continued the 
fight wirh unabated constancy. But the driver of his 
elephant seeing a mortal blow aimed at himself, offered to 
direct the animal wherever he should be desired.' Upon 
this, Himu was surrounded and taken. 

Wien the battle ended, he was brought into the pre- 

I Thlsis indistinct: Perishta’s occotmt Is, Shah KooUyKhon, (one of Akhar’s 
officers.) levelled his hmce nt the driver, vrho, in order to *ave hit own life, 
pointed to his master, and promised Shah Koolly Khan, to guide the elephant 
■wherever he directed: he accordingly, it -would seem, drove the animal amongst 
a body of Athar’a horse.— W. 
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scnco of Akbar, almost expiring with bis wounds. B}Tam, BOOK HI. 
addressing the king, told liim it would bo a moritorioua ciiaimv. 

action tp kill that dangerous infidol ^^tb his own bands. 

Akbar, in compliance with tbo nd\dco of bis minister, 1557-00. 
drew bis sword, but only touching with it gently tbo bead 
of bis gallant captive, bui-st into tears. This movement 
of generous comixassion ^vas answered by tbo minister 
with a look of stem disapprobation ; and vritb one blow 
of bis sabre bo stnick tbo bead of tbo prisoner to tbo 
ground. 

Tliis important \nctory restored tranquillity to the prin- 
cipal part of Akbar’s dominions. It is true, that in tbo 
same 3 ’car tbo invasion of a Persian arni}^ under tbo 
nepbow of Tamasp, rendered that princo for a time master 
of Kandahar. And tbo late pretended oraporor Sokunder 
advanced into tbo western provinces, and made the go- 
vernor fly to Lahore, But tbo imperial standards were 
carried with cxi>edition towarcls the Indus ; Sekundcr was 
cooped up in a fort ; when, oflcring to surrender tbo placo 
and all bis pretensions, be was permitted to retire into 
Bengal, and Akbar returned to Lahore. 

The overbearing pretensions of an imperious, though 
useful servant, and tbo spirit of a bigb-mindocl, though 
generous soverol^i, could not long bo reconciled. Jliitual 
jealousies and discontents arose ; tbo minister used bis 
power with cruelty to deliver himself from those who 
stood in bis way ; bo increased, by that means, tbo disgust 
of bis master ; yet bo contrived for a time to prcsoiwo 
himself in x>ower, by occupying the mind of tbo king with 
military preparation and action. An expedition, which ‘ 
ended Bucccssfully, was planned against Qualior, at that 
time a placo of tbo highest importance. In tbo same 
3 *car, ono of Akbaris generals subdued all the country 
about Jonpoor and Benares, hitherto retained by tbo 
Omrabs who bad derived their power from tbo gift or the 
weakness of the late princes of tbo Afghan or Patau 
dynasty. Operations wore commenced against Mahvn, 
possessed b}' another of those Omrabs. But all this busi- 
ness and success soivod only to retard, not provont, tbo 
fall of tbo minister. When tbo ro^^al car was found open 
to accusations against tbo harsh and domineering B^Tani, 
courtiers wero not wanting to fill it. IIo was secititl}’ 
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book IIL chftrgcci 'vriih dosigns liostilo to the iKjrson and govem- 
cuAV. mont of tbo Shah *, and tho mind of Akhar, though firm, 

— - ^vas not unmoved by imputations against tho man ho dis- 

i5C0, liked, however destitute of facts to support them. After 
somo irresolution and apprehension, a proclamation was 
issued to announce that Akbar had taken upon himself 
tho government ; and that henceforth no mandates hut his 
wore to bo obeyed. Byram, who had shown so much re- 
solution when serving his master, was full of indecision 
when called u23on to act for himself. The sovereign ad- 
vised him to make a voyage to Mecca. At one time By- 
ram proceeded to ohoy ; at another time ho resolved to 
render himself independent in some of the provinces 
which Akbar had not yet subdued ; and at another time 
conceived the design of seizing and governing the Punjab 
itself. He attempted arms, but met with no suppoi-t ; 
and, driven to his lost resource, implored the clemency of 
his master. Akbar hastened to assure him of forgiveness, 
and invited him to his presence. ‘Wben the unfortunate 
Byram presented himself with all the marks of humilia- 
tion, and bursting into tears, threw himself on his face at 
the foot of the throne, Akbar lifted him up with his own 
hand, and setting him in his former place at the head of 
the Omrahs, K the noble Byram,” said he, “ loves a mili- 
tary life, he shall obtain the govemmenf* of a province in 
which his glory may appear ; if he chooses rather to re- 
main at court, the henefector of our family shaR he dis- 
tinguished by our favours ; but should devotion engage 
the soul of Byram to make a voyage to the holy city, he 
'shall be provided and escorted in a manner suitable to hia 
dignity ” Byram, desiring leave to repair to Mecca, re- 
ceived a splendid retinue and allowance ; but in his jms- 
sage through Quzerat, on Afghan chief, whose father he 
had formerly slain in battle, pretending salutation, stabbed 
hhn with a dagger, and killed him on the spot. 

In the year 1560, a son of the late Shah Mohammed, 
who had found means to raise 40,000 horse, advanced with 
a design to recover the province of Jonpoor. The generals 
of Akbar, who had the province in charge, vanquished 
hjTYi with the forces under their command. Presuming, 
however, on their services or strength, they delayed re- 
wntting the plunder. Akbar went towards them without 

0 IXXi, 
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a moment’s delay ; upon ^vhicli they made haste to meet BOOK III. 
him with the spoils. He accepted their obedience; jiraised cuap. jv. 

their valour ; ^and bcsto^vcd on them magniOcent gifts. 

This is a s|>ecimcn of the behaviour of Akbar to his 
OinraliK Their proncncss to seize every' opportunity of 
disobedience ho restrained by prompt and vigorous inter- 
ference ; seldom punished their back\\'ardncss ; but always 
bestowed on their services honour and renown, 

Hussun, the governor of Ajmcre, made some progress in 
subduing several forts in that hilly country', yet held by 
Hindu llajas. The general, sent to reduce Molwa, had 
carried on the war in that pronneo with so much success 
as to drive the pretended king out of his dominions. Ho 
fled, however, to tlic sovereigns of Kandesh and Bcrar ; 
from whom he received such cfTcctual support as to be 
able to defeat the anuy of the impcriid general, which he 
pursual to the vicinit}' of Agra. Akbar gave commission 
to Abdallali, the UslM}k, governor of Kalpy, a city and 
]irovinco on the Jumna, to prosecute the war ; and by him 
Aros Hal^va annexed to the ^logul dominions. About the 
same time the Giekers, those restless tribes of Hindus, who 
so often from their mountains disturbed tbe obedience of 
the upper provinces, were miited under a warlike chiefs and 
assumed the appearance of a formidable enemy. They 
were attacked with the usual vigour of .^Vkhar's govern- 
ment ; and compelled to receive, though of their own 
nation, a sovereign named for them by the iloguls. 

Xotwithstanding the virtues of Aihar’s administration, 
the spirit of rebellion, inberent in the principles of Indian 
despotism, lefi him hardly a moment's tranquillity, during 
the whole course of a long and prosperous reigm Hussun 
revolted in Ajmere, and gained a victory over the imperial 
troops who were sent to oppose him. HnVimj brother of 
Akbar, a weak man, the governor of Kabul, began to act as 
an independent prince. A slave of his, approaching the 
king *rrhi]e marching with his troops, let ny an arrow wHch 
wo'jnded him in the shoulder. Abdalla, the Usbek, ia:.rter 
of Ifalwa, believed himself so strong, and the krnz. j^ressed 
by reV:!]:on in various quarters, so weak, that he might 
a throne forhimselL He coirtri red artfmy iosnread 
a rumom, that the Shnh had cccrLrarted a genenJ hatmd of 
the WhehK In Lis service, ana meditated Ihsdr dertructioru 
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JIOOK in* Tins gained over Sokundcr and Ibrahim, the governors of 
oiiAr. n'. two of tho eastern provinces. Asaph, who held the govern- 

— - niont of Korah, had obtained great wealth by subduing 

15C0-80. find plundering a rajaship or Hindu kingdom, between 
Borar and Bengal, which till this time had escaped the 
ravage of a Mohammedan conqueror.' Not wishing to part 
with any of this wealth and influence, ho joined with the 
rebels, in hopes of being able to defy tho imperial power. 
Even ZemauD, tho captain-gonoral of the empire, and his 
brother Bahadur, two chiefs of great power and renown, 
joined the enemies of Akbar, and hoped to raise themselves 
on the ruins of the king. 

Akbar, whom neither exertion nor danger dismayed, op- 
posed himself to his enemies with an activity, which often 
repaired the deficiencies of prudence. It would be tedious 
to follow minutely a series of expeditions, so much the 
same, to subdue one rebellious chieftain after another. 
Akbar had made considerable progress in reducing tho 
eastern provinces to obedience, when he learned that 
Hakim, governor of Kabul,- in hopes of advantage from his 
absence, had advanced towards Lahore. The tranquillity 
of the northern provinces, whoso inhabitants were hardy 
and warlike, was always regarded by Akbar as worthy of 
more watchful solicitude than that of the east, where the 
people were effeminate and more easily subdued. Leaving 
therefore the reduction of the Usbek rebels still incom- 
plete, he hasted towards Lahore ; and surprising his 
brother by the celerity of his appearance, he rendered op- 
position hopeless, and crushed the rebellion in its bud. 
In the mean time, the Usbeks increased their army, and 
extended their conquests. Tho expeditious movements of 
Akbar left them little time to enjoy their advantages. 

' This is a very ungnTlont mode of passing over an Instance of female heroism 
highly celebrated In tho Hindu annals. The district In Question Tvas Gnrra. or 
Gnrr^ ^Innd^.then nnder U\e re^ncy of a queen-mothtr.Dnrganti.or Dur« 
gavati. Upon the incursion of the ilohammedans, she led her forces in person 
against the invaders ; a sanguinary conflict ensued, tho event of Trhlch was 
long dcrahtfnljTintU the queen, who was mounted on an elephant, was disabled 
hj' a wound from an arrow In her eye. Her troops then gave way, and fearing 
to fall into the bands of the vlctora, borgavati snatched a dagger from the girdle 
of tho elephant- driver, and stabbed herself. The story Is told by Ferishta, and 
is continued by an Inscripticm found at Gnrra Mnndala, and tranriated by Cap- 
tain Fell. As. Res. XV. 427.— W. 

3 It was Akbar’s brother Mohammed HnkeeinMina,whohad been driven out 
of Kabul by S oilman Mlria, and who endeavoured to obtain unauthorised pos- 
se^on of Lahore, as on equivalent.— W. 
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Having returned with a recruited army, he came to an BOOK III. 
action with the combined forces of the insurgents, and ciiap. iv. 

gained a great victory, which effectually quashed the re- ^ 

hellion in the east 1660-80. 

■llie unsettled state of the province of Malwa soon re- 
quired the royal presence. Among other measures for 
the secure possession of that important district, he ad- 
vanced to the attack of Chi tore, ‘ a fort of great natiual 
strength, situated in a mountainous and difficult part of 
the province, inhabited by HLindus, who had been frequently 
subdued, by the more powerful of the Mohammedan princes, 
but had as often revolted when the reins of government 
were held by a feeble hand. After an obstinate resistance, 

Chitore was taken. Bantampore, in the Arraborree hiUs, 
in the province of Ajmere, was also a hill-fort, of great 
strength, which had often been taken from the Hindus, 
and os often recovered. Having reduced Rantampore, as 
well as Callinger, another stronghold of similar description 
and importance, in the same i-ange of mountains,=*^he di- 
rected his attention to Guzerat. 

This was one of the provinces the governor of which, 
during the decline of the Patan or Afghan dynasty, had as- 
sumed independence ; and it had been governed os a sepa- 
rate kingdom for a ninnber of years. After a time it had 
fallen into the same confusion, which seems the common 
fate of Asiatic sovereignties whether great or smolL The 
Omrahs became too powerful for the sovereign ; the dif- 
ferent districts or governments assumed independence ; 
and the royal power was reduced to a shadow. In this 
situation the province offered but little resistance to Akbar ; 
the different leaders, who felt their inferiority, courted 
favour by hastening submission. Hussun, in Ajmere, was 
able to take the field with on army ; but os the king was 
now at leisure to push the war against him, he was driven 
from the province, and, with the remains of his army, fled 
to the Punjab. Attacked by a warlike tribe of the inhabi- 
tants, he was there taken prisoner, delivered up to the 
governor of Multan, and by him put to death. No sooner 

* The particulars of thli capture are nxirratcd by Tod. Aunnla of Mewxin, i. 

326.<-W. 

3 Tlierc is no range of mountains In this part of India. Callnjcr, and some 
other oleTfttlons of a like character, ore detached Mia springing abruptly from 
a plain, — W. 

VOL. n. 





insToitv or kuitish iNniA. 


lunic'l liin b.ir): on nu7/'ml, flmfi ^9Jnf' ofUi^ 
^ (iirliiilMut cliiVfH nnrii^^'S nnd pn^ptirr tlin 

, ;nr iiJH of r<"*inlrttirr. 1’h»^ niiny rw^oii v.um ijtjv; com!n«*nr’^ d, 

wlo'M the f'rcftt firfiiy wan tinahV* to iriovo ; \mt AUnr, 
K-cttn|: ft ?<r:inll iKidy of cavalry, pursued hin vraj* with the 
t*xj>cditioii to (Jn/emi, faiq>n«od the rclndn irr the 
luidMl of their j»reparationH ; ofTcred them lnUh» uotvrith- 
ftlandiii;: (he inferiority of lu'n force, and, contrary to nil 
prudential calculation, gained n victory, which ontabliMlud 
liin nulliority in Gu7orat. 

TIjo province of li^uignl i>aid n tiorninal mrhrni««ion to 
the throne of Delhi, Imt during f^evend roigim liarl been 
virtually indL’jiendcnt, After the oilier province^ of t)io 
cm])irc wore n;duccd to inoro ffubMlnnlial obc<lience, it v/as 
not likedy that grounds of quarrel would long fail to bo 
laid between Akbar nnd the King of Bengal. Tlie governor 
or Subahdar of Otulo being onlered, ancontigunun, to begin 
o])OmtionH against him, had gained noinc important advan- 
tages, and besieging Patna, when be was joined by the 
Slmh. Tho ]icng;U chief, Rceing no chance of aucccs'^, 
ofTcTod tenns of nccominwlation. Aklmr conncnlcd to en- 
gage for InH life, but demanded that every thing else should 
bo loft to luH clemency ; to ajiaro, however, tho blood of 
their subjects, lie ofTcred to decide their disputes by j>er- 
Hoirnl combat. In the following night tho Bengal chief 
went secretly down the river in a heat, and his troops im- 
mediately evacuated tho city. Akbar r»'tumcd to Agra ; 
and tho governor of Oude, to whoso jurisdiction Patna v.*as 
annexed, was ordered to coniploto tho reduction of BengaL 
Tlio vanquisbod sovcrtdgn was allowed to retain Orissa. 
But, unfortunately for him, tho ZoinindarH of Bengal sliU 
adhered* to Ins interests, and speedily nssemblc<l n con- 
sidorablo army for his restoration, ITaving put himself at 
tho head of this armament, ho was taken prisoner, nnd, in 
tho abscnco of Akbar, put to death in cold blood, uj>oii tho 
field, 

Bor a short space, Akbar now' enjoyed tranquillity nnd 
obcdiouco throughout his oxtonsivo empire; and wisely 
mado use of tho inton'al to visit and inspect its so vend 
provinces. Soon wos ho recalled to his former troubles 
and exertions, Tho recently subdued Bengal furnished ft 
variety of diacontented spirits, who again appeared in 
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anns ; and his brother, in luibnl, marched against Lahore. BOOK in. 
Akbar never allowed disobedience in the upper provinces chap.iv. 

to gain strength by duration. He hastened to Lahore, 

overcame his brother, followed him close to Kabul, and re- 
ceivcd a message from the vanquished prince, imploring 
forgiveness, Akbar, with his usual generosity, which was 
often inconsiderate, and cost him dear, replaced him in his 
government. 

The peace of Bengal was in the mean time restored ; 
but a formidable rebellion broke out in Guzerat, which the 
son of Byram, the late regent, was sent to subdue. He 
was opposed with great obstinacy ; and some power. 

But being a man of talents, he restored the province in 
a little time to obedience, and was rewarded with its go- 
veniment. 

The governor of KAbul, the king’s brother, died. The 
state of the upper provinces seemed upon that occasion to 
require the presence of Akbar, and he marched towards 
the Punjab. Here he projected the conquest of Kashmere, 
and despatched on army for that purpose. The season 
being ill-chosen and provisions failing, that army foimd 
itself unequal to the enterprise. Akbar, however, was not 
willing to be ‘foiled : he despatched a second army ; and 
the conquest was made with little opposition. Soon after 
this, the Governor of Kandahar, a province which hitherto 
had paid but a nominal submission to the Mogul throne, 
unable to defend himself against his rebellious brothers, 
and theUsbeks,who had now rendered themselves masters 
of Transoxiana and Bactrio, and were formidable neigh- 
boms to the northern provinces of Hindustan, offered to • 
dehver up his government to Akbar ; and received that of 
Multan in exchange. 

Akbar, who now beheld himself master, from the moun- 
tains of Persia, and Tartary, to the confines of the Deccan, 
began to cast the eyes of ambition on that contiguous land. 

He gave directions to his governors, in the provinces near- 
est the Deccan, to prepare as numerous armies as possible ; 
and to omit no opportunity of extending the empire. He 
despatched ambassadors to the kingdoms of the Deccan, 
more with a design to collect information, than to settle 
disputes. And at lost a great army, under Mirza,' the son 

' inrza was Ws title ; Ua name was Abdool Hulieera, bnt he was ccmmonly 
called Mlria KUan ; ho was also entitled Khan-khonan.— W. 
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0 had reduced Guzerat^ inarched in execution 
it of unprovoked aggression, and unprincipled 


^^0 already observed the circumstances which 
ihe first establishment of a Mohammedan empire 
)eccan 5 and it will now be necessary to recount 
/shortly the events which intervened from the death of Alla 
Bhamanee, in the year 1357, to the invasion of Akbar in 
1593.^ Alla was succeeded by his son Mohammed, who 
reigned seventeen years, and carried on successful wars 
against the Rajas of Telingana and Beejanuggiu*,^ a city on 
the Tummedra or Toombuddra, the most southern branch 
of the Eastna or Krishna, and at that time the capital of a 
considerable kingdom.* He stript these sovereigns of part 
of their dominions, and rendered them tributary for the 
rest. A circumstance is recorded by the historian, which 
indicates but a thin population in that part of India. The . 
number of lives which were destroyed by his wars was 
computed at near 500,000, among whom was the natural 
proportion of both sexes, and of all ages ; for Indian wars 
spare neither sex nor age : And by this loss, the regions of 
the Carnatic, says the historian, were so laid waste, that 
they did not recover their natural population for several 
kemms, or revolutions of ten years : yet they hod never 
before been more than slightly overrun ^1^ a foreign in- 
vader ; and the virtues or vices of Hindu policy were here 
to be traced in their natural effects.'* Mujahid, the son of 


^ For the sncceedlng sketch of the history of the Mohannuedoii sovereigntlesln 
the Deccan, Ferishta^s History of the Deccan, translated by Captain Jonathan 
Scott, and Wilks’s Historical Sketches of the Sooth of India, hare been the 
prlnc^al guides. 

2 Called Blanagar,.in the common maps, and Vljeyanuggtir by Col. WUks. 
Bijannggnr -was but a modem povrer. In the South of India, nnd had risen npon 
the mins of the Bajaship of Wamnknl. Historical Sketches, by Col. Wilks, 
ch. I. 

* Col. Wilks thinks that the '^hole of the South of India, (i. e. India to the 
south of the Klstna,) had for aconsiderahle space of time been comprised in the 

- empire of Yi^eyannggnr. Ibid. p. 20. After the min of the Raja^p of Wa- 
runknl, when was the time for such an aggrandisement? 

* The premises are not of a character to warrant this condoslon. It fs 
not tme of ‘ Indian’ wars, whether Mohammedan or Hlndn, that they “ spare 
neither age nor sex;” and, if the number be correctly stated. It conslsta for 
the most part of adult males, killed In battle, or in the sack of cities. It is not 
very Ukefy, howemr, that the number ta statistically precise, nor can the 
facts be admitted without farther scrutiny ; for, either the dates or names 
are irrccoucfleahie with the authentic records of the Bijnagar kings as pre- 
served in Inscriptions. Cat. Mackentie Collection, Introd. 130, and As. Res- 
vol. XX. p. 1. If at all correct, the Injury to the country, howeror, and 
consequent depopulation, was not the result only of the numbers slain, bnt 
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jrolmmmocl, was nssassmatcd by bis unde afUr r;i"n,H5s onAr.iv. 

tbreo years. The munloror, Daood, placed binu-df on tl,e- 

throuc,but lost his own life by assassination, after a Tnoiitb 
and five days. Of Alla, the first of the Babniance Bovcr< iVn 
the youngest son was still alive, and bad passed bis life in 
con fin omen t during tbo intormodiato reigns. By the in- 
trigues of tho Hamm, ho was now acknowledged as Kin:r 
and spent a mild and prudent reign of nineteen 3’carH in 
almost uninterrupted tranquillit}'. His eldest son Ghcauso 
succccilod him ; but, having affronted one of his TurTdsh 
Ommhs, who disguised his resentment the more effectually 
to secure his revenge, ho lost his throne and his eyes, after 
a reign of little more than a month ; and his brother Shums 
was made to possess it in his stead. 

Shums was but fifteen j’cai's of ago : and Avas a jmsive 
instnimont in tho hands of tlio Turk. Of Daood, however 
tho usurper, who had enjoyed roj-nlty a month, several sons 
remained, who, under the odium attending tlio present 
state of tho government^ conccivotl hopes of profit inir bv 
tho usurpation of their father. By an alternation offered 
and artifice, they secured tho pennons of the king and his 
minister, after a reign of only five months and seven davs, 
and one of the brothers, by name Firoze, took possession 
of the throne. Ho reigned upwnnls of five and t wcutv years ; 
and is tho most celebmtcd of all tho sovereigns of the Dec- 
can. Ho was engaged in a variety of wars vith the Hindu 
Bajas ; but his acquisitions in point of territory were in- 


of llio ra\ comraIttc<t ; tho effect^ of which tn : 
«>inc tlino rlslhlo ; or^ rather, MmOar efrc:i 3 r 

hy similar ennse^ ; ni, up to the time the I ht wr 
Interval had been one ot continnal tl- ' 

desolate condition wlilch Kcri«>htnnotIcc<,ntn-. , 

much more recent occurrences; Bijnarirtir i — 
j-can before, by tlio combined arms vf C* ii-rr 
had been destroyed and tlic country U:<; 7^1 

applies to this season, If to any, and th^-r 7 *-v^ : 1: 
tho whole Intermediate time : wt }a^‘ ' t}: 

liljnapir, ninety j-cars before hii rirc : ^ 

tlien from whotc\cr blows It had »rrr c 
early European traveller*, as trr' r ' 
tlio besinninp of the sixteenth 

describes It a* n city of com^ierx'^* tr*-*:. v- 

tbout'h declining munarchT. Jh ‘ 

imniomus body of foot. liinrx? , C Z f- V • -- 

XX. p. 3. There Is no reopen, 

os^crtlont of tlio ilohamrr^iix wr 

imputation, as the 

ment.—W, 


I^Tc f*r 
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BOOK III, of^iderablo. His endeavours to secure the succession to 
rv. destruction of a brother of his ovm, vrhoso 

1598 talents excited his fears, involved the last months 

of his reign in trouble. But finding his efforts ineffectual 
he submitted to necessity, and appointing his brother suc- 
cessor, died in a fevr days. • 

The now sovereign, Ahmed, was a man of talents ; go- 
verned with moderation and prudence ; and enjoyed a 
prosperous reign of twelve years and two months. He 
overthrew the Baja of Warunkul, and added the city of 
Telingona to his dominions. The governors who, during 
the decline of the Afghan or Patan dynasty of Delhi, had 
assumed independence in the provinces of Molwa, Kondesh, 
and Quzerat, were now sovereigns, whose contiguity failed 
not to produce occasions of discord. At different times 
Ahmed was engaged in war with all those princes, but 
without any memorable result. He enlarged and beautified 
the city of Beder, which he called Ahmodabad, and re- 
moved to it the seat of government from Kalburga. 
Toward the conclusion of his reign he projected a partition 
of his kingdom among his sons. His acquisitions in Berar, 
with some contiguous districts, he assigned to Mahmood ; 
he gave Teb'ngana to Daood ; and sent Aiese princes to 
take possession of their shares. His two remaining sous 
AH a and Mohammed were destined to succeed him as col- 
leagues on the throne of Koolburga, 

They ascended the throne without opposition ; but Mo- 
hammed, dissatisfied with the share of power which his 
brother allowed him, was soon excited to rebel He was 
defeated, and treated with generosity by Alla. Their bro- 
ther Daood having just died in Telingana, Mohammed was 
appointed governor of that kingdom, where he devoted 
himself to his pleasures, and lived in peace. Alla was at 
various times attacked, by the Baja of Beejanuggur in the 
south, and the kings of Guzerat, Kandesh, and Malwa, in 
the north j but defended himself with success. He sent 
on army to invade Malabar, which at first gained advan- 
tages, but being artfully drawn into a difficult recess of 
that mountainous and woody country, vus almost totally 
destroyed. After a reign of nearly twenty-four years, he 
was succeeded by his son Humayoon, who meeting with 
opposition and rebellion, gave reins to the ferocity of a 
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^^olcnt mind ; but diod, or 'R'Os assassinated, it is imcortain BOOK III. 
which, after a roigu of a little more than three years. His chat. iv. 

oldest son, Nizam, was only eight years of ngo at his ac- 

cession ; but the reins of government wore directed by the 
queon-motlior, a woman of talents, and though the Sur- 
rounding sovereigns endeavoured to avail thomsolvo^ of 
the weakness of a minority, and the king of Malwa pene- 
trated to the very capital, ho was repulsed, and the I^h- 
nianco empire remained entire. Nizam died in little nioro 
than two years after his father, when the crown devolved 
upon his second brother Mohammed, who was then in his, 
ninth year. The abilities of the queen-mother, and of a 
faithful minister, conducted the state in safety through 
the difficulties and dangoi-s of a second minority ; and 
Llohammcd, displa}nng, when ho grow up,' considerable 
talents for government, enjoyed prosperity for a number 
of years ; took part of Orissa, and the island of Goa ; and 
thus extended his dominion from soa to sea. At last, 
however, the jealous rivals of the minister fotj:ed an aeou- 
sation, which they 25resonted to the king at an artful 
moment, and surprised him into a sudden order for his 
destruction, Mohammed soon discovered, and soon re- 
pented, his fatal mistaka The ambitious Omrahs, whom 
the vigilance and talents of the minister had restrained 
began immediately to encroach on the royal authority. 
j\roharamod died within a year of the execution of his mi- 
nister, ha\dng languished both in mind and body, from the 
day of that unfortunate and criminal act. 

His son ^lahmood ascended the throne of the Deccan 
in the twelfth year of his ago. The contentions of the 
Omrahs now filled the state with disorder. The sovor^igu 
himself disifiayed no talents for government, and wiis a 
slave to his indolence and pleasures. After plotting and 
struggling for several j^’cars, four of the great Omrahs de- 
clared themselves independent of their several govern- 
ments ; and a fifth, who remained at the court, reduced the 
X:)Owor of the sovereign to a shadow, and rtiled in his 
name. Mahmood’s nominal sovereignty lasted for thirty- 
seven years; during which the Deccahee empire was di- 
vided into five several kingdoms ; that of Beejapor^ or 
Yisiapore, founded by Esuff Adil Khan ; that of Ahrued- 
nugger, founded by Ahmed Nizam Behoroo ; that of Berar 
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BOOK HI. founded by Ummad al Mulk; that of Qolconda, founded 
CHAP. rv\ by Koottub al Mulk ; their respective governors ; and that 

— of Ahmedabad Bedor, founded by Ameer Bereed, vrho 

1603 . rendered himself master of the person and throne of his 
master, and retained the provinces which had not been 
grasped by the other usurpers. This revolution, after being 
several years in progress, was consummated about the year 
1526. in p^rpeiml 

wars with one another, with the Raja of Beejanuggur, -and 
with the Sultan of Guzerat, who was so powerful as to hold 
in a species of subjection the Sultans of both !Malwa and 
Kandesh. A temporary union of the Shahs of Beejapore, 
Golconda, and Ahmednug^r, in 1664, enabled them to 
subvert the empire of Beejanuggur, and reduce the power 
. of its chief to that of a petty Raja. The kingdom of Be- 
der, which had fallen to the share of Ameer Berced, was 
conquered during the reign of his grandson ; and its terri- 
tories, which were not large, were dmded among the other 
usurpers of the Bahmenee dominions. A similar fate 
awaited the portion of 'Dmmad, which consisted of the 
southfem part of Berar; it subsisted os a kingdom only 
four generations ; and was annexed to his dominions by 
the l^g of Ahmednugger in the year 1674. The Deccan 
was, therefore, at the time when its invasion was pro- 
jected by the Moguls, divided among the sovereigns of 
Beejapore, Ahmednuggur, and Golconda. At the time 
when the Bahmenee empire of the Deccan was first divid- 
ed into separate kingdoms, the Portuguese began their 
conquests on the coast of Malabai’, and took possession of 
the ishmd of Gk»a. 

In addition to the army which Akbar had despatched 
imder Mirza Khan towards the Deccan, he" sent orders to 
his son Moradjtowhom he had committed the government 
of Guzerat, to join him with 611 his forces : Mirza had al- 
ready been reinforced with the troops of Malwa, governed 
by another son of the Emperor, and by six thousand horse 
belonging to the king of Kandesh, who had endeavoured, 
by submission, to avert the ruin which resistance would' 
ensure. The combined army marched upon Ahmednug- 
gur, to which they laid siega The place was defended 
with great bravery, till provisions began to fail in the Mo- 
gul army, when the generals opened a negotiation, and 
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agreed, upon condition of receiving Berar, to raise the BOOK III, 
siege of Admednuggur, and evacuate the kingdom. The chap. rv. 

pain felt by the king at the loss of Berar soon prompted 

him to an effort for its recovery. His army fought a drawn 
battle with the Moguls. The resolution and ardour of 
Mirza led him to renew the engagement on the following 
day, when ho defeated indeed the enemy, but was so weak- 
ened by his loss, os to be unable to pursue the fugitives, 
or to improve his victory, Mirza vus soon after recalled. 

In his absence the Ahmednuggur arms gained some advan- 
tages ; and the Mogul interests declined. But in 1598 
Mirza was restored to the army in the Deccan, to which 
the Emperor proceeded in person. Ahmednuggur was 
again besieged ; and at last compelled to open its gates. 

The territory of Ahmednuggur was fonned into a province 
of the Mogul empire ; and its government confeired upon 
Danial, one of the sons of Akbar. The Emperor did not 
long survive these new acquisitions. He returned to Agra, 
and died in the fifty-second year of his reign. 

At the time of the death of this successful prince, his 
great empire was divided into fifteen vice-royalties, called 
Subohs ; each governed immediately by its own viceroy 
called Subahdar. The names of the Subahs were Allaha- 
bad, Agra, Oude, Ajmere, Guzerat, Bahar, Bengal, Delhi, 

Kabul, Lahoi-e, Multan, Malwo, Berar, Kandesh, andAh- 
mednugger.' 

Shah Tom asp, the second in the line of the Sophis, held 
the sceptre of Persia till the twentieth year of the reign 
of Akbar; when there was a rapid succession of sevei'al 
princes, most of whom were cut off by violence. During 
these disorderly reigns, the Dsbeks made dangerous in- 
roads upon the easteni provinces of Persia, and even 
threatened the security of the northern provinces of In- 
dia. At the time of the death of Akbar, Shah Abbas the 
Great was upon the throng a prince who made both his 
neighbours and his subjects tremble at his name. 

Selim was the only surviving son of Akbar ; but even 
this fortunate circumstance did not save him from a rival. 

Selim’s' own son Khosroo was destined to supersede his 
father, by Azim Kbfin^ whose daughter was the wife, and 
by Baja Man Sing, whose sister was the mother of Khos- 
1 Aj een Akbeiy, li. 2. 



tvj nisTORV OF jmrrrsrr i.vdia. 

TjOOK hi. wrf' nuMn! \o ilio fiml mnV of Omrah^t, by tbii titlc=? of 
riMT. )v*. Aolihftd Klmn, find Afjojdi Jab ; but llicir ino<lasty and 
' — virtnc.H reconciled nil men to tlieir Hudden elevation ; and 

1^*1- Hiougb (lio CTn}>cror, naturally volupUiotiH, ^vfL^ now -with- 
drawn from bininc.'is by tbo clianns of bis wife, tlio nfiairs 
of Uio empire were conducted with viiplanco, pnidoncc, 
and HuccesH ; and tbo administration of Kbaja Aiass was 
long rcincml)Crcd in India, as a pcrifxl of justice and 
]>rospority, 

Tbo Afghans broke from their mountains into tbc pro- 
vince of Kabul, in tbo sixth year of tbc reign of Jcbatigir ; 
but an army was collected with expedition, and drove 
them back to tlieir fastnesses with great slaughter. About 
tbo same time, one insurrection was raised in tbo province 
of Bengal, and another in that of Ealmr. But tbc sjirings 
of tbo government were strong ; and both were speedily 
suppressed. 

More serious bostilit}* began in Odipore, a mountainous 
district lying between Ajinero and ^falwn, the prince of 
which, though ho had acknowledged subjection to the 
^lobammcdans, yet, protected by bis mountains, bad never 
been actuall}' subdued. Amur Singh, the present Bana or 
prince of Odipore, attacked and defeated the imperial 
troops iu ICandcsb. Purver, the second son of the Em- 
peror, at the head of 30,000 horse, was sent to take the 
command of all the troops on the borders of the Deccan, 
and to oppose him. But Amar Singh was no contemptible 
foe, possessing great authority among his countrymen, and 
the obedience of a great proportion of the jicoplo called 
Malirattas, who inhabited the mountains on the south- 
west, adjoining those of Odipore. Dissensions prevailed 
among the Omrahs of the imperial army, which the youth 
and easy character of Purvez made him unable to repress. 
Encompassed with difficulties, and fain to i-e treat, he was 
pursued with loss to Ajmerc. Purvez was rc'callcd ; a tem- 
porary general was sent to take charge of the army ; the 
Emperor himself prepared to march to Ajmerc, whence he 
despatched his third son Khumira, to prosecute the war. 
Khumim entered the mountains with a force which 
alarmed the Hindus, and induced the Rana after a few 
losses to offer terms of accommodation. It suited the 
views of Khurrum to show liberality on this occasion, and 
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to conclude the wnr Ti\*ith despatch. Peace ^Vils ofTcctcd ; BOOK IIL 
and Sultan Idmrmm returned to his father, ^Yith n vast chap. iv. 

increase of reputation and favour at the expense of Pur- 

\cZr who Icfl^ notwithstanding, governor of Kandash, 
and lived in royal state at his capital Burrahanporo.* 

It was at the time of which wo arc now speaking, that 
Sir Tlionias Boo arrived at Surat, ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. In his way to tho imperial presence, ho repaired 
to Burrahanporo, to pay his rosjujcls to tho Prince, and 
solicit permission for his countrymen to establish a factory 
in his province. Purvez, whoso good-natuio, nffability, 
and taste, were better fitted for display, than his facility, 
indolence, and diflidcnce, for the duties of goverument, re- 
ceived tho European messenger \sdth magnificouco and 
distinction. From Burrahani>orc, Sir Thomas rcimired to 
Ajmere, where the Emperor still remained. Jcliangir was 
flattered by the compliments and solicitations of a distant 
monarch. But the rude court of India was not a place 
whero the powers of an ambassador could be exerted with 
much effccU 

In tho year 1G15, disturbances arose both in Gmtcrat 
and Kabul. In the most inaccessible parts of Guzerat 
lived a race of men, known by the name of Koolics, who 
exercised perpetual depredations and cruelties upon the 
inhabitants of the ojmju and cultivated districts. The 
cuonniiics of this people had lately risen to nn extraordi- 
nary height, when Jehangir issued a sanguinary order for 
the utter oxtiq)ation of the race. Man}- were slaughtered ; 
the rest hunted to their mountains and deserts. Kabul 
\vas again overrun by tho Afghans, who issued from tho 
mountains adjoining that province on the north. But tho 
Subahdar, collecting an army, overcame them in battle, 
and drove them back to tboir own country. 

Tho provinces of the south were still unquioh Purvez 
was engaged in a war wnth tho princes of tho Deccan, 
which, from tho dissensions and treachery of his Orarahs, 
was not successful, and encouraged tho Bana of Odiporo 

to draw his neck from tho yoke of obedience.” The hopes 
of the Emperor wore again cast upon his younger son ; and 
though his counsellors set before him the danger of send- 
ing the younger to supersede tho elder, be made light of 

* Written also Brajnporc, and Boorhanpore. 
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lory order follo^nng hia apolog}*, Molifibot resolved to obey. ROOK III. 
Five iliouM\tul llnjjnitjs ^v)lo bud aerved 'svilh liim in tho ciiAr. iv. 

imperial army, oitered themselves for his escort. 'When 

Mohuhet niiproachcd the imperial camp, he was ordered 
to atop, till lie should account for tho revenues of llcngal, 
and tho jdundcr acquired in tho recent battle. ^lohfibot, 
deeply aflcctcil ;\Tth this injurious treatment, sent his own 
Bondn-law to the Emperor to re 1)1*08011 1 his lo^ulty, and ex- 
pose the injuslico of his enemies. His son-in -law was seized 
in the royal square, stript of his clothes, bastinndood, 
covered with mgs, placed backwanls on a horse of tho most 
miserable description, and sent out of tho camp amid tho 
shouts and insults of tho rabblo. Mohfibct separated his 
retinue from tho camp, and resolved to watch his oppor- 
tunity. Next moniing, tho royal array began to cross the 
bridge whicli lay upon the river del urn, or Bohut, on tho 
road between Lnhoro and Kabul, Tlio greater part of tho 
army had now passed, and tho royal tents were yet un- 
.stnick ; when Molmbct, with two thousand of his Bajputs, 
galloped to tho bridge, and set it on firo. Hastening 
tlicnce, w’ith a fow' followers, to tho royal quarters, ho 
secured tho person of tho Emperor, and convoyed him 
without opposition to his camp. Noor Mahal, in tho mean- 
time, contrived to make her escape. Next day .tVsoph Jali, 
tho "virar, made an obstinate attempt to ford tho river and 
rescue the Emperor ; but was repulsed with great slaughter, 

XJiiable after this to keep the army from dispersing, he tied 
to tho castle of New Hot as on tho Attock, where ho was 
besieged and soon obliged to surrender at discretion, while 
his sister the Sultana fled to Lahore. Tlic Emperor was 
treated by Mohribet with profound respect, assured that 
no infringement of his authority was designed ; that tho 
necessity alone under yrhich tho enemies of ^lohflbct had 
criminally placed him, wnis tho lamented cause of tho 
restraint which his imperial master endured. Tho gener- 
ous i^lohfibot^ who really meant as ho siiokc, was well aw’aro 
that for him there was no security under Johangir, wdiilo 
influenced and directed by Noor Malml. She ^Yas repairing 
to tho Emperor upon bis own request, wdicn mot by an 
escort of ^lohfibot, who, under pretence of guarding, kept 
her a prisoner. Ho accased her immediately of treason 
and other high crimes ; and tho Emperor, on w*hoso feeble 
VOL. II. s 
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thougli bis ambition kno^ no restraint either of nature BOOK III. 
or justice, bis vigour vnll prevent intestine disorders, and ciiAr. iv. 

give power to tbe laws.” Tbe views of Asopb, wbose 

daughter was tbe favourite wife of Shah Jeban, coiTe- 1^28. 
sponded, it seems, with those of Mobflbet : a plan of co- 
operation was concerted at that moment : and Mobflbet, 
with letters from the vizir, retired to the court of the 
Eana of Odipore, to wait for events. 

The death of the prinee Pvwvez, which happened soon 
after, of an apoplexy ; and the death of J ehongir, which 
followed at a short interval, saved the conspirators from 
many difficulties, and probably crimes. It was found, 
when the will of the Emperor was opened, that he had 
named Shahriar, his youngest son, successor ; at the insti- 
gation of the Sultana, whose daughter, by her fii*st hus- 
band, that prince had espoused. As a temporary expe- 
dient^ the vizir placed Dawur Buksh, the son of the late 
prince Khosroo, upon the throne ; but at the same time 
despatched to Mohflbet the concerted signal for commenc- 
ing operations in behalf of Shah Jehon, Asoph conquered 
the troops of Shahriar, and put out his eyes. Shah Jehan 
proceeded towards Agra ; and every obstacle was I'emoved 
by the death of Dawur Buksh, Shah Jehan was pro- 
claimed Emperor of ’the Moguls in the beginning of the 
year 1628. 

Ho began his reign by removing all danger of competi- 
tion. The whole of the mole posterity of the house of 
Timur, with the exception of himself and his sons, were 
despatched by the dagger or the' bow-string. His sons 
were four in number ; Data sumamed Sh6ko, Shuja, Aii- 
rungzeb, and Morad ; the eldest, at this time, thirteen ; 
the youngest, four years of age. Even the daughters of 
Shah Jehan were important actors in the scenes of his 
eventful reign. They were three in number, women of 
talents and accomplishments, as well as beauty. The 
eldest, JehJinara, was her father’s favomite, with a bound- 
less influence over his mind ; lively, generous, open ; and 
attached to her brother Dara, whose disposition corre- 
sponded with her own. The second, Eoshenrai Begum, 
was acute, artful, intriguing, and from conformity of char- 
acter, favoured Aurungzeb. The gentleness of Suria Bflnu, 
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oxhibitod tbo most indocont joy \Yhou assured of his do- BOOK HI. 
struction ; the incasiiro of his terrors^ Avhilo this bravo chap. xv. 

mau \Yas alive. After the conquest of Lodi, tho war in 

the Doccau was littlo olso than a series of i-avagcs. Tho 
princes were able to make little resistance. A dreadful 
famine, from several years of excessive drought, which 
p^o^’ailcd throughout India and a great part of Asia, added 
it-s horrid evils to tho calamities wliich overwhelmed tho 
iixhabitauts of tho Deccan. Tlio princes sued for peace, 
and the Emperor agreed to withdnxw his army, wliioh ho 
now found it difficult to subsist, retaining, as a security for 
good behaviour, tho forts which had fallen into his hands. 

During tho famine, religion had made tho liindus desert 
cultivation, and betake themselves to tho supplications, 

^xenances, and ceremonies, pleasing to their gods. Tho 
calamities which spmug from this act of devotion raised 
tho indignation of Shah Johan. Though no fanatic in his 
own religion, ho pronounced that ** an arm}' of divinities 
who, BO far from benefiting their votaries, led thorn to 
infiict upon themselves worse evils than the wmlh of an 
enemy, Avoro unfit to bo cndxircd in his dominions.” Tho 
Hindus, however, took arms in defence of their gods ; and, 
after some unavailing and unhappy efforts, he desisted, 
declaring, “that a prince who wishes to have subjects 
must take them wdth all tho trumpery and baubles of 
their religion.” 

Tho Portuguese, who had estabhshed themselves at 
Hoogloy, in Bengal, and whoso presumption rose with 
their success, gave displeasure to tho Subahdar. Ho trans- 
mitted a complaint to tho Emiioror. “Expel those idola- 
ters from my dominions,” was tho laconic answer. Tho 
Portuguese defended thomsolvcs bravely. When com- 
pelled to lay down their arms, tho i)rincipal evil which 
they were doomed to suffer, v*as to see their religious 
images broken and destroyed. To this aflair succeed od u 
second I’evolt of tho Raja of Biiudolcuud, who warded off 
tho destruction now doorood for him with obstinate bra- 
very for two years. The third sou of tho Emperor, 
Aurungzob, ;vith an oxpcrioncod general for his guide, had 
tho nominal command of tho army, though only thirteen 
years of ago ; and showed that ardour in tho work of do- 
Btructiou wliich distinguiaUod his riper years. 
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BOOK IIT. Wlion the Emperor marched from tho borders of the 
CHAP. IV. Deccan, ho oflbrcd tho government of Khndesh and of 

tho frontier array, for ^vhich ho saw that great talents 

1010*55. -^vero required, to tho vizir, who, fearing tho consequences 
of absence from tho court, recommended successfully the 
%drtue3 and capacity of IiIohfi.bct. Adil Shah, tho King of 
Bcajnpore, threatened to wrest Dowlatabad from tho^Fut- 
toh Khan, who governed in tho name of the young Shah 
of Ahmednuggur. To prevent the annexation of this 
important fortress to tho dominions of his rival, Futteh 
Khan offered it to Shah Jehon, and Mobhbot marched to 
receive possession, Futtoh Khan repented of his offer ; 
and MohS^bet laid siego to the fortress. Dowlatabad is 
a place of great natural strength, standing upon a de- 
tached and precipitous rock, and had been fortified with 
the highest efforts of Oriental skill ; but famine at last 
made Futteh submit. The young prince, his master, was 
carried a prisoner to Qualior. Futteh Khan was allowed 
to retain his private property, and was destined to become 
one of tbe high Omrahs of the empire : but being seized 
with insanity, the consequence of a wound formerly re- 
ceived in his head, he was carried to Lahore, where he 
lived many years on a liberal pension. The fall of Dow- 
latabad put a period to the dynasty of Nizam Shah, which 
had swayed the sceptre of Ahmednugger for 150 years.^ 
^lohdbet, resolving to pursue the reduction of the Deccan, 
marched towards Telingana, and laid siege to a fortress ; 
but falling sick, and finding himself unable to superintend 
the operations of the army, he withdrew the troops to 
Burrahanpore, where he died at an advanced age. 

The tranquillity of the empire permitted the ambition 
of Shab Jehan to attach itself to the subjugation of the 
Deccan. He began to march from Agra, That time 
might he afforded to the governors of the provinces for 
joining him with their troops, his progress was p;irposely 
slow. In rather less than a year he arrived at Dowlatabad 
with an accumulated army. This great host was divided 
into twelve bodies, and poured upon the kingdoms of 
Golconda and Beejapore, with orders not to spare the 

1 The fan of Dfnvlatahad is somcTvhat differently related hy Dow In his history 
of NlTam 5)jnh, p. 151. Wc have here followed the accoTint of Fciiahta. Scott'a 
Decean, 1. 402. 
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Bevoritics of wTir : “ because war (such was the reflection I300K IIL 
of Shnb Jebau) was the scoui'go of humanity, and com- chap. iv. 

passion served only to prolong its evils.*’ One hundred j;- 

nnd fifteen tows and fortresses wore taken in tho course 
of a year. Tho unfortunate sovereigns wore overwhelmed 
with calamity, and solicited peace on any terms. It was 
granted ; but on condition that they should resign their 
dominions, and bo contented to hold thorn as tributaries 
of the J^Iogul. Tho xirovinco of Ivnndesh, with tho army 
in tho Deccan, was loft under tho command of tho son of 
tho late Mobfibot-, nn accomplished cliicf. But ho died in 
a little time, and Aumngzob, tho Emperor’s aspiring son, 
was ajipointcd to succeed him. 

About this time, a rofactory Baja, of Bcrar, drew upon 
himsolf tho imperial arms. That largo district of Hin- 
dustan was regularly subdued; and bestowed as a Subah 
upon the successful general. Another event }uelded high 
satisfaction to tho Emporor, Tho province of Kandahar, 
which had been wrested from tho Moguls by tho power of 
Abbas, Shah of Persia, was now recovered by tho ti-cachcry 
of its governor, disgusted with the cruel and capricious sway 
of SeC, tho successor of Abbas on tho Persian throne. 

Of tho operations next in order, it is to bo lamented 
that our information is very imperfect. Tho province of 
Bengal, wo are told, was invaded from the kingdom of 
Assam, tho enemy descending the Brahmapootra in boats, 
till its jimction with the Ganges below Dacca. Tho Su- 
bahdar of Bengal experienced little difficulty in repelling 
tho invaders ; and, not contented witli an easy triumph, 
pursued them into their own country, took possession of 
several forts, and reduced some pro\dncc3 ; but he was 
obliged to return for want of subsistence, and suftbred 
oxtroraely in his retreat by the commonhomont of tho 
rains and the badness of the roads. It is related also, 
that tho kingdom of Tibet was reduced about this time 
by another of the generals of Shah Jehan, who was de- 
lighted to conquer in regions which the arms of bis pre- 
decessor had never reached. But to these conquests no 
effects are ascribed ; and of that 'which is said to have 
been accomplished in Tibet, wo are told neither the place, 
nor the extent, nor the circumstances, neither the rood 
by which tho army was led to it, nor that by which it was 
conducted back. 
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xmigzol) at Burraliftuporc ; and that ambition^ but artful B'OK II K 
piiiico, aiVcciod to act \s’illi submission under cha. iv. 

the orders of his father’s vizir. Tliese two leaders under- 

stooil one another. The war was conducted with concert 
and ability. The city of Beder was taken. The Boojaporo 
army was defeated in the field. Kalburga, the ancient 
capital of the Deccan oo euipiro, submitted ; and the king 
throw himself at the feet of the conqueror. After settling 
the terms of submission, which wore severe, Aiirungzob 
roturnwl to Burrahanporo, and the vizir n^ns recalled 
to Agra.' 

After these events, the health of the Emperor oxcited 
alarm y when the flames, which had for some time been 
with dithculty compressed, broke out with irresistible fury. 

To every brother under an Oriental desjiotism the sous of 
the reigning monarch look as either a victim, or a butcher ; 
and SCO but one choice between the itusnudandtUe grave. 

The usual policy of Oriental fear is to educate the royal 
youths to cfteniinacy and iiabcGiUty in the haratu ; but the 
sons of Shah Jehau had been led into action, and indulged 
with the possession of power. They were not all men of 
capacity ; but they were all ardent, bravo, and aspiring ; 
and each thought himself worthy of empire. Data, the 
eldest, gallant, open, sincere, but impetuous, thoughtless, 
and rash, was destined to the sovoi'oignty by his father, and 
generally kept near liimself ; Shujah, the second, was now 
Subahdar of Bengal, with moro prudonco and discretion 
than his elder brother, but far inferior in those qualities 
to the deep and dissembling Axmmgzcb, who had from an 
early age aflected a character of piety, pretending to hate 
the business and vanities of the world, and to desire only 
a roti'cat whore he might practise the austerities and de- 
votions pleasing to God. Morad, the yoxmgest of the sous 
of Shah Johan, was conspicuous chiefly for his courage; 
popular, from his afl ability and generosity ; but credulous 
and weak. When his father’ s illness gave liro to the com- 

' For these trnnsactirmsof AumnptchftTid Eralr Jumhi,»cc BenUcr.utsnpra, 
p. 22 — 32. ntid the rel^m of Slwh Jehnn, chap. x. In Uow, 

2 Dow. -who foWowi hlsrerslnn nnUvority, tntslndy was porah'sls nucl 

etran^nr)*, brought on hy excesses in the Imrera ; Iternlcr the phjTslcitm speaks 
of U in the following terms ; ** Jo nc parleral, point lei do w inaladle, ct jo a’cn 
nxpportcray nas les particularitej, Jo dlray sonlemcut qn’cllc cstolt pen conve- 
nnblc h an TicOlard do solxnnte-dlx ans ct plus, qnl devoU pliltflt ton^r h <xm- 
aer?er sei forces le* tuincr comme U at ” Ut supra, p. 33. 
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fiitlier, departed with his family and a few attendants to BOOK UI. 
Delhi, whore some imperial troops and treasures were chap. nr. 

placed at his disposal, and whence he proposed to effect a 

junction with Soliman. All the cunning and diligence of .1058.^ 
Aurungzeh were now exerted to the utmost, to improve 
his victor)\ Ho affected to treat Morfid os Emperor ; and ^ 
began to make preparations for himself, as intending im- 
mediately to set out on a religious pilgrimage to M^cca, ' 

In the mean time ho wrote lettei's, and exhausted the arts 
of seduction, to detach the Omrahs from the cause of Dara. 

His i^rinoipol solicitude was to debauch the army of Soli- 
man ; which he accomplished so effectually, that the nn- 
fortimate Piince found at last he could place no dependence 
on its obedience, and was not even safe in its power. He 
fled from his danger ; and took shelter with the Baja of 
Serinagur, an unconquered kingdom of Hindus, among the 
northern moimtains. The victorious army advanced to- 
wards Agra ; but the Emperor ordered the gates of the 
citadel to be shut, and Aurfingzeb was still afraid to offer 
vibicncc to bn?. iathoY. Ho wrote a \ottoT, roptoto vnt!a the 
strongest professions of loyalty, and of the most profound 
submission to his parent and sovereign. The Emperor, 
with the hope of drawing him into his power, affected to 
be satisfied, and invited him to his presence. Aurungzeh 
every day pretended that he was just about to comply ; 
but every day found an excuse for delay. After a series of 
intrigues, he pretended that to set his mind at ease, in 
appearing tmder humiliation and abasement before his 
father, it was necessary that his son should previously be 
admitted into the citadel with a guard for his person. The 
Emperor, who was blinded by his desire to have Aurungzeh 
in his hands, assented to a condition which seemed indis- 
pensable. When he found himself a prisoner in the hands 
of his giandson, his rage and vexation exceeded bounds ; 
and he offered to resign to him the crown, if he would set 
him at hbeity, and join him in defeating the schemes of 
Aunmgzeb. But the youth, though not averse to the 
prospect of reigning, and not much restrained by the sense 
of filial duty,refii6ed to comply ; and after some hesitation 
and delay, Shah Jehan sent the keys of the citadel to 
Aurungzeh. The hypocrisy of Aurungzeh was not yet 
renouncecL By a letter, which was carefully made puhhc, 

VOL. ix. T 
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book IIL Iio declared ; that with the utmost grief be had been re- 
ciiAr, IV. ducod to these extremities ; and that as soon as Dara, to 

— whose crimes every evil was owing, should be disabled from 

IC58. future mischief, the happiest event of his life would be, to 
restore to his father the plenitude of his power. 

To deliver himself from Mordd was the next study of 
Aurungzeb. The friends of that thoughtless prince had at 
last brought him to look with suspicion upon his brother’s 
designs ; and even to meditate an act which might deliver 
him finally from so dangerous a rival. The sagacity of 
Aurungzeb enabled him to discover the intended blow, 
which he contrived to elude at the very moment when it 
was aimed and ready to fall In his turn he inveigled 
Moi’&d to an entertainment, and, having intoxicated him 
with wine, withdrew his arms while he slept ; seized him 
without any commotion, and sent him a prisoner to the 
castle of Agra.' 

It was now useless, if not hurtful to the cause of Aurung- 
zeb, any longer to disavow his ultimate purpose. But he 
waited till he was importuned by his nobles ; and then, on 
the second of August^ 1668, in the garden of Azabad, near 
Delhi, pretending to be overcome by their entreaties, he 
submitted to receive the ensigns of royalty ; and assumed 
the pompous title of Aulum-gir, or Conqueror of the 
World. ^ * 

Aulum-gir allowed not what he had already achieved to 
slacken his effoits in finishing what remained to be done. 
Dara had taken the route towards Lahoi*e ; and had the 
resources of the northeni provinces, Lahore, Multan, and 
Kabul, at his command ; Soliman was ready to descend 
from the mountains with the assistemce of the Baja of 
Serinagur, and with a body of adherents who still ap- 
proached the size of an army : and Shujah was master of 
the rich province of Bengal. Aulum-gir saw, what every 
skilful leader has seen, that, in the coarse business of ^var, 
expedition is the grand instrument of success, He has- 
tened toward the Sutlej, from the banks of which Dara re- 
treated upon the news of his approach Aunmgzeb, 
pressing on, drove him first from the Beyah, then from 


1 Bcmlerliad not heard of the attempt of Jlorad upon the life of Anrnnctcb. 
It iB here stated upon the Persian nathorltlea of I>o^\ , Bcmfer, ut Bupni, p. 109 
—114, Do'\t’ 8 Shnh Jelmn, ch.ill. Elat, of Hlnda8ian,\oL ill. 
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Lahore, and next from YCultan ; the unfortunate prince BOOK 111, 
who might have resisted ^^*ith some chance of success, cuaimv. 

having lost his resolution together with his fortune. From 

^lultan, ho fled across the Indus to the mountains of 1058. 
Bicker, when Auriuigzeb, declaring the wat* against him to 
be closed, left eight thousand horse to pursue him, and 
returned ^vith haste to Agra. 

Ho had no sooner arrived at Agra, than ho learned, 
what ho partly expected, that Sliujah was already in force, 
and in full march toward the capital. Ho sent to his son 
Mohammed, whom ho had loft at Multan, to join him 
with all his forces ; and in the mean timo took the road 
to Bengal, but by slow marches, till Mohammed came up. 

Shujah intrenched himself near Allahabad ; and waited for 
tho arrival of his enemy. Though Shujah did not avail 
himself of all his advantages, ho was able to join battle 
with a fair prospect of success. Nor was this all. In tho 
voiy heat of tho action, tho Rajah, Jesswnmt Sing, who 
had made his peaco ^vith Aunmgzob, and joined him ^nth 
his forces, turned his arms against him, and fell upon the 
rear of his army. The dismay and desertion which every 
unexpected incident scatters through an Indian aiTuy 
began to appear. But tho firmness of the usurper reco- 
vered the blow. His elephant, which ^vas wounded, and 
began to be ungovernable, he ordoi*ed to be ^chained im- 
moveable by the foot ; tho soldiers, still beholding the 
imperial castle opposed to tho enemy, wero rallied by the 
generals ; Shujah committed the some fatal mistake which 
had ruined Dara ; ho descended from his elephant, and 
his army dispersed. 

Emir Jumla, the ancient friend of Aurungzeb, who from 
his place of confinement^ or pretended confinement in the 
Deccan, had joined him on the march, performed eminent 
service in this battle. It is even said, that Aurungzeb, 
when his elephant became ungovernable, had one foot out 
of the castle to alight, when Jumla, who was near him on 
horseback, cried out sternly, “ You descend from the 
throne 1 Aurungzeb smiled, bad a moment for reflection, 
and replaced himself in the houda, 

Shujah ancLhis army fled during the night, while Aurung- 
zob was in no condition to pursue tbom. Jesswunt Sing 
and his Rajpoots, who had plimdered tho camp, had the 
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BOOK HI. audacity to Trait tlie attack of Aurungzeb the following 
CHAT. IV. day ; and w’ci'e routed, but vrithout being obliged to 

abandon tbeir spoil. Leaving Mohammed with a force to 

1C58. pursue the vanquished Shujah, Auiaingzeb hurried back to 
Agra, 

The haste was not without a cause, Dara, after having 
arrived at Bicker, crossed the desert with his family, 
and arrived in Quzerat, where he gained the governor. 
Auningzeb, aware how small n B2)ark might kindle into a 
flame among the disaffected rajas of the mountains, and 
the distant viceroys and princes of the Deccan, was eager 
to allow the danger no time to augment He courted 
Jesswunt Sing, who had so recently betrayed him, to pre- 
vent liis co-operation with Dara : and marched with all 
expedition to Ajmero, Dara had already seized on im- 
portant pass, and intrenched himself. Aurungzeb ^vas not 
a little startled when he first beheld the advantages of the 
position and strength of his wwka He sot in motion his 
usual engines of treachery and deceit ; and by their assist- 
ance gained a complete and final victoiy. Deserted by all, 
and robbed of Ids effects by a body of Mahrattns in his 
service, Dara fled towards the Indus with his famil}', who, 
nearly destitute of attendants, wore on the point of perish- 
ing in the desert. After many sufferings, ho was seized 
by a treacherous chief, who owed to Iiim his life and for- 
tune ; and delivered into the hands of Aurungzeb. His 
murder was only a few da 3 "s deferred ; diuing which ho 
was ignorainiously cxjwscd about the streets of Delhi. 

While the emperor was engaged in oi'qKising Dai-a, his 
eon Mohammed, and Jumla the Vizir, prosecuted the war 
against Shujah. That prince Imd fled from the battle to 
Patna, from Patna to ^longcor, from Mongcor to Rajamahal, 
and from Rajamahal ho was forced to retreat to Tando. 
Shujah was still possessed of resources ; his conmgo and 
resolution failed not ; and an event occurred which pro- 
mised a turn in the lido of Ina affairs. Mohammed had 
been formerly enamoured of the daughter of Shujah ; and 
their union had been projected, before the distractions of 
the royal family had filled the empire with confusion and 
bloodshed. It is said that the pruiccsH wrote to Moham- 
med, reminding him of his former tenderness, and depre- 
cating the ruin of her father. The im])atieut and 
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liroMUnpluo^i*^ Molminnicd was liillc pleased wdlh llio LOOK III. 
troalmcnl he sustained at the Imiulfl of Auning^oh ; his ciiAr.iv. 

luMfl wiis tnuchcMl witli tlic team of the princc'^s ; and ho 

n”^ol\vd to dc^^crl the cnu'-c of his o\mi father, aTid join 
that of hers. He cx]^octed that the army, in which ho 
w'ns popular, would follow his example. But the milhority 
and nddrc'^s of Juinla jirc'^crvcil onlor and alle^pniice. llio 
nows of his sou*b defection quickly reached Aulum-pir^ 
who concluded for certain that he had carried the anny 
nlonjr with him, and sot out in the utmost expedition with 
a great force for Bengal. In the meantime Jumla attacked 
the anny of Shujah, whicli he (Icfealcd ; and Urn conquered 
princes retreated to Dacca. Atiningrcb, pursuing his 
UMial i>olicy, wrote a letter to Mohammed, which ho took 
care that the agents of Shujah should intercept. It pur- 
]>orted to bo an answer to one received ; offering to accept 
the reluming duty of Mohammed, ami to pardon his error, 
on the jKjrfonnanco of a service which was nameless, hqt 
seemed to l>c understood, 'fins letter smote the mind of 
Shujah with incnnihlo disgust. After a time Mohammed 
w.as obliged to dc])art, and with a heavy heart to intnurt 
hini'Jclf to his unforgi\dng father. lie was immediately 
immured in Gualior, where, after languishing for Bonio 
years, he was intrustwl with liberty, though not ^rith 
power ; but ho dictl a short time after.* Shujah was Hj)ocdily 
mluced to extremity in Dacca, and liaving no further 
means of resistance, lied from tho prorince, and sought 
refuge in the kingdom of Arracan. But the A\Tctched 
Baja, who at once coveted his wcaltli, and dreaded hiR 
purstiors, anolated wnthout scritplo the laws of hosi)itality 
and mercy. Death, in some of tho worst of its forms, 
soon overtook tho family of Shujali. 

During thoso transactions, rcwanls, which were too 
powerful for tlio virtue of a Hindu, Imd been ofiered to 
tho Baja of Sorinngur ; and shortly after ihc ruin of Shujah, 

Solimfin, tho lost object of tho fears of Aulum-gir, was 
delivered into his hands, and added to tho number of tho 
prisoners of Gualior, 

* TliU account of tlio fate ofMohammcil In ji;Irenbr Mr. Stewart, (niRt.lk*nc:al, 

f . 27C) on the autbnrtty of tlio Mni-nir Alunij^iry, and rarlca from tlio account of 
“crtslita, Trlio tays he died In Gnallor.—M. 

nox\'*ii aupplcment toKerl^litn In hero Intended. Fcrii»httt’flhl3torj' clones with 
tho rcltm of Aklmr, and there Is reason to bcUore that ho did not long Burvlvo 
A.i>. ICll - nbo>D 40 years before thev; crenU. — W» 
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BOOK III. vjheti Aulum-gir, Imving siiliducd qU 

CHAP, IV. competition for the tlirone, found himself the imdisputcd 

■ — lord of the Mogul empire, the vigilance and steadiness of 

16G1. his administration preser\'ed so much tranquillity in the 
empire, and so much uniformity in its business, that the 
historians V'ho describe only 'wars and revolutions, have 
found littlo to do. The most important series of transac- 
tions Tvere those Tvhich occurred in the Deccan ; vhich 
ceased not during the whole of this protracted reign ; laid 
the foundation of some of the most remarkable of the 
subsequent events ; and had a piincipal share in deter- 
mining the form which the political condition of India 
thereafter assumed. That we may relate these transac- 
tions without interruption, wo shall shortly premise such 
of the other transactions handed down to us (for we have 
no complete histoi^' of AurungTrob) as fell near the begin- 
ning of his reign, and merit any regard. 

liVhen Aurungzeb marched from the Deccan to contend 
for the crown, ho left Mohammed Mauzim, his second son, 
to command in his name. When established upon the 
throne, it was not altogether without apprehension that ho 
contemplated so vast a power in hands which possibly 
might turn it against him. Mauzim, aware of tho jealous 
disposition of his father, preserved tlio utmost humilit}' of 
exterior ; avoided all display, either of wealth or power ; 
was vigilant in biisiuess ; exact in obopng tho commands 
of tho Emperor, and in remitting tho revenue and dues of 
his government. He was recalled, notwithstanding his 
prudence, and Shaista Ivhan made viceroy in the Deccan. 
At tho same time, Aurungzob, seeking security for tho 
present, by directing hope to tho future, declared Moham- 
med Mauzim heir to tho throne, and changed his name to 
Shah Aulum, or King of tho World. 

Tlic third yeaf of Iiis reign wa.s visited with a great 
famine,' a calamity which ravages India with more dreadful 
severity than almost any other part of the globe, it was 
occasioned by the rccurrctico of an oxtraonlinaiy' drought, 
which in India almost suspends vegetation, and, tlirougli- 
out the principal parts of the country, leaves Iwth men 
and cattle destitute of foo<l. Tho prudence of Aurungzeb, 
if his preceding actions will not permit us to call it his 
humanity, fiugge.stcd to him tho utmost activity of ]>e- 
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neficenco on tliis calamitous occasion. The rents of the BOOK 111. 
husbandman, and other taxes, ^vere remitted. The trea- chat. iv. 

fiiuy of the Emperor was opened without limit. Com was ;; — 

bought in the provinces where the produce was Ica^^ con- 
vejed to those in which it was most defective ; and dis- 
tributed to the people at reduced prices. The great 
economy of Aurungzeb, who allowed no expense for the 
luxury and ostentation of a court, and who managed with 
skill and vigilance the disbui-sements of the state, afforded 
him a resource for the wants of his people. 

It was before the commencement, perhaps, of this 
calamity, that the empire was agitated by the prospect 
of a fresh revolution fi'om a dangerous sickness of the 
Emperor.* The court was full of intngues ; on one hand, 
for Mauzim, the declared successor ; on the other, for 
Akbar, a young, and even infant son of Aurungzeb. Shah 
Jehan himself was still alive ; and the people in general 
expected that he would resume the reins of government. 

But the nation was reUeved from its terroi's, and from the 
calamities which too certainly would have fallen upon it. 

The usurper recovered. But the efforts of Sultan Mauzim, 
to secure the succession, expressed to the suspicious mind 
of Aulum-gir, more of the desire to obtain a throne than 
to preserve a father ; and his purpose i'l regard to the suc- 
cession, if his declaration in favour of Mauzim had ever 
been more than a pretence, was from this time imderstood 
to have suffered a radical change. 

To foiword his designs in favour of Akbar, he appHed 
to Shah Jehan, to obtain for that prince, in marriage, the 
daughter of Dora, who remained in the semglio of her 
grandfather. Shah J ehan, though strictly confined in the 
palace at Agra, had been treated with great respect ; re- 
taining his women and servants, and furnished with eveiy 
amusement in which he was understood to delight. He 
had not, however, remitted his indignation against Au- 
rungzeb, and now sent a haughty and insulting refusal. 
Aunmgzeb had prudence not to force his inclination ; and, 

* Do^r, (Ilijt. of Annmgzobo^ chap. Iv., places the Emperor’s Illness after tbe 
famine. But Bcmlcr, who was on the spot, and mentions the nrriN*al of amhas- 
eadora from the Klian of the Usheka first among the events anccccdlng the ter- 
mination of the civil war, says.tliat those ambassadors, who remained somewhat 
more than four months, had not departed from Delhi when the Emperor was 
taken lU. Bcmlcr, Er^nemons Portlcnllera des Etats da Mognl, p. 10. ^ 
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book m. <50 showing any resentment^ redoubled his efforts 

CHAP. IV. to soften his mind. ' 

The services of Emir Jumla had been rewarded with 

16€6. . the government of Bengal. But the mind of Aurungzcb, 
and indeed the experience of Oriental government told 
him, that he was never safe while there was a man alive 
who had power to hurt him. He wished to withdraw the 
Yizir from his government, but without a rupture, which 
might raise distrust in the breasts of all his Omrahs. To 
afford him occupation which would detain his mind from 
planning defection, he recommended to him a war against 
. the king of Assam, who had broken into Bengal during 
the distractions of the empire, and still remained un- 
chastised. Jumla, who promised him'solf both plunder 
and reputation from this expedition, and whoso exploring 
eye beheld an illustrious path through the kingdom of 
Assam to the conquest of China, undertook the expedition 
with alacrity. Ho ascended the Brahmapootra in boats. 
The Assamese abandoned the country which lies on tho 
side of tho mountains facing Bengal ; but tho fortress of 
Azo was garrisoned, and stood nn attack. After the re- 
duction of A 20 , Jumla crossed tho mountains of Assam, 
vanquished the king, who took refuge in his capital, 
forc^ him to fly to the shelter of tho mountains, and he 
became master of a great ]mrt of tho kingdom. But tho 
rains came on, w] 2 ich in that kingdom are peculiarly 
violent, and lay tho greater part of the level country 
under water, Jumla found it imiiossiblo to subsist his 
army ; and was under tho necessity of returning to Ben- 
gaL Incrctliblo were tho difficulties with which ho bad to 
contend ; necessaries wore wanting, tho roads covered wdth 
water, and tho enemy overjwhero harassing his retreat. 
Tho capacity of Jumla triumphed o%’er nil obstructions ; 
he brought back tho greater part of the army safe ; and 
wrote to tho Emperor that ho would next year carry hi» 
arms to tho heart of China. But tho array, on its return, 
was afllictcd with a dysentery, tho effect of tho hardships 
it had endured. Tiio general escaped not ; and, worn out 
as ho was with years and fatigue, he fell a victim to 
the violence of the disease. ^You,” said tho Emperor 
to tho son of Jumla, whom he had recently niado 
generalissimo of tho horse, “ have lost a father j and I 
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havo lost the greatest and most dangerous of my BOOK III. 
friends.” * chap. iv. 

The next event is ludicrous, perhaps, in itself, but of 

high impoiiiance, as an instance of the power of supersti- 1 ^ 06 . 
tion among the weak and credulous inhabitants of India, 

Of the professors of devotion and penance, going by the 
name of Pakirs, one class is distinguished by wandering 
about -the country in crowds, almost naked, pretending to 
live by mendicity, but stealing, plundering, and even com- 
mitting murder, wherever prompted by the hope of ad- 
vantage. In the territory of Mar war, or Jodpore, an old 
woman, possessed of considerable property, began to en- 
large her liberalities towards the Fakirs The sturdy 
beggars crowded around her, to the number of some 
thousands, and not satisfied with the wealth of their pious 
pati'oness, made spoil of the neighbouring country, and 
rioted in devotion and sensuality at her abode. The people, 
exasperated by these oppressions, rose repeatedly upon 
the saints ; but were defeated with great slaughter. The 
idea of enchantment was generated. The people i*egarded 
the old woman as a sorceress ; and believed that she com- 
pounded for her followers a horrid mess which rendered 
them proof against human weapons, and invincible. What 
they were not rendered by enchantments, they were ren- 
dered by the belief of them. The Fakirs, finding them- 
selves, under the auspices of an old woman, too formidable 
for resistance, assembled in great numbers, and spread 
their devastations to a wide extent. The Eaja of Marwar 
attacked them, but was defeated. The collectors of the 
imperial revenue marched against them with the troops 
imder their command, but sustained a similar disaster. 

Becoming presumptuous from unexpected success, they 

* Bornier, nt isupni, p, 87, — M. A particular account of the invasion of Asam 
is given from the Hadikct-as-5n(Uin the Calcutta Quarterly Mazarine, »Tune 1825. 

The Mogul army suffered notonly upon itsretreat from disease, but from famine 
and sickness, during tho rains wrillst In the couutrj'. As an instance of tlielr 
distress, it Is stated that tho battalion under Dller Khan was reduced from 1500 
to 400 mon. No such fort os Aio Is mentioned ; the principal towns of Asam 
wore Gergaon and Qohati, both which fell Into tho hands of the invaders, 
but were given up on tliclr retreat, which was purchased by a present pay- 
ment of money and elephants, and a promise, which no doubt was never f(U- 
flllcd, of more. ^Ilr Jnrala was token ill in Asam, and died at Khlicrpore 
In Kooch Beil or. According to tho Asameso accounts of this ocenrrenco, 
tho Moguls were not only obliged to moke a predpitato retreat, but were 
driven out of territories bordermg on Asam, which had for some time been 
subject to the Emperor.— Account of Asam; Annals of Oriental Litcra- 
turc.-W. 
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BOOK IIL roBolvofI on a march to tlio capital, to tho number o£ 
oitAi*. IV. twenty tliousaiul plundering saint.M, with tho «acrcd old 

woman at their hcacL About five days’ joumey from Agra, 

they were opposed by a body of imperial troops, under the 
collector of tlie district. Him they ovorcarao ; and now 
grasped in their imaginations tho whole wealth and autho- 
rity of tho state. They sot up their old woman as sove- 
reign. Aurungzeb felt tho danger to bo serious ; for tho 
soldiers were infected with tho superstition of the people ; 
and it Avas bazartlous to tho lost degree, from tho terrors 
with which they might bo disordered, to permit thorn to 
engage Avitli the sainted banditti. What was first de- 
manded, an antidote to tho religious contagion, was in- 
vented by Aurungzeb. His ow*n sanctity was as famous 
as that of the old woman ; he pretended that by means of 
incantation, ho had discovered a counter-enchantment; 
ho wi'oto with his own hand, certain mysterious w’ords 
upon slips of paper, one of which, carried npon the point 
of a spear before each of tho squadrons, he declared would 
render impotent tho spells of the enchantress. The Em- 
peror was believed, and though the Fakirs fought with 
great desperation, they wore all cut to pieces, except a few 
whom the humanity of tho general led him to spare. I 
find,” said Aurungzeb, "that too much religion among the 
vulgar, is as dangerous as too little in the monarch.”^ 

* Tho ^vhole ot this story Is a spedmen of mlsrcprcieiitatlon, for which, how- 
ever, tho author Is no further censurable than in havluR too easily given 
credence to a talc which bears evident marks of Inaccuracy and exaggeration. 
The best Mohammedan nTltera state the matter differently. They say nothing 
of the patronage by d rich old woman, of a set of sturdy beggars, of their riot 
and sensuolltj’, or of their conflicts with tho people, or of their setting np tho 
old dame as sovereign. The story, os they tell it, wears every appearance of 
probability. Tho persona nith whom tho disturbance began were as unlike 
vagrant Fakirs as possible. They wore a sect of quietlnts— Hindu quakera as 
they have been termed. Sddht or Satndmis, who acknowledge one God only, 
offer worship to no idol or created thing ; who enjoin truth as the first of 
rirtues, who prescribe self-denial, tempafanco and continence, prohibit the 
use of all rtlmuiatlng dmgs and liquors, and forbid the assumption of tho 
mendicant marks and raiment, and the acceptance of alms. Trans. R. As. 
Socletj% vol. I. 251 ; and As. Rea. vol. ivi. 209. They of course follow a 
secular life ; one of them was engaged In the cultivation of his land, when 
bomo dispute arose between him and tho Peon or rovenue watchman set to 
look after the govemment share of the crop ; the dispute ended in an affray 
in which the Peon was worsted t ho returned to the charge with some of his 
companions : the Satndml was aided by his fenom, and the Reveune offleen 
were put to the rout. This success inspirited the people of the country to 
make common cause with the Sadhs, and their strength became formidable ; 
troops were sent against them, hut they were defeated, and then a notion of 
their invlnclbUlty spread amon^ the Mohammedans. It was they who reported 
that the insurgents were invulnerable, and amongst other stories asserted 
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In the seventh year of the reign of Auhingzeb, his BOOK 111. 
father died. The life of Shah Jehan had reached its chap. iv. 

natui’al period ; but his death did not escape .the suspicion 

of the pousta^ that detestable invention of despotic fears,* 1^)05. 

After the death of Jumla, the Eaja of Arracan had in- 
vaded the contiguous quarter of Bengal, and possessed 
himself of Ciiithigong, and all the country along the coast 
of the Ganges. He availed himself of the Portuguese 
settlers, who were numerous at Chittagong, and of their 
ships, which abounded in the bay of Bengal, and it is said 
infested the coast and every branch of the Gkmges os 
plunder ere and pirates. These evils it consisted not with 
' the vigilance of Aurungzeb to leave without a cure. A 
new deputy was appointed for Bengal ; an army collected 
itself at Dacca j and descended the river. The enemy, 
though master of the foiiis and strong-holds of the 
country, without much resistance retired. The Portu- 
guese were invited to betray them, and made no heaitar 
tion by their obedience to purchase for themselves privi- 
leges and settlements in Bengal^ 


that they Trer© led by a female upon a horse of 'wood, to which their magic 
had glvoa animation. Tho Rajpoot Zemindars* near Delhi, joining tho insur- 
gents Aurungzoh began to bo alarmed, and sent a considerable force against 
them, directing tho men to wear prayers and amulets upon their persons os 
counter^Jiarras against tho conjuration of tho enemy. These were no myste- 
rious slips 'vrrltten by his hand, Imt passages from tho Koran, 'which the Mo- 
hammedans very commonly ^vca^. Tliere is very little authority for his supposed 
observation, and it is not likely that ho would have spoken of tho faith of infidels 
as “ too much rellrion.^ Tho affair was clearly a sudden and oimless rising of 
llio peasantry' and landholders, originating In an Insignificant quarrel, but ex- 
pressing the pre-vnlling fbellngs of the country, provoked by the exaction and 
t^T'auny of the ImporlM government. It owed neither its commencement nor 
Us extent to “ the power of superstition.^— W. 

t Tho Pousta is thus described hy tlio physician, Bernier. Co pousta n’est 
outre chose que du pavot dcrasd qu’ou lalsss la null tremper dans de I’eau ; e’est 
CO qu'ou fi\lt ordinalroment boire b Gonaleor,K cos princes nnxqnela on ne vent 
pas Cairc coaper la teste: e’est la premiere choio qu’on leur porte le matin, et 
on no leur donno point a manger qulls n'en ayenl bu une grande tosse, on los 
lalsserolt plutOt monrlr do falm ; cola les fait devenlrraaigrcsetmourir insen- 
blblcmcnt, perdont, pen h pen les forces et I’untendcment, ct devenus comme tout 
ondormis ct fftourdU, ot e’est par Ih qu’on dltqu’onsbstddfaitdoScpc-Chokouh, 
du petit fils de ilordd, ot do Solimon mBme. Bcmler* Ulst. do la deml^ro Rd- 
>’olut. dcs Estals du Grand Mogul, p- HO. It is said, that when tho gallant 
SoUman was, by tho trcachcrj'of tlio Raja of Scrinngur, delivered into thocrued 
bauds of Aurungzeb, and introduced into his presence, when every one was 
Btruck vflth tlio noble appearance of tho graceful and manly youth, ho entreated 
tlmt he might be Immediately beheaded ; and not reserved to tho lingering 
destruction of the pousta ; 'when the hj'pocritlcal Aumneteh forbade him to fear, 
adding, that ho was cautious, but not cruel. Bernier, Ibid, p. 1G3. Dow, Reign 
of Annmgzob, ch. Iv. 

2 Bernier, (Ev^nemens Particul. des Estnts du Mogul, p, 88 — 101) speaks of 
these Portuguese as InCiraous buccaneers ; and tholr owm historian, Faria do 
Souza, countenances the assertion, which might have been founded upon tho 
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noOK JIL m5fltn1:o of a pocrclar^’ waa near involving the cm- 
ciiAr. IV. pirc, not only in Ijostilitics tvitb tho wbolo force of Persia, 

l)iit in nil tlio horrors of a civil %vnr. Auningzcb, Vi'liohad 

Ijoon complimented upon ascending the throne hy cm- 
Imssics from tho Khan of tho Usbokn, and from Abl^as IL 
Shah of Persia, proposed, after settling tlio afiairH of his 
govonmiont, to make the suitable return. Tlic eccrotaiy 
who composed tho letters, addressed to tho respective 
Rovorcigns, inadrcrtontly designated tlio Sliali by no higher 
title than belonged to the Khan of the Ufibeks. Tliiswos 
interpreted as a meditated insult ; and resented by a de- 
claration of hostilities. Aurungzcb -wnshed to explain tho 
mistake ; but his ambassador was not admitted even to an 
audience. His own weapons were tried against him ; and 
bo added an illustriouB instance to prove, that ho who is 
practised in tho arts of deception, is not always tho 
hardest to docoivo. Of tho Mohammedan army and 
ofTiccrs of the Mogul empire, as some wero Moguls, some 
Afghans, some Turks, and somo Usbeks, so a largo pro- 
portion were Persians, among whom was tho Vizir himself. 
Tlje fidelity of this part of his subjects, Aurungzeb was 
by no moaus willing to try, in a war with their native 
countr}% A letter wtis intercepted from Abbas, addressed 
to tho Vizir liimsolf, importing that a conspiracy existed 
among tho Persian nobles to soizo tho Emperor when ho 
should take tho field. Aurungzeb was transported with 
approhonsion and rage. Ho issued a sudden order to the 
city guards to surround tho houses of the Persian Om- 
rahs, which they were forbidden to quit under pain of 
death. Aurungzeb found himself on the brink of a preci- 
pice. The Persian chiefs were numerous and powerful; 
a common danger united them ; the descendants of the 
Afghan nobility, who formed a considerable proportion of 
the men in power, and hated the Jifoguls, by whom the 
Afghan dynasty had been driven from the throne, were 
very likely to moke common cause with the Persians. 
Even if guilty, he beheld appalling danger* in attempting 
to punish them ; but he now reflected that he might have 
been deceived, and wished only for the means of a decent 

reports of enemies. The Portognese fotlovrcd their merchandise as tbclr chief 
occupation, but llbc the English imd Dutch of the same period, had no objection 
to plunder, 'jrhea it fell In thdr -wny. 
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retreat. He sent for some of tlio principal Omrahs ; but BOOK II L 
they excused themselves from attendance. All had as- ckap, iv. 

Bombled their friends and dependents ; fortified their 

houses, and waited the appeal to arms. After a suspense 
of two days, the princess Jehanara arrived. She had been 
sent for, express, upon the first alarm. The favourite 
daughter of Shah Jehon, by whom the Persians had always 
been distinguished and exalted, might render, by her me- 
diation, the most important assistance. After a short 
conference with the Emperor, she presented herself in 
her choir at the door of the Yizir, This was an act of 
supremo confidence and honour. The door of the man- 
sion flew open ; the Yizir hastened to the hall of audi- 
ence, and prostrated himself at the foot of the throne. 
Aurungzeb descended, and embraced him. Convinced 
that he had been deceived, he now sought only to ob- 
literate all memory of the oflence ; and with some loss of 
reputation, and a remainder of disgust in the breasts of 
some of the Omrahs, he recovered himself from the dan- 
gerous position in which a moment of rashness had placed 
him. Shah Abbas, in the meantime, with a large army, 
was upon his march towards the confines of India ; and 
Aunmgzeb, who had sent forward his son Mauzim to 
harass the enemy, but not to fight, made rapid prepara- 
tions to meet him in person. Shah Abbas, however, died 
in the camp, before he arrived at the scene of action. His 
successor wished to mount the throne, free from the em- 
barrassment of an arduous war ; and Aurungzeb was more 
intent upon gaining conquests in the Deccan, than in 
Persia. An accommodation, therefore, was easily made.' 

These transactions were all contained within the first 
ten years of the reign of Arungzeb, during which several 
events had already occurred in the Deccan. A new enemy 
had arisen, whose transactions were not as yet alarming, 
but who had already paved the way to revolutions of the 
greatest importance. This was Sivajee, the founder of 
the Mahratta empire ; a power which began when the 
empire of the Moguls was in its utmost strength; and 
rose to greatness upon its ruins. In the mountainous 
regions which extended from the borders of Guzerat to 
Canara, beyond the island of Goa, lived a race of Hindus, 

' Dott, K d ga cf cii. rL 
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jn ^^0 resembled the mountaineers in almost ah the other 
jv/ parts of Hindustan, that is, were a people still more rude 

and imcivilised than the inhabitants of the plains, and at 

the same time far more hardy and warlike. They con- 
consisted of TarfouB tribes or communities, to some of 
which (it appears not to how many) the name of Mahratta, 
afterwards extended to them all, was applied* Sirajee 
was the son of Shahjee, a Hindu in the service of Ibra- 
him Adil Shah, King of Beejapore, from whom he received 
a jaghir in the Carnatic, with a command of ten thousand 
horse.= Sivajee, when very young, was sent along with 
his mother to reside at Poonah, of which, as a zemindary, 
his father had obtained a grant, and of which be intrusted 
the management, together with the charge of his wife and 
som to one of his officers, named Dadajee Punt. The 
mother of Sivajee was an object of aversion to her hus- 
band ; and the son shared in the neglect which was the 
lot of his mother. He grew up under Dadajee to vigour, 
both of body and mind ; and at seventeen years of age 
engaged a number of banditti, and ravaged the neigh- 
bouring districts. Dadajee, afraid of being made to an- 
swer for these enormities, and unable to restrain them, 
swallowed poison, and died ; when Sivajee took possession 
of the Zemindary, increased' the number of his ti'oops, 


1 ilhecmt, or IDiamt, the name of a district, which nnder the Deccance sove- 
reigns was part of the province of Dowlatahad, may in former ages, snys Mr. 
Jonathan Scott, have given name to a larger division ofDekkan and the original 
country of the itahrattos. Seott’s Deccan, Introd. p. x. Uild. 1. 32. The Moh- 
ratta langnoge extends along the coast ftom the Island of Bardex to the river 
Tnpti. Ormt, Histor. Frag. p. 67. It Is said by Col. 'U’Tlks. (Hist. Sketches, 
p. 6) that “fromBeder the JIahratta language is spread over the whole country 
to the northwestward of the Canara, and of a line which, passing conBlderably to 
theeasris'ard of Dowlatnhad, forms an Irregular sweep until it touches tlie Tnpti, 
and follows the course of that river to the western sea — hut that in the geogra- 
phical tables of the Hindus, the name of llaharoshtra, and by contraction Moh- 
ratta desum (orcountr>') seems to have been more particularly appropriated to 
the eastern portion of this great rerfon, including Bag! ana, part of Berar and 
Kandelsh ; ihe westom was known by Its present name Coucon/' 

* This is an error. Shahjee was never In the ecrvlce ol Ibrahim Adil Shaht 
He was at ftrst in the sendee of Niram Shah of Ahmcdnagar, and held a prin- 
cipal command; he afterwards joined the Moguls, then transferred his osslstnnco 
to Mohammed AdU Si»ah for a season, hut returned to Ahmednagor, aspired to 
the recenc)', and setup aprince of the Nliam Shohl dynasty. In this character 
ho was in alliance with the Sultan of Beejapore, and equally the object of tho 
hostility of Shoh Jehan. The power of the Kmperor being more than he could 
oppose "^he petitioned to be allowed to serve under tho Mogul government, but 
ho was ’told that bo might take service with Beejapore. He accordingly passed 
the remainder of his mo ns n dependant upon the Beejapore prince, holding 
the districts of Poona and Sopa. DnfTs History of ilie Mahraltas, vol. i. 
— W. 
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and raised contributions in all tbe neighbouring districts. BOOK III, 
Such Tvas the commencement of the fortunes of Sivajeo,' cuav. rv. 
Of his ancestry, the following is the account presented ' 
tons. His father was the son of Malojeo ; and ^talojeo 
was the son of Bauga Bonsla, a son of the Bana of 0 di- 
poor, by a woman of an inferior caste.’ The degradation 
of Bauga Bonsla, from the impurity and basenass of his 
birth, drove him to seek, among strangers, that respect 
which he was denied at home. He served, during a part 
of his life, a Baja, possessing a Zemindaree in the prorincc 
of Kandesh ; and afterwards purchased for himself a Ze- 
mindaree in the neighbourhood of Poonah, where he 
resided till his death His son Malojee entered the ser- 
vice of a Mahratta chie^ in which he acquired so much 
distinction as to obtain the daughter of his master in 
marriage for his son. This son was Shabjee, and .Sivajee 
was the fruit of the marriage. But Shabjee, haring 
Quarrelled with his father-in-law, repaired to the king of 
Bejapore, and received an establishment in the Carnatic. 

He he:^ Joined the Poljgar of 3Iudkti2 in a war tr£>on the 
Baja of Tanjore ; and having defeated the Baja, the vio- 
iors quarrelled about the division of the territorj. Shah- 
Jee defeated the Polvgar. took posseEsion of both lYudhul 
and Tanjore : and having married another wife, hr whom 
he had a sen. named Zkoiee. he left and rK^steritv 
Hsjas of Tanjore. till they sunk into dependants of the 
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• fff B'Ih'H Sivftjco, \ijK)n the dcftili of Dadajee, seized tlic 
IIOOK J *^,jj„‘,i(lnrc '0 of Poonah, liia father uus too much occupied 
jn the I^st to ho able to iaterfero. Aurungzeb waa at 
<hc snaio nionicnt hastening liis preparations for tlie war 
with liis brotliorfl ; and invited Sivajee to join liis stond- 
ords. Tlio short-sighted Hindu insulted Ids iiicascngcr, 
and rei^roachcd Aurungzeb himself T\*itb his double trea- 
son against a king and a father. Ho improved the intcn-al 
of dislraction in the Mogul empire ; took the strong 
fortress of Rayree, or Rajegur. which ho fixed uj)on as the 
seat of his government; and added to it Porundeh, Jegneb, 
and several districts dependent on the king of Bccjaporc. 
The threats of that power, now little formidable, restrained 
not his career of plunder and usuqjatiou. Ho jmt to 
death, bj trcacbcij, the Rajah of Jaowlce, and seized his 
territory and treasure ; jdundered the rich and manufac- 
turing city of Kali can ; took Maduiy, Purdliaungur, Raja- 
pore, Sungarpore, and on island belonging to the Portu- 
guese. At length, the Eeojaiwre government sent an array, 
to suppress him. He deceived the general with profes- 
sions of repentance and offers of submission ; stabbed 
him to the heart at a conference ; cut to pieces his army 
deprived of its leader ; and rapidly took 2>o3se3sion of the 
whole region of Kokim or Coucan, the country lying be- 
tw’een the Ghauts and the sea, from Goa to Daman. 

When Aurungzeb, upon the defeat of his rivals, sent 
Shoista Elhon, with the rank of Ameer al Omrab, or head 
of the Omrahs, to command in the Deccan, the Baja 
JesswTint Sing, who had redeemed his treachery’ in the 
battle against Shujah, by his subsequent dereliction of the 
cause of Dara, was invested about the same time with 
the government of Guzerat. As soon os Aurungzeb had 
leisure to attend to the progress of Sivajee, the viceroy of 
Guzerat was commanded to co-operate with the viceroy 
of the Deccan, in reducing and chastising the ^lahratta 
adventurer. Sivajee could not resist the torrent which 


mentwblchlie bad wired. Theacquisltlcm of Tanjore wMniade,aa the Clolonel 
tlilnka, not by Shnwjce, but after his death by Ekojeo his son ; and bU accom- 
plice was not the Ihja or Polycar of 3In(U:al, bnt the Xalk of 3Indnra, which 
however appears to have been called Mudkul bj’ the Persian historians. KoUc 
and Polygar were Hindu names of governors of districts, who, as often as they 
dared t» assume Independence, affected the title of Ih^a. Kalh was a title of 
iaferior dignity to Poljgar. 
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i^ow rolled ngninsfchim. Tho strong fortress of Jcgncli BOOK 31L 
was tnken. Tho Atneer al Oinrah advanced io Poonah, chap. iy. 
avhere he took up his residence. Hero a band of assassins — — . 
made their way to his bed in the night, IIo himself was 
wounded in the hand, by which ho warded off a blow from 
his head, and his son was slain. Tho assansiuB escaped, 
and Sivajee himself was understood to have been among 
them. Circumstances indicated treachery ; and the sus- 
picions of Shaista Khan fell upon Jesswunt Sing. These 
two gen ends were recalled ; and after an inlcn'al of two 
years, during which the Pnneo Mohammed ^fauzim, or 
Shah Aulum, held the government of tho Deccan, two 
other general‘s, Jcy Sing and Dillccr Khan, woro sent to 
pro'^ccutc the war against the MnJiratta chief, Jcy Sing 
was the Itaja of AbnirJ and Dillccr was a Patan Omrah, 
and both had obtained high rank as generals in tho ser- 
vice of Shah Jehan ; and being chosen for thoir merit as 
tho fittest to guide and enlighten Soliman, when sent 
against Shujah, were tho chiefs whom Aurungzob had 
gained to betray their master, and debauch his army. 

Before tho arrival of these generals, Sivajeo lind, wth 
great address, suqwiscd and plundered Surat, a city of 
importance and renown ; tho chief port of tho ^fogul 
empire ; and that from which tho holy pilgrims com- 
menced their voyage to tho tomb of tho prophet. Tho 

* Tito mfmntnUiou‘<dl4trkts,lylnKl>ct'tvtcn the pmviticr^of AianandGurcrat, 
mid funnlnj; part of tlic i>roviti(n of Mulwa and AJmen*, wcitj inlmldtcd by n 
race of ^arllKo lllnda^, named llnjpoou, who, from pride of fUjKrrior pronc««, 
clhlmcd to Ik? of n higher ca^to tlmn the inaM of otlicr Ulndirt. Thc\ hod t)ccn 
dlvideil Into tlnre principal llnjruihip^ ; tliot of Ahnlr or Ambeer, called nhfr- 
amrdj Jej-poro and Jjenog nr, on the borders of Agra; that of JodeiKircurMar- 
•wur, sontiuvrest from Almlr. npjiroachlng tlic centre of Ajraerc : and lastly that 
of CliitOTc, called alw Odeyporc, finm another city, Ijing further south. Of 
the^c Itojoa tlic mo^t powcrtul had hisrn tho llaja of Cliltorc, whMC diUlneUvo 
title vras liana, Jc»n*nnt blng, tho llnjaof dodiwrc, having married the daugh- 
ter of the lost Ilann.had mcrg(sl those two ktngdom^of llnjpoots into one. Mr. 

Orrao seems not to ha% e been aware of the marriage of Jcs-iwunt Slug, and of 
Its cfTcets; as ho mentions with some Burpri<c, tliat the name of tho Ilaja of 
Chitorc nowhere appears In the history of the present transirtlons. Ucrnlcr, 

Itc\ol. p. 62, 63; Dow, liclgn of Shah .1 eh an, eh. v. p. 212; Scott, ut supra, p. 

10; Memoirs of Emdut Klian,p. IB j ncnncl's Memoir, Intrenl. p. cxxxll. To 
Die above nations of rtnJpiKits should also bo added tliosc of llondcla, or Uundcl- 
cuud, a district bct\\ccn tho provinces of Agra and Main a, extending from Jcy- 
porc, by Guallor and Colllnger, os for ns Ucnarcs, ^Icmolrs of Eradut Khan» 
p. 17 ; llcnnohnt supra, p. cxxxll. — M. 

For further and more accurate Information regarding the states and tribes of 
Central and Western India, see Malcolm’s Central India and Tod’s Itajos- 
than. There is no such name os Abnlr In Tod, and it la probably o misreading 
of Amber. The three prluclpallUcs are more correctly termed Amber, Marwar 
And Me war. — W. 
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book opcmtions of tlio now commanders turned the tide in 
cnAr. IV. JIahrattn affairs. Tho armies of ShTijeo were driven from 
tho hold ; his country was plundorod ; and Poonmdeh, a 
tecs, strong fortress, in wliich ho had placed his women and 
treasures, was bcsicgecL It was reduced to tho last ex- 
tremity, when Sivajoc, unarmed, presented himself at one 
of tho outposts of tho imperial camp, and domanded to 
bo led to tho general. Professing conviction of his folly, 
in attempting to contend with tho Mogul power, ho craved 
tho pardon of his disohcdionco, and offered to tho Em- 
peror his services, along with twenty forts, which he 
would immediately i*csign. Joy Sing embraced the pro- 
jrosal ; and Sivajoo oboyed tho imperial order, to wait 
■upon tho Emperor at Delhi. Sivajeo had offered to con- 
duct tho war in Kandahar against the Persians. Had ho 
been received with the honour to which ho looked, he 
might have been gained to tho Mogul sendee, and the 
ompire of the Mahrattas would not have begun to exist, 
But Aumngzeb, wiio might easily havo despatched, re- 
solved to humble tho adventurer. When presented in 
the hall of audience, he was placed among tho inferior 
Omrahs ; which affected him to such a degree, that he 
wept and fainted away. Ho now meditated, and with 
great address, contrived the means of escai>e. Leaving 
his son, a hoy, with a Brahmen, whom he knew at Muttra, 
and who afterwards conducted him safe to his father, he 
travelled as a pilgrim to Juggernaut, and thence by the 
way of Hyderabad to his own country 

The Prkice Shah Aulum, and the Rajah Jeeswunt Sing, 
were sent to supersede the Raja Jey Sing, who was sus- 
pected of an iinderstanding with Sivajee;, and died on his 
way to the imperial presence." The change was favour- 
able to Sivajee ; because Jesswxmt Sing, who had but 

1 Scott, ut 5 upra,p.U— n. Mr. Orme,from scattered reperrts, has itated tho 
cSrctunstances differeiitly. nJatorical Frap. p. 17, &c. 

2 Not ^Tlthout suspicion of poison. Mr. author, -who probably Tvlsbed 

to sparo Annmpieb, sap, by his moonshee, or secretary (p. 17). atr. Onne 
sap, by order of Annmgxch (p. 27). Bnt tho Raja rras Troni out Trtth age and 
Inborloui scrrices : (md tho only poison, perhaps, sras tho anguish of disgrace. 
He is praised by the Mohammedan historians as the most eminent, in personal 
qualitiM, of nil the Hindus they had yet tnoTvn ; accomplished In Persian and. 
Arabian learning. His successor, of whom more will bo heard hereafter, 
was celebrated for his astronomical learning, and for the observatory which 
he- erected at Jeyporc. Memoirs of Eradut Khan, p. 18. Note (1) by 
Scott. 
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little affection to the imperial service, allowed tljc war to BOOK IIL 
linger, and discontents and jealousies to breed in the OirAP. 

armv, Sivajee was not inactive. Immediately upon his 

arrival he took royal titles, and struck coins in his name. 1071 -Hi. 
His troops, in consequence of his previous arrangements, 
had been well kept on foot during his absence ; and he 
attacked immediatelj the Mogul territories ai;d forts. 

Surat was again plundered ; he recovcre<l all the fojts 
which he had resigned, and added some nevr districts to 
his former possessions. 
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BOOK JIL self was rccAllcd. An Omrali, titled Bahadur Khan/ sue- 
awr. ir, cccdcdhim; and retained the government till the year’ 

. . — 1G7G. During these years, the war produced no remark- 
1C81. able event, tliough it was prosecuted with considerable 
activity, and without intermission. The efforts' of the 
Yiceroy were divided and weakened by hostilities with 
Bcejaporo and Golconda ; which, though they had con- 
tributed to the fall of those languishing states, had aided 
the rising power of Sivajcc. In 1677, that chieftain af- ' 
footed to enter into on alliance with the lung of Golconda 
against the King of Bcejapore and the itoguls; and 
marched into the territory of Golconda at the head of an 
army of 40,000 horse. Ho proceeded to make conquests 
with great appearance of fidelity; but placed ^lahratta 
governors in all the fortresses, and enriched himself by 
plunder. He obtained possession of the impregnable for- 
tress of Qingee by treachery. He laid siege to Vellore, 
which defended during more than four months. An 
interview toot place between Sivajeo and Ekojee, the 
latter of whom, perceiving the insatiable appetite of his 
brother for power, trembled for his dominions. ' Before 
he hod time, however, to conquer everything to the north 
of the Coleroon, he was recalled to his western dominions." 
Dilleer Khan, who succeeded Bahadur, carried on the 
war in a similar manner, and was superseded by Bahadur, 
who received the command anew, in 16S1. The most re* 
markable occurrence, during the administration of Dilleer, 
was the arrival in his camp of the son of Sivajee, who 
had incurred the displeasure of his father, and fled for 
protection to the Moguls. The event was regarded as 
fortunate, and a high rank was bestowed upon the young 
Mahratta ; but Sivajee soon found means to regain Ms 
confidence, and he had the good fortune to make his 
escape a little time before his father terminated his inde- 
fatigable and extraordinary career. 

During all the time of these great and mxiltiplied trans- 
actions, a naval war, which we hear of for the first time 

1 His pTO^ titles "were Khan-Jehan-Bali^dar Kokaltasli— 'though cnHed hy 
Scott, Bahadar Khan.— W. 

3 This expedition Into the Carnatic Is noticed hy Scott, nt snpra, p. S2 ; Ijy 
Onne, Hist. Frag. p. 82—87. CoL Wflhs, however, (ch. ill. nt snpra) has given 
the most distinct account, and is here foIloTved, 
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in tho idstory of India, earned on between Sivajeo BOOK III. 
and bis enemies. At tbe commencement of bis exploits, chat. it. 
a chief, distinguisbed by tbe name of Siddee Joro, bad ' ' 

tbe government of tbe town of Dunda Raja^x)!©, a sea- 
port to tbe southward of Bombay, belonging to the King 
of Beejapore ; and at the same time, the command of tbo 
fleet, which that sovereign bad formed to protect bis 
maritime dominions and their trade from tbo naval ene- 
mies which now infested tbe coasts of Indio. Whilo 
Siddee Jore was endeavouring to signabze himself against 
Sivajeo in another quarter, that ingenious adventurer ar- 
rived unexpectedly at Dunda Raj ap ore, and obtained pos- 
session of it by a stratagem. The loss of this important 
place so enraged tbe king against Siddo Jore that be 
procured bis assassination. At tbo time of tbo capture 
of Dunda Rajapore, however, tbo heir of Siddee Jore was 
in the command of tbe fleet, which lay at tbe fortified 
island of Gingerab, before tbo town. When tbo outrage 
was committed upon bis father by the King of Beejapore, 
be tendered bis services to Aurungzeb, with tbe fort of 
Gingerab, and the whole of the Beejapore fleet. The 
offer, pf course, was greedily accepted. Siddee, it appears, 
was a name, which was applied in common to those Abys- 
sinian adventurers, who bad passed over, in great numbers, 
from their own country into the service of the kings of 
tbe Deccan ; and bad there frequently engrossed a great 
proportion of the principal ofi&ces of state. Of this class 
of men was the admiral who bad now enlisted himself in 
tbe Mogul service. He was joined by a great number of ‘ 
bis family and countrymen. He himself was called the 
Siddee, by way of distinction ; his principal* of&cers had 
tbe term Siddee prefixed to their names ; and his crews 
and followers were in general denominated tbe Siddees. 

They carried on an active warfare along tbo whole western 
coast of India, and were not only dangerous and trouble- 
some enemies to Sivajee, but formidable even to tbe 
British and other European traders, who frequented tbe 
coast,' 

Sivajee breathed bis last in bis fortress of Rayree, on 
tbe 6tb of April, 1682, of an infiammation in bis cb^ 
at tbe early age of fifty-two ; having displayed a fertflity 

' Ormt ’5 Hi5t.Fras.p. 2 to 11, 75 to81. 
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BOOK ni. of invention, adapted to liis ends ; and a firmness of mind 
ciJAn n% in ilio pursuit of tboin, vrhicli have seldom been equalled, 

probably never surpassed. 'With the exception of the 

iCS2. few small districts possessed by the Europeans, his do- 
minions, at the time of bis death, comprehended, along 
tlio wcstcni coast of India, an extent of about 400 miles in 
length by 120 in breadth, and from the river ]\Iirzeou in the 
Boiith to Vorsal in the north. Of the detached forts, which 
at one time ho had garrisoned in the Carnatic, only one 
or two appear to have at this time remained in his hands.* 
During these transactions in tho soutli, we ore not in- 
formed of any other emergency which called tho attention 
of Anrungzeb from tho ordinary details of his adminis- 
tration, exempting a war with the Pntans or Afghans, 
■who infested the northern provinces, and another, which 
tho Emperor himself provoked, with the Rajpoots of Ajmero 
and Malwa. 

Tho Governor of PoshaiMir, to punish’'an incursion of 
tho Patans, had, in 1673, pursued them to their mountains, 
where ho allowed himself to be entangled in tho defiles, 
and was cut off with his whole army. A Patan, who had 
sensed in tho armies of Sultan Shujah, and boro a strong 
resemblance to his person, gave birth to a report, that tho 
Sultan had made his escape from Arracan, The Patans 
proclaimed him King of India ; and all tho tribes of that 
people were summoned to join their forces to place him 
upon his throne. They were able, it is said, bad they 
tmitecl, to bring into tho field 160,000 men j and Atirung- 
zeb was roused by the magnitude of the danger. Ho took 
the field in person, and crossed tho Indus, about tho close 
of tho year 1674. Tho war lasted for about fifteen months, 
during which the Patans were driven from the more ac- 
cessible country ; and Aurungzeb was too cautious to 
penetrate among the mountains. A chain of forts was 
established to restrain them ; and the governor, whom he 
left at Peshawur, having exerted himself to gain the con- 
fidence of tho Patan chiefs, drew them to an entertainment 
at that place, and murdered them along with their at- 
tendants. Though Aurungzeb disowned the action, he 
obtained not the credit of being averse to it.- 

1 Ibldp. 133, IM. WUkSMVshodIca In 1C30, (ubl enpre, p. 01.) 

2 Onne’a UUt. Frag. p. 03— 7ii, 
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It is probable that Aurungzeb, from political motives, BOOK HL 
projected the reduction of the Eajpoot states, viewing with chap. rv. 
jealousy the existence of so great an independent power ■ 

(able, it is said, to bring 200,000 men into the field), in the 
heart of his dominions. He put on, however, the mask of 
religion, and began the execution of a project, or pretended, 
project, for the forcible conversion of the Hindus to the* 
religion of the faithful. Jesswunt Sing, the Maharaja, or 
Groat Kaja, as he was colled,* having died, near Kabul, in 
1681, his children, on their return to their native country^ 
wore ordered to be conducted to court, where ho insisted 
on their being rendered Mohammedans. Their Bajpoot 
attendants contrived their escape, and fled with them to 
their own country. The Emperor revenged the disobedi- 
ence by a war, which ho conducted in person. His nume- 
rous forces drove the Bajpoots from the more accessible 
parts of their difiicult country ; but they held possession 
of their mountains and fastnesses ; and the • war degene- 
rated into a tedious and ineffectual struggle. Aunmgzeb 
sat down at Ajmere, where he superintended, at a less in- 
convenient distance, the operations in the Deccan, os well 
as the war with the Bajpoot 3 .= 

Sambo, or Sambajeo, the oldest son of Sivajee, succeeded 
to his throne, but not without a competitor, in a younger 
brother, whose adherents created him considerable danger, 
till the principal among them were all put to death. While 
the war was carried on between the Mohratta and the im- 
perial generals in the Deccan, as it had been for several 
yeoi-s, by sudden inroads on the one side, and pursuit on 
the other ; but with few important advantages on either ; 

Akbar, one of the younger sons of Aurungz^eb, who was 
employed in the war against the Bajpoots, turned his 
standards against his father, being offered assistance by 
the enemy whom he was sent to subdue. One of Aurung- 
zob’s tried artifices, that of raising jealousy between asso- 
ciates, enabled him to defeat the fiist attempt of Akbar, 
who fled from the countiy of the Bajpoots, and took refuge 
with Sambajee. 

Both Sambajee and Aurungzeb knew the value of the 

' Tlic tltlo WM not pccnllar to Jca\nmt Sing. Every Hindu prince or Bojft 
tnlvcs also tho epithet of ^rabd-n\Ja,—.W. 

• Scott’a Operations of Aurunuzch In tho Deccan, p. B3. Onne, ut snpra, p» 

100— 105, and 119—121. 
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ilJOUK )IK I'cqninilinn, Tho jirinco wan rcrcivrtl %vilh cilmrnlinary 
fiiAr. IV. h^JiMuin, liy ihn MnhmUn cliiif. v.'ljo u-oulil jiotBitinhia 

— An<l Aiinin;{r<'b, rt.’tolving to citingninh tlio 

I6‘f»r, cni’iny who Im^l ro Jon^ troulWfd Iiim government in tlic 
fioulh, nrriveil with n va^^t nnny at Anning.ihacl, in Ka*. 
After the nltack nnd defence of foino forta, witli no :m- 
rcnult, (he prineo S!mh Aulinn v.’a^ M-nt into the 
Concan, to reduce the Mnhratta fortr('?-.M<^?i on the Fea-con*it. 
IIo found it impo^Hiblc to procure provisions ; (Imclir/iatc 
disagreed with the Mogul troops, nnd he was obliged to 
rotiirn witli only a reinimnt of his nnny.* 

In I GST, the ICmperor resolved ujmu the final reduction 
of the Molminmcdau kingdoms of the Deccan. Ilydoralesl 
or Golcondfi, nnd Dccja])oro, which disjdayisl a greater 
residue of filrcnglh and resources, limn llicir reduced con- 
dition hnd led liiin to expect, I'roin Alnncdnnggur, where 
the grand camp had already arrived, ho moved as far as 
Sliola^wrc, nnd sent one anny towards Hyderabad, another 
towards Bcojapore. 

The general, who led the army of the Iving of Hydera- 
bad, betrayed Ins trust, nnd passed over to the enemy, 
upon wliich tlio King nbnndoned the o]>en country, and 
Bhut himself up in the fort of Golconda. n3'derabad was 
taken and plundered. That the Sultan Mnuzira, however, 
who commanded, might not have the honour, which lie 
was wise enough not to covet, of taking Golconda, Aurung- 
7,ob accepted the humble terras which were offered by 
tho lung, and rcscn'cd bis destruction till another o|>- 
port unity. 

Beojaporo made considerable resistance, which was 
aided by scarcity. AAer tho city had been besieged for 
Bomo time, the Emperor ])rocccdcd to tho attack in ^>cr- 
son. Famine at lost compelled tho garrison to surrender ; 
and tho j’oung King was delivered into the hands of 
Aurungzeb.- 

Ho received, about tho same time, inlcUigenco of ano- 
ther agreeable event, tho departure of Sultan Akbar, from 
tho ^lahmtta country to Persia. As this lessened greatly, 
in tho eyes of Auruugzeb, tho importance of immediate 
operations against tho Mahrattas, ho turned from Bcejapore 

' Scnlt, ut snpra, p. M— G4| Ormc llht. Trog. p. 134— 1G2. 

2 Scolt, ut ffupra, p. W— 73. 
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towards Qolconda. Shah Aulum, with his sons, was seized BOOK TIL 
and put in confinement, for remonstrating, it is said, chap. ir. 

against the treachery aimed at the unfortunate King of 

Golcondo, who had submitted under xdedge of honour to 1G90-99. 
himself. Aurungzob, in truth, was incurably jealous of his 
son, because heir to his throne, and was stimulated to cose 
his mind of a port of its load of terror and distrust. Gol- 
couda was invested, and, after a siege of seven months, fell 
by that treachery, the benefit of which Aurungzob made 
it his constant endeavour to procure. Ho had now the 
two sovereigns of the Deccan in his hands, and the reduc- 
tion of the outstanding forts wss all that remained to com- 
plete the extension of the Mogul dominion to the farthest 
limit of the Caimatic.^ 

This important success was immediately followed by an 
event which the Emperor regarded as pecuharly fortunate. 

His spies brought intelligence, that Sambajee, at one of 
his forts in the mountains not far distant, was spending 
his time in a round of his favourite pleasures, and very 
imperfectly on his guard. A body of troops was des- 
patched to surprise him, and ho was, in fact, taken pri- 
soner. Sambajee was too formidable to bo permitted to 
live ; but the Emperor polluted his fortune by glutting his 
eyes with the butchery of his enemy, who relaxed not 
his haughtiness in the presence of death. The efficacy of 
Sambajee’s talents, which were not inconsiderable, was 
obstructed by his immoderate passion for women, which 
his father predicted would lead him to his ruin. 

The Emperor followed up his advantage with activity, 
and immediately sent on army into the Goncan. Its ope- 
rations were highly successful ; and Bayree, which Sam- 
bajee and his father had made their capital, together with 
the wives and infant son of that chieftain, fell into the 
hands of the victor ” 

Hama, however, the brother of Sambajee, escaped from 
the Goncan, and, crossing by the way of Seriugapatam to 

' The greatest part of the Cnrnatlctifld belonged to the Rajas of Beejanagger, 
fn the flonrlihlng state of that empire. After the reduction of that itato by the 
Mohammedan po\ren of tho Deccan, it ^‘oa divided between the states of Gol- 
conda and Beejaporo. Aurung^ebe’s Operations In the Deccan, Scott, p. 73, 

74,75. Ormc. p. U9-130. 

* Scott, ut supra, p. 77—80 ; Onne. p. 230—234. Wilts (p. 215) says It was 
taken in 1G98. 
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BOOK Ur. the Carnatic^ threw himself into the fort of Gingee, which 
CHAP. rr. was a place of great strength^ and by the obstinacy of its 
, — ^ reaistaDce, or the interested delays of the imperial gene- 

,1700-07. rals, retarded the settlement of the Deccan for severd 
years. It gave occupation to a great part of the imperial 
army from the year 1692 to the year 1700 ; and during 
that period kept the reduction of the Carnatic incomplete. 

The Emperor turned his whole attention to the final 
* subjugation of the Mahrattas, and penetrated into the 
countiy with his principal army. But while he was em- 
ployed in the reduction of forts, the Mahrattas, under 
vai’ious chiefS; issued from their mountains, and spreading 
over the newly-conquered countries of Beejapore and 
Gk)lconda, and even the provinces of Berar, Kan dash, and 
Malwa^ carried great plunder back with them, and left 
devastation behind. The imperial forces marched to 
oppose them in all directions, and easily conquered them 
in battle when they could bring them to an action. But 
the Mahrattas eluded rencounter, retired to their moun- 
tains when pursued, hung upon the rear of their enemy 
when obliged to return, and resumed their devastations 
whenever they found the country cleared of the troops 
which op230sed them. The Emperor persevered with great 
obstinacy in besieging the forts in the accessible parts of 
the Mahi-atta countiy ; the greater part of which fell into 
his hands. But during that time the Mahrattas so en- 
riched themselves by plundering the imperial dominions, 
and so increased in multitude and power, being joined by 
vast numbers of the Zemindars in the countries which they 
repeatedly overran, that the advantages of the war were 
decidedly in their favour, and the administration of 
Aurungzeb betrayed the infirmities of age. The more 
powerful Ororahs, who maintained numerous troops, and 
were able to chastise invaders, his jealous policy made 
him afraid to trust with the command of provinces. He 
made choice of persons without reputation and power, 
who abandoning the defence of their provinces, to which 
they were tmequal, were satisfied with enriching them- 
selves by the plunder of the people. Under so defective 
a government, the Mahrattas found the whole countiy 
south from the Nferbudda open to their incursions. The 
Emperor peisevered in his attempts to subdue them. In 
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that harassing and unavailing struggle were the yoai’S con- BOOKlii, 
sumed which intervened till his death. This event took ciiAv.ry, 

place in the camp at Ahmednuggur on the 21st of Fob- 

ruary, 1707, in the forty-eighth year of his reign, and ' 

ninety-fourth of his age.^ 

At the time when the last illness of Aumngzeb com- 
menced, his eldest son Mohammed Mauzdm, who at an 
early age had received the title of Shah Atdum, was at 
Kabul, of which, as a distant province where he would be 
least dangerous, he was made governor, upon his liberation 
from the confinement in which he had languished for 
several years. His two remaining sons, Azim Shah, who 
was subahdar of Guzerat, and Hs youngest son Kam 
Buksh, who had been recently sppeinred to the govern- 
ment of Beejapore, were both in ihe camp, Aurungzeb, 
who forgot not his caution to the last, hurried them away 
to their stations, either fearing lest under his wealmess 
they should seize upon his person while yet aifre, or lest 
they should fill the camp with bloodshed immediately upon 
his dissolution, Azim hau ncr yet reached his prorin'^e, 
when he received the news cf the hhnperrr s decease. He 
hurried back to the camp, snh no cotmetiior being 
present, received without dimrrhy the obedience of the 
army. 
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BOOK lit ther, offering to divide the kingdom. The presumptuous 
CHAP. jv. prince rejected the proposal ; and the armies came to 

— action, when Azim Shah lost the battle, and he and hia 

1707. two eldest sons lost their lives. He had committed many 
important en’ors; among others offended the general- 
issimo, the famous Zulfikar Khan, the fevourite general of 
Aurungzeb, and son of Assud Khan, his vizir. He rejected 
the advice of this commander at the commencement of 
the battle, and Zulfikar with his forces withdrew from 
the field.^ 

Shah Aulum, who now assumed the title of Bahadur 
Shah, was chiefly indebted to the prudence and wisdom 
of Monkim Khan, his minister of finance, for his victory 
and throne. He rewarded him with the oflice of vizir ; 
but Assud Khan, the late vizir, and Zulfikar Khan, his 
son, were received with extraordinary favour, the former 
being created Vakeel Mutluk thejatter Meer Bukshi 
and governor of all the Deccan, with the title of Ameer ul 
Omrah. . 

Another contest, however, still remained, The throne 
was promised to Kkm Bukah by his own vanity, and by 
his astrologers ; and though his brother, even when near 
him with an irresistible army, invited him to enjoy in 
peace his kingdom of Beejapore, to which he offered to add 
that of Golconda, the infatuated prince was resolved upon 
his destruction. It had been the object of his father to 
render him, by his power in Beejapore, safe from the 
jealousy of any of his brothers who might ascend the im- 
perial throne. For this purpose, he had placed in his ser- 
vice the Turanee Moguls, or that part of the army which 
consisted of the Mogul adventurers, newly arrived from 
Tartary, and distinguished from those who had been bred 
in Hindustan. The chief of these Moguls was Ghazee ad 
Din Khan, a man of great yeais and experience, who had 
acquired high reputation and influence in the Deccan 
during the wars of Aurungzeb. The light, inconsiderate^ 
rash, and inconstant character of Kkm Buksh would have 

' The reign of Shah Anlom la related hy two Perilan nohlemcn, both cotcm- 
parary with the events, Eradnt Khan, (Mem. p. 11 — G4,) and GoUlm Hosseln 
Khan, Seer Mutakharemi, p. 1—23. 

3 This was the highest otHce In an Indian ^remment, and solaom 
bestowed unless on some great emergency. Scott, Memoirs of Emdnt Khan, 
p. 46. 

3 Chief paymaster ; an ofiHce of great trust and dignity. Ibid. 
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discovered to a less discerning mind than that of Ghazoe, BOOK 111. 
the speedy ruin of that prince’s hopes ; he therefore lis- chap. iv. 

tened to the friendly proposals of the Emperor, and was 

appointed Subahdor of Guzerat, while Ms son Cheen 1709. 
Koolich Khan, a man of great celebrity in the subsequent 
history of India, was favourably received at court. KAm 
Buksh was gradually deserted by almost aU his followers, 
but rushed despera'tely into battle near Hyderabad with 
not more than a few hundred attendants. He was taken 
prisoner, but not till he received a mortal^wound, of which 
he died the same evening. 

The Emperor seemed afraid of becoming, hke his father, 
entangled in the labyrinth of Decconee affairs ; and leaving 
to his officers whatever remained for the settling of those 
newly-conquered regions, he began his march towards the 
capital, though in the middle of the rains. Zulfikor Khan, 
the subahdar of the Deccan, left Daood Khan Punnee, a 
native of the Deccan, his deputy ; and followed his master, 
still further to push his ambitious designs. 

The Emperor was not satisfied with the Eajpoot pnnces, 
wnoae disobedience had been provoked by the religious 
and mischievous war kindled against them at the end of 
the reign of Auiiingzeb. Ajeet Sing, the successor of 
Jesswunt Sing, Eaja of Odeypore ; and Jey Sing, the suc- 
cessor of the Kaja who had rendered himself famous in the 
wars of Aunmgzeb, had formed an alliance, cemented by 
maiTiage; and without professing independence of the 
Mogul power, endeavoured to yield a veiy limited obedi- 
ence. Some unavailing measures were taken to reduce 
them to more perfect subjection. But a new enemy, 
whose operations began to be serious, and even formidable, 
rendered it advisable to accept for the present the nominsil 
obedience of the Eajpoots. 

The Seiks, now ravaging the province of Lahore and the 
northern part of the province of Delhi, committing out- 
rages on the persons of the Moslem, inflamed both the 
religious and political indignation of the Emperor and his 
Omrahs. This people, of whom the history is cunous, 
were advancing rapidly to that importance, which renders 
them at present one of the principal powers in Hindustan. 

Their origin is to be traced back to the time of the Em- 
peror Baber, when a celebrated Durvesh, being captivated 
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|;n )K JII* Nil'll* Awltitii rri/ 7 i^*l fivr jvnm, r/>tjnUn7 froin llic 
4 itiv.n\ of v.jlli tljn prAi*j''» of htirnanihv 

^ rJj)iR tS nn rir.il bnl in tii*' nn»I 

I?jA tfritinj; tlio of hl’( n’l^I hrotloTH Jitn hn orn; 

v;Ji *'0 li^ v/An willi n violent Ilhjvr'S nn^l cipirnl 

moMrnly (n In’*' nenr Lnlion', in tIioy(ar 1712. 

TJio fotir norri of Nh^ili Atilnin, oach with lii't nrifiy mid 
rcUinen», v/cn* in thn cAiiip ; Moi^ nd Di^n Khmi, tho 
oUlcTl ; Arirn Shmin, rccond, favourite' of hi^ 
frttloT ; RiinVIi on I Slntiii^ the tliinl ; and Koj<'t teh Alter, 
tin'* ynim/ 7 i\Mt, Of all Ihi* Onirah»», the vizir 3lf)rnifn Kh.vrt 
hein;; <I(’ad, Znlfik'Ar KJmn hy far tho rnoit ]>'>rrcrfiil ; 
and (lonhtcd not to place on the nui^nnd any of the 
prince \ wlic c caunn he idionld o^{>')UBe. ArJm CK*f| Shaun, 
V’ho had in tlio camp a larj^e t reassure of hiH or.*n, and 
frorn Ids sittmlion near hi‘$ father ;vaB cnahlcd to jK*’ -^55 
IiiiiiHcIf of nil the imperial treasure and effects, a'^^^umed 
the f^ceptru without hesitation. Ztdfilnr Khan font to him 
a canfuleiitial messenger, to asl: if, in that crzRrjrency, ho 
could render him any Fcr\-ico ; and receiving a carrlci". and 
(li.sdainful answer, took Ium rcsfdtition. He passed to tho 
Camp ofMoir. ad Dicinnnd fonned or confinned a union of 
the three brolherK, who a^'reetl toojjpose Azim oos Shaun, 
a!ul aftcrATinl to divide tlio cmjurc. Azim oos Shaun 
lobl tho fnvoumhle oj)i>ortmiity of ntlAcking^ Ids brothers. 
He allowed the time to pass, till they made their prepara- 
tions ; and till his own army, becoming uneasy and dis- 
pirited, began to dis]>crse. When tho inevitable hour 
arrived, ho conquered without mucli difliculty, and 
disappeared in tho battle ; Ids wounded elephant, it is 
HUpi)Oscd, nibhcd with 1dm down the precipice into tho 
river, wlioro both sunk to appear no more. 

To the sum ring princes it remaineil to settle the par- 
tition on which tlioy had agreed ; but Zulfikar Khan had 
other designs, Wliother from selfish motives, or a pa- 
triotic dread of tho couscqucnccs of di\dsion ; whether 
bccaxiKO that prince was tho weakest, and might bo go- 
Tcnic'd, or tho oldest, and had tho hotter title, tho Ameer 
ul Ommh resolved to make ^loiz ad Dicn solo Emperor, 
and to defeat tho expectations of tho other two. By 
various artifices, creating difficulties and delay, ho con- 
trived to securo tho greater part of tho treasuro to ^loh: 
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ad Dien, This roused the jealousy of Kojcsteh Aktor, and BOOK IIL 
ho prepared for action ; but tho night before tho projected chap. iv. 
battle a fire broke out in his camp, and ho lost tho greater — ^ 

X)art of his ammimition. Ho and his son fought 'with gal- 
Inntry, but his soldiers deserted him during tho engago- 
ment, and gave an easy victory to his more fortunate 
brother. Euflch oos Shaun stood aloof during this action; 
still confiding in the friendship of Zulfikoi’ Khan, and 
rcsorvung himself to fall upon tho victor. Whilo ho 
waited with impatience for tho morning, having been 
dissuaded from attacking tho successful army the same 
night, intelligence of his design was carried to tho Ameer 
.ul Omrah, who made preparations to receive him, Tho 
victory was not a moment doubtful ; for tho army of the 
prince almost immediately dispersed, and ho was slain, 
fighting bravely amid a few attendants,' 

^loiz ad Dien was proclaimed Emperor, with the title of 
Johandar Shah. Ho possessed not abilities to redeem the 
weaknesses by which he exposed himself to the disappro- 
bation of his people ; and his govemmont and person fell 
into contempt. He was governed by a concubioo, who 
had belonged to tho degraded and impure profession of 
public dancers, and shod infamy upon tho man with whom 
she was joined. Tho favours of tho crown were showered 
upon tho mean relations, and ancient companions of Loll 
Koor (such was the namo of the mistress), who did not 
always enjoy them with moderation. Tho Emperor, whe 
loved the jolhty of debauch, exposed himself about tho 
city in company with LaU Koor and her favourites, in 
situations where dignity was apt to be lost. The nobles 
were offended, because a new set of favourites intercepted 
tho rays of imperial favour ; and tho people were disgusted 
at the sight of vices in their sovereign, which shed degra- 
dation on tho meanest of themselves, 

Jehandar Shah was, from these causes, ill prepared to 
meet the stoim which shortly after he was summoned to 
face. lYhen Azjrp oos Shaun marched from Bengal to 
assist his father in the struggle for the crown, he left 
behind him his son Ferokhser. Upon the defeat of Azim 


1 Eradut Khan, (Memoirs, p. 65-670ima GnlamHnascin (Seer 

hareen.i. 23-^,) agree In the general points of this stmggU for the ; the 
former descrlhlnp it Uhe an eve-^ritneas, hnt not a very carious one ; the other 
from report merely, hut not oithont diligence and criticisin. 
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followers remained alone. Not despairing to rally tlio BOOK III 
army, and renew the action on the following day, ho ciiap.iv. 
despatched messengers in all directions, but in vain, to ' ~ 

search for the Emperor during the night. That unhappy 
prince had taken the road in disguise toward Delhi, of 
which Assud Khan, the father of Zulfikar, was governor. 

After intelligence of his arrival, the friends of the lato 
Azim 003 Shaun surrounded his palace, and demanded tho 
custody of his person. To quiet their clamours, or to lay 
a foundation of merit with the future sovereign, Assud 
Khan placed him in confinement ; and wrote to Ferokhsor 
that he waited for his commands to dispose of the jjrisoner. 

So gracious an answer was received, as dissipated the fears 
of Assud Khan, and enabled him to prevail upon his son, 
who had arrived at Delhi, to trust himself in the hands of 
Fcrokhser. The credulity of Zulfikar deceived him ; for 
he might have escaped to his government of the Deccan^ 
where his talents would have enabled him to set the im 2 >e- 
riol power at defiance. He was strangled by order of 
Ferokhser, and his dead body was exposed about the 
streets of Delhi, at the same time with that of his master, 

Jehandar Shah' 

Ferokhser began his reign in the year 1713, with the 
usual performances of an Oriental despot ; that is, the 
murder of all who were the objects of his apprehension. 

After this the two Syeds, to whom he owed both his life 
and his throne, were elevated ; Hussun to the post of 
Bukshi,or paymaster of the forces, with the title of Ameer 
ul Omrah ; and Abdoolla to that of Vizir, with the title of 
Koottub al Mulk, or axis of the state. Gheen Kulich Khan, 
the son of Ghazee ad Din Khan, who was chief of the Too- 
ranee Moguls in the Deccan at the end of the reign of 
Anrungzeb, was known to have lived on adverse terms 
with Zulfikar Khan ; and by this circumstance, as well as 
by the weight which was attached to his reputation for 
talents, and his connexion with the Tooranee lords, wias 
xecammended to the attention of the new goremment. 

He was appointed to the regency or sub oh d a ir y of the 
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BOOK IH. Dcccan, and decorated wth the title of al Mulk, or 

aur. IV. composer of tbo state a common title, wliich be rendered 

remarkable, in the modem bistor}^ of India, bj transmit- 

1TJ3. ting it to bis jmstcrity, and along with it a kingdom, in 
tlmt very region wbicli be was now sent, and but for a 
little time, to superintend. 

Ferokbsor was a weak prince, governed by favourites. 
Tbo two Syeds had laid such obligations upon their sove- 
reign, and possessed such iwwer, cluefly from the incon- 
siderate cruelty of Ferokbsor, who bad killed Zulfikar and 
otliers by whom they might have been restrained, that 
they could brook neither rival nor partner in disposing of 
tbo state. Their chains soon became bea\y on Ferokhser. 
Aware of his imiiatience, they mado such efforts to render 
tbomsolvcs secure against tbo effects of bis mabco, as 
embroiled the state from tbo very commencement of bis 
reign. 

The first of tbo contrivances of Emir Jumla (this was 
tbo name of tbo favourite, a man who bad formerly been 
Kauzy at Dacca), avos to separate tbo brothers, under the 
pretence of honourable employment. Tbo Raja Ajeet Sing, 
whom wo have already mentioned ns tbo successor of 
Jesswunt Sing, in tlmt district or division of Rajpootona 
which was known by the name of Morwar ar Rlmtore,-and 
of which Cbitore and Odoypore bad been successively the 
capitals, bad stood out against tbo operations of Aurung- 
zeb, and remained in a state bttle short of independence, 
during the reigns of Shah Aulum and Jebandar Shah. 
Hussun, the Ameer al Qmrah, was required to undertake 
.the reduction of the rebellious Hindu. He marched with 
so great a force that the Raja deemed it better to yield 
than contend ; and though be received private encourage- 
ments from the court, where be was assured that oppo- 
sition would be gratefully considered, he concluded an 
agreement with Hussun, impatient to return to the capital, 
where bis brother’s letters assured him, that designs were 
ripening for their common destruction. 

Though Abdoola, the Yizir, bad talents and other emi- 
nent qualities ; he was so addicted to women and other 

^ Uather, regulator or governor of thoMate. — ^W. 

2 Rhotoro Is the name, not of the cotmtry, but of the B^Opnt tribe to 'H'hlcli 
tbo Rnjtts of iUmrar belong.— W. 
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ploasiu'es, tliat lie neglected business ; and let tbo affairs BOOK III. 
of his high office devolve into subordinate bonds, vrhoso chat. vx. 

mismanageniont shed discredit and unpopularity on him- 

self. His enemies, theroforo, enjoyed advantages, M'hich in 
the absence of his brother they ^vore eager to improve. 

Upon the return of Hussum from Marwar, ho demanded 
the regency of the Deccan, with a view to govern it by 
deputy, and remain at court ; and ho received the appoin'^ 
ment, in expectation of his being called to that distant 
province by the duties of his trust. "When it was found, 
at last, that he had no intention to depart for the Deccan, 
the misunderstanding between the court and the brothers 
became public and undisguised. They forbore attendance 
upon the Emperor; assembled their followers, and fortified 
themselves in thou* x^alaces; while the weak and timid 
Ferokhser, who desired, without daring to attempt, their 
destruction, formed and abandoned twenty resolutions in 
a day. After a period of anxiety and alarm, a reconcilia- 
tion was efi'ected by mediation of tho Empress-mother, 
who was favoiuablo to the Syeds, and hy whom, it is said, 
that intelligence was sometimes conveyed to them of the 
plots hy which ^thei^ hves were essayed. Tho argument 
was, that Meer Jumla, being appointed to the government 
of Bahar, should depart for that xirovinco, at the same 
time that the Ameer al Omrah should proceed to the 
Deccan.^ 

Hussun told tho Emperor, that if mischief were aimed 
at his brother, he would in twenty days ho in the capital 
from the Deccan. Tho first danger, however, regarded 
himself. Daood Khan Punnee, tho Afghan, who had been 
left deputy hy Zulfikar, and obtained the province of 
Guzerat, upon tho appointment of Nizam al Mulk to tho 
regency of the Deccan, was ordered to Boorahanpore, 
ostensibly to wait upon the Subahdar of the Deccan, and 
receive his commands ; hut with secret instructions to 

* Beforotho departtiro of no*^n, tho mnrringo of tho Emperor Tvns cele- 
hrated Nvith tho daughter of Maharaja AJcct Sing, gtipulatod for, in tho condi- 
tions lately imposed hy Hussun upon the Bn) a. She had heen conveyed from 
her father’s palaco to that of Hnssun, as her adopted fhther, vrho graced, her 
nuptials TTlth a mognlflcenco \Thich surpassed all that hitherto had heen seen 
In Hindustan. 

All indisposition of tho Emperor, rather Inconvenient at the time of a mar- 
riage, cured hy a medical gentleman of tho name of Hamilton, Is said to hnvo 
been tho cause of obtaining the first firmaun of free trade for the East India 
Company, Scott’s Successors of Aurungzehe, p. 139. 
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JU* Uir^ f'vr/J riiifl cni htta ofT. Orr .il 
c'HAr. 1^. of lli^ AfrUnri, b in^^n jnr^fi nf j»n>lirivin 

"■ K»!ih* hlrriJ^'th, nn»l no* tl^voiil of ron’lncV 

Jintl to tlin hi;»]ii-nt rrpnt*' rvn n v^'Arri'c. It imk.* 
nnv/orUiy of n-rnarl*, tJiat )jo hn/1 *^nr inV'fl v. iih hiio’^'If 
f\ Mtihr;\tlA rlit^f, Tm:j<‘4 f Sin^litt, who |p/l \,> fx\ 

tnlrn into l)tn iinj^rinl r^ n'i/v- ),y l 

witli a hifili miik*, atwl j:ift< -^l with r^-vi ra! jA*/ht #^rTt iu th*5 
vicinity of Annin;'n)>i<!. UiK ain hn^l n r^-vi ro O/iihict to 
Mrttnin ; nnil h.vl not n jnatchlock lull ^t^lclc 
the jn**nn'!it v/ln’n ailvunlayn M.*i’n>r»l hiuHt^nin;* to hin 
iii»h% thf' ilay inijtht hnvc 1 m on fitn! to Ih^ fortnn^ of tlM* 
hrothoni, WliotJ tlio IhiUHTor hrartl of llii* f:\ilun: of hh 
lie eonM not, oven in tho of Al>lo'4h, 

anpjtrc'n hia cimjtrin j uml oh^ crv'c'l thn.t IXio^wl wun a 
hmvo nmn nmvorlhily n*e<l. AImIooHa rc[»lie'l, that if JiIh 
hrnllRT Imfl fallru tlio victim <>f jvrfuiy, the irnjKrial 
jniinl v/ouM Imvo o.TjMTionrojl more n;,Ttcai>!o p^niiation^. 

About thin tiiiio, Run la, tlu' j>atriarc!» and captiin of 
llm Soih*^, fell into the liamLi of IiIh ( nomic'c lie had 
noon collected lii^ follower^, after they wi're tlisju-n-ed by 
Shah Aulum, anil nprend more widely IjIh depn'flationHnnd 
nuthority in the couUguotm provinceM. The Sulxihdar of 
Lahore Imd been went ngnin’d liim, bhorlly after the ncce.s- 
nion of Ferokhser ; but Avas defeated with great ^laughtcr. 
llio Fnujdar, or military' and judicial chief of Sirhind, was 
next coininandcil to take the field ; but vrtvn as.-assinated 
in Idfl tent by a Seik, especially comnussioned for that 
purpose. The governor of Kashmero nyos then removed 
to the government of Lahore, and apjwinlcd toad against 
the heretics or infidels, with a great army. After many 
fievero engagements, ])anda \vas driven to seek refuge in a 
fort ; where famine at last compelled him to surrender* 
Great cruelty w’as exorcised upon his followers ; and ho 
himsolf was carried to tho capital, where ho was igno- 
miniously exposed, and aftenvards j)ut to death by torture. 

It would bo useless and disgusting to describe the scenes 
to which the hatred of tho Emperor, and the jealousy of 
tho Vizir, gave birth in tho capital. 'W'hen tho Ameer al 
Omrah arrived in tho Deccan, ho found tho power of tho 
Mahrattas arrived at a height which was not only oppres- 
fiivo to tho prorinces, but formidable to the imperial 
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tlirone. Salioo Raja, or Sahojco, tlio son of Sambajoe, had BOOK III. 
succeeded to the authority of his father and grandfather, ohap. i\\ 
ns the head of the Mahrattas, and had, during tho distrac- 
tions in tho Mogul empire, experienced littlo resistance in 
extending tho sphere of his domination and exactions. 

Towards the close of the reign of Aurungzob, the widow 
of Raaio, tho brother of Sambajee, who during the minority 
of Salogce, enjoyed a temporary authority, had offered to 
put a ^top to ail the predatory incursions of the Mahrattas, 
under which the imperial provinces in tho Deccan so cruelly 
suffertd, on condition of receiving a tenth part, which they 
call Dismukhee, of tho revenues of tho six provinces which 
compised the viceroy olty of tho Deccan. The pride of 
Aurujgzeb revolted at the hmniliating condition ; and the 
offer was rejected with scorru^ Daood Elhan Punnoe, 
howoTer, who governed tho country, os deputy to Zulfikar, 
duriig the reigns of Shah Aulum and Jehandor, and who 
cultratcd the friendship, rather than the enmity, of the 
Mahiattas, agreed to purchase deliverance from their in- 
cursbns by the payment of even the chout, or fourth part 
of tie revenues of the Deccanee provinces, reserving only 
sucl distiicts as were held in jaghecr by any princes of 
the blood royal, and excluding the Maluuttas from the 
collection, which was to be perfoimed by his own officers 
alone. Upon the arrival of Nizam nl ilulk os Viceroy of 
the Deccan, the chout gave rise to dispute and hostilities ; 
in which the Viceroy gained a battle, and might have 
further checked the pretensions of the freebooters, had 
he not been recalled, after enjoying the government one 
year and some months. The Ameer ol Omrah sent a force 
to dislodge a Mohratta chief who had established a chain 
of mud forts along the road from Surat to Boorahanxiore ; 
and by means of them plundered or levied a tax upon the 
merchants who trafficked between the two cities. The 
commander allowed himself to be drawn by the wily !Mah- 
ratta into a place of difficulty ; where he and the greater 
part of his soldiers lost their lives. A stiU stronger force 

^ In the first instance these claims had been mode hy an dTrere con fined 

to the district dependant on BJJapnr. Anrtmgzeh tacitly recognised them on 
the occasion of the treaty into whlcdi he entered s^ith'ShraJi, and although 
that treaty sras not*long onriolated, the recognition formed the basis of the 
similar claims subsequently extended to other prorinoei, — DofiT, ilahrattas, 
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,ir, flcnt to dislodge tlio plunderer, ytho declined an action, 
nd VfU followed by tbo imperial gcneml ns far os Snttnra, 
raiidcnco of Sabojoo. But before Sattara was /bo- 
glegfidy the Ameer nl Omrab, understanding that danger 
wAfl increasing nt Delhi, and that oven Sahojeo hai re- 
ceived encouragement from the Emperor to eflcci his 
destruction, resolved, on any terms, to free himself from 
the difficulties and embarrassment of a ilahmtti war. 
Do not only granted tho chout, but ho added to It the 
dosmukhco ; nay, admitted the Slahratta agents, 4ith a 
rospeotablo force at Axirungabacl, to porfoim tho coliction 
of their own portion of tho taxes. Tho pro^^llcei were 
thus freed from the raA’agos of military incursion ; bit the 
people were oppressed by tlirco sots of exactors, oio for 
the imperial revenue, one for tho chout, another fd* the 
desmukheo.^ 

Meanwhile a new favourite had risen at court, rlcom- 
mended to the Emperor by a double tie, a fellowsllp in 
disreputable pleasures, and promises to cut off the Syeds 
without tho d an ger of a contest. By his advice, the tnost 
powerful chiefe in tho empire were invited to court ; 
jNizam al Mulk, from his government of Morddabad ;'Sir- 
bullund Khau, from that of Patna ; and tho Eajpofc 
princes, Jey Sing of Ambere or Jagenagur ; and the father- 
in-law of the Emperor, Ajeet Sing of Rhatore. Had these 
chiefs perceived a prospect of sharing among themselves 
the grand posts of the empire, they would have under - 1 
taken ' the destruction of ‘the Syeds ; but they found the ■ 
despicable Ferokhser so infatuated with his unworthy 
favourite, that he alone was destined to bo tho organ of 
power. Ajeet Sing, perceiving the miserable state of the 
imperial ooimcils, lost no time in uniting himself with the 
Vizir. 

The inci'easing violence of the councils pursued for the 
destruction of the Syeds, and the union, which the re- 
moval of the favourite would suffice to foim against them, 
of so many powerful chiefs, induced AbdooUa to summon 
his brother from the Deccan, and to meditate a decisive 
step. No sooner did the Emperor hear that Hubbub was 

1 Uie clrcumstrmccs leading to this arran^ent, 'aa 'tcU as tbo par- 
tlculars, are flomoTvhat differently related by Doff. Hlat. of the ilabrattaj, 
444.— W. 
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in motion, than, stnick “with apprehension, he solicited BOOK m, 
reconciliation with the Vizir. They exchanged turbans, chap. iv. 

and vows of fidelity, which were equally sincere on both 

sides. A messenger of rank was despatched towai*ds Hus- 1/20, 
sun, to declare the reinstatement of his family in the 
idonitudo of impenal favour ; while Hussun, giving up to 
the Mahrattas such forts as he could not garrison, pro- 
<ccodcd to the capital with an army, of which ten thousand 
wore [Mahrattas ; attended by a youth, whom he received 
from Sahojee ns a son of Sultan Akbar, and treated with 
all tho respect due to a grandson of Aulumgir, and a com- 
petitor for the imperial throne. In the meantime the 
Vizir had found little difficulty in detaching from the 
hopeless cause of the Emperor, Nizam al !Mulk, and the 
other chiefs of the intended conspiracy. Jey Sing alone 
adhered to Eerokhser, advising him to take the field in 
person, and, by the weight of the imperial name, bear 
down tho cause of rebels and traitors. The piide and the 
resentments of Eerokhser made him incline to violent 
measures during one moment ; his fears and pusillanimity 
made him incline to submissive measures the next. After 
nn intcmil, during which these passions violently alter- 
nated in his breast, he throw himself upon the mercy of 
tho Syeds, and submitted to all their demands. It is not 
certain that they meant to depose him ; but during these 
violent proceedings, tumults arose in the city ; Eerokhser 
shut himself up in the women’s apartments, and refused 
to come out ; his friends and servants took arms ; the com- 
motions became alarming, and a moment might be pre- 
ductivG of fatal events. After repeated entreaties, the 
Vizir was at last compelled to violate the sanctity of the 
secret apartments ; Eerokhser was dragged forth, and put 
in confinement ; EuSeh al Diijaut, son"^ of Eufieh al Eud- 
dcr, a grandson of Anrungzeb by a daughter of Akbar, 
wirs taken from among the confined princes, and seated on 
the throne ; his accession was announced by the sound of 
tho nohut, and firing of cannon ; and, in a few boui3, the 
comniotions, which seemed ready to overwhelm the city, 
gave place to tranquillity and order. 

Eerokhser was rather more than six years on the throne- 
His successor wexs labouring under a consumption, and 
died in five months afeer his exaltatiotL During this in- 
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book III. Subnlidor of Bcrar, liis relation ; by a Mabratta chief, •^vho 
cfiAr. rr. Imd quarrelled with Sahojeo ; and by a variety of Zemin- 

dars. Ho encountered and defeated the aiiny which the 

1720. the brothers had sent to oppose him ; conquered, and slew 
in battle the governor of Aurungabad, who marched out 
to meet him : and remained wdthout a rival in the Dec- 
can. Tho Governor of Dowlatabad held out ; but the 
Governor of Hyderabad joined him with 7,000 horse. In 
addition to all theso fortunate events, he was encouraged 
by messages from tho court, from Mohammed Ameen 
l^an, and from tho Hmporor himself, that his opiK)sitioa 
to tho Syeds should meet ^vith their support. 

Tho brothers wavered, and permitted time to he lost. 
Euttun.Chimd recommended, what was probably wis^ to 
gain Nizam ol Mulk by resigning to him tho Deccan ; and,- 
with vigilance, to guoid the rest of the empire. Pride re- 
jected this proposal It was at last determined that 
Hussun, accompanied by tho Emperor, should proceed 
with a great army to the Deccan, while Abdoolla should 
remain to guard the capital. Tho troops were assembled ; 
the march began, and had continued during four or fivo 
days, when Mohammed Ameen Khan conceived his plan 
to be ripe for execution. He had associated with himself 
Sadut Khan, afterwards Nabob of Oudo, progenitor of the 
now reigning family ; and another desperado, named Hy der 
Khan, in a conspiracy, with the privity of the Emperor, to 
assassinate the Ameer al Omrah. Tho lot feU upon Hyder 
to strike the blow. Hussun, who received a mortal stab, 
had strength to cry, “ Kill the Emperor !” but the con- 
spirators had taken measures for his protection ; and, 
though the nephew of the deceased armed his followers, 
and endeavoured to penetrate to the Emperor, he was 
overpowered and slain, while his tents were plundered hy 
the followers of tho camp. 

The dismal news was speedily conveyed to Abdoolla, 
who was on his march to Delhi He advanced to that 
city ; took one of the remaining princes, and proclaimed 
h\rrt Emperor ; found still the means to assemble a large 
army, and marched out to oppose Mohammed. A great 
batUe was fought at Shahpore ; but the Yizir was van- 
quished and taken prisoner. The Emperor, after a little 
more than a year of tutelage, entered his capital in great 
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pomp and ceremony, and was hailed as if it had been his BOOK HI 
accession to the throne. chap. iv. 

The weakness of Mohammed Shah’s administration, 

whose time was devoted to pleasure, and his mind without ^ 
discernment and force, was soon felt in the provinces. 

The I^^a, Ajeet Sing, with a view to bind him to the 
cause of Mohammed, had, through the hands of the 
Empi*ess-mother, at the time of the accession, received a 
firman appointing him Governor of Guzerat and Ajmere 
during life. The grant was now revoked, and Ajeet Sing 
rebelled. A^fter some vain demonstrations of resentment, 
the Emperor was obliged to submit to concessions and 
indulgence. 

Tlie Afghans about Peshawur rose in arms ; and, after 
an obstinate engagement, defeated and took prisoner the 
son of the Governor of the province. 

These, and other disorders, were expected to bo redressed 
upon the arrival of Nizam al Mulk, who was invited from 
the Deccan to receive the office of Yizir. He earnestly 
exhorted the Emperor to apply his own mind to affairs, 
and to infuse vigour into government, now relaxed and 
dissolving, through negligence and corruption. But the 
pleasantries of his gay companions, who turned the person 
and the counsels of the old and rigid Vizir into lidicule, 
were more agreeable to the enervated mind of Moham- 
med ; and the Nizam, in disgust, under pretence of coerc- 
ing a refractory Governor in Guzerat, withdrew from the 
capital. Sadut Khan was about the same time appointed 
Subahdor of Oudo. 

The Nizam, having reduced to his obedience the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, and taken possession of Malwa, which 
was also added to his extensive government, paid another 
visit to the capital, where he found the temper of admi- 
nistration os negligent and dissolute as before. Despair- 
ing, or careless of a remedy, and boding nothing hut evil, 
ho only thought of securing himself in his extensive domi- 
nions ; and, under pretence of a hunting cxcursioD, left 
the capital without leave, and pursued his march to the 
Dcccan. The Emperor, who now both hated and feared 
him, despatched a private message to the Governor of 
Hyderabad to oppose and cut him off, with a promise of 
all his government of the Deccan, as the reward of so men- 
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BOOK HI. plunder of tho country. In n eliort time ho was 

cjiAT.iv. (Inring enough to moaauro swords with tho Afghan him- 

— self, and provailod. In 1729, ho re-took Ispahan, pursued 

1789. iho uBuri)er to Afghanistan itself, vanquished and took him 
prisoner, Thamas, whom ho acknowledged as king of 
Persia, ho retained in confinoment, and, governing in his 
name, turned his arms against tho Turks, who had made 
encroachments on tho eastern provinces of Persia during 
tho declining vigour of the Sophia, Having conducted 
this war with success, ho felt bis power sufficient to pull 
off the mask. He proolaimod himself King, by tho title of 
Nadir Shah, in the year 1736, and put out tho eyes of tho 
unfortunate Thomas. 

The restless and enterprising Afghans, who regretted tho 
loss of Persia, still kept up disturbance on its eastern 
frontier ; and they provoked the proud and furious Nadir 
to undertake a war of little less than ostermination. Not 
satisfied with driving them from all tho accessible parts 
of their own country, ho mode his way into Kandahar, 
which had for some generations been detached from the 
Mogul empire, and annexed to that of Persia. Kahul_, 
which already contained a great mixture of Afghans, was 
now crowded with that people, flying from the cruelties 
of the foe. Nadir was not soon tired in the pursuit of 
his prey. He had reason to bo dissatisfied with the go- 
vernment of Hindustan, to which he had sent repeated 
embassies, received with something more than neglect. 
In the genend negligence and coixuption which pervaded 
the whole business of government, the passes from Persia 
into Kabul were left unguarded. The Persian protested 
that he meant neither hostility nor disrespect to his 
brother of Hindustan •, and that, if not molested, he would 
chastise the accursed Afghans, and retire. The opposition 
he experienced was, indeed, so feeble, as hardly to excite 
the resentment of Nadir ; and, after slaughtering the 
Afghans in Kabul, he was ready to withdraw ; when xv 
circumstance occurred which kindled his rage, A mes- 
senger and his escort, whom he had dispatched from Kabul 
to the Emperor of Delhi, were murdered at Jellalabad by 
the inhabitants ; and, instead of yielding satisfaction for 
the injury, the silken courtiers of Mohammed counselled 
approbation *, and ridiculed supposition of danger from the 
shepherd and freebooter of Khorasan. 
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That furious warrior hastened to the offending city, and BOOK III. 
Blaughtered the inhabitants mthout mercy. From this chap. iv. 

ho pursued his route to Peshawur, and thence to Lahore ; 

at both of which places ho experienced but little opposi- 
tion. Ho thou turned his face directly to the capital, 
where Mohammed and his counselloi-s, wrapped in a fatal 
BGcurity, wore not prepared to believe that tho Persian 
usurper would dare to march against the ^lajesty of Hin- 
dustan. Tlio Hindustaneo army, which had been two 
months in tho field, had only advanced to Kamal, four 
days’ march from Delhi, where it was surprised by the 
appearance of tho enemy, while Mohammed and his friends 
were yet ignorant of his approach. Tho hardy and expe- 
rienced valour of Xadir’s bands quickly spread confusion 
among the ill-conducted crowds of Mohammed. The 
Amcor al Omrah was mortally wounded, and died after 
leaving the field of battle. Sadut Khan fought till he 
was deserted by his followers, and taken prisoner. Kadir, 
who had no project upon Hindustan, left the disordered 
camp tho next day without an attack ; and readily listened 
to the peaceful counsels of his prisoner, Sadut Khan, who 
hoi>od, if now set free, to obtain the vacant office of Ameer 
al Omrah. Mohammed honoured the Shah with a visit 
in his camp, and the Shah consented to evacuate Hin- 
dustan, upon receipt of two crores of rupees. The insa- 
tiable avidity, however, of Kizam al Alulk fatally defeated 
this happy agreement. He demanded, and was too power- 
ful to be refused, the office of Ameer al Omrah. The 
disappointed and unprincipled Sadut hastened to inform 
Kadir, that two crores of rupees were no adequate ransom 
for the empire of Hindustan ; that he himself, who was 
but an individual, would yield as great a sum ; that Nizam 
al Mulk, who alone had power to offer any formidable 
resistance, ought to be secured ; and that Nadir might 
then make tho wealth of the capital and empire his own. 

A now and dazzling prospect was spread before the eyes 
of tho ravager. Mohammed Shah, and Nizam al Mulk, 
were recalled to the Persian camp ; when Nadir marched 
to Delhi, the gates of which were opened to receive him.' 


'This n tJic told Irr the -rritm of Htadaston ; and no dmtd. rsnons 
InlnjTuc^ V erv at irork to inflnenoe the decision of Na lir Shah, bnt it ^ ..rUe 
lUcly tint ht would hare withdrawn, withont jjclhimderccntrihuticn. 
von ir ^ 
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suspected to bave conceided. A boftvy contribution -was BOOK HI. 
demanded of the city, and exacted mtli cruel sevoiity ; chat. iv. 
many laid violent hands upon themselves to escape tho 
honid treatment to which they beheld othem exposed. 

Pamine pervaded the city ; and pestilential diseases en- 
sued. Seldom has a more dreadful calamity fallen upon 
any portion of the human race, than that in which the 
visit of Nadir Shah involved the capital of Hindustan. 

Yet a native and contemporary historian informs us, such 
is the facility with which men accommodate themselves 
to their lot, that the inhabitants of Delhi, at least the 
debauched, who were by far the most numerous part, 
regretted the departure of the Persians ; and to this day, 

{says he)y the excesses of their soldiery are topics of hu- 
mour in the looser conversation of all ranks, and form the 
comic parts of the drolls or players. The people of Hin- 
dustan at this time regarded only personal safety and 
personal gratification. Misery was disregarded by those who 
escaped it ; and man, centered wholly in himself felt not 
for his kind. This selfishness, destructive of public and 
private virtue, was univei*sal in Hindustan at the invasion 
of Nadir Shah ; nor have the people become more vir- 
tuous since, consequently not more happy, nor more in- 
dependant.” ' 

Nadir having ordered, as the terms of peace, that oil 
the provinces on the west side of the Indus, Kabul, Tatta, 
and part of Multan, should be detached from the do- 
minions of the Mogvil, and added to his own, restored 
Mohammed to the exercise of his degraded sovereignty ; 
and, bestowing upon him and his courtiers some good 
advice, began, on the 14th of April, 1739, his march from 
Delhi, of which he had been in possession for thirty- 
seven days.^ 

* AurtlT^RTCVlS tfy Scott, p. 

3 The most valuable of the detulla respecting the Inmaion of Nadir are fur- 
i^lshcd us by Golnm Hussein, (Seer Mntahharcen,!. 325—344.) Scott as usual, 
ch'cs chleily an abrldRemcnt of tho Seer Mntakharcon, but here, enriched 
'udth sotuo particulars from the knovro historians of Nadir. An Interesting 
ncconnt of the inarcli of tho Porslon array back, and Its operations In Bncharla, 
and Kharlsra, to which Nadir Immcdtatoly proceeded. Is given us by-nn eve- 
vltncss, Khojeh AbduHcarrccm, a Kashracrianof dlstliictlon, who aceorapanled 
him f^ni Hindustan, and whoso narrntivo has been translated for ns by )Ir. 

Qlad^fin. Khojeh Abdnlknrrecm dlfferfi from Scott, In the day of the 
conqueror s departure from Delhi, which ho mokes tho 4th of May. Jlcraolra 
of Khojoh AMnlkurrcom, p. 1. A curious letter of Nadir Shah himself, giving 
on account to hls son of hla marcli towards Delhi, of tho battle, and of his In . 
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Ur r^rnp^rr r\f jf»;j f»)r tli*^ t^rntriry r.IiHt iir Lvl j^iVi rr.*''!, 
r! ''''ivc‘I Di#’ fritij'hn*, or military arnl jii'lld”.! attth^rity 

* ii( Siflurnl, A ill th^f iipi>'T j'lrt i/f j>r»/V;rr*' of 

Iti". Drlhi.i 

ii) t)jr /<j'ro;}(l yrar nft^T Ulin irnj^^ rial Ip.i^ 

P’IM'A tht^ iiivuMon of Aliitu’'! ADlalh^r, a roan <1‘ tliii**! lo 
!►<’ tin- f.iUTpli-r of n ompirf in tti»‘ 

provinri*\ f,r ror‘ia nrwl v.a- am Af^^han 

chi»*f of th'' trilM’ of ADIal, iiihat^itin;; n fliatrlrt of tl:*^ 
imamtainn of (lanr, luar U»»^ city of V/ii^ri yd 

vrry youn;; ho w.vi taVon pri*^oncr hy Na»lir Shah^ r.n»I 
r^r . 0011)0 tinif oijn of tho rlavr'j of tlir jiro-ojico; tilhnt- 
tmotiii;^^ l})p nlloulioi) of lii'r inroitor, ho v.,lh to tho 

ohiro i*r Yr^'^av/al, or inaroAM’An^r* lit* Wiv*^ hy 
prfJiimtoA to i\ con'^iAomhlo rnnk in tho army, ghA nccom- 
pnthrA XaAir in Ins invasion of India, Kadir Sludi 
ino^'tacri.’d in hiH tout, not far from Afcahrd, on tho blh of 
Juii'.*, 17*17. Ahtnc'd Alnlalh'o hnd nc^pn'a'd j:;rcat an 
AAcendancy among the troopn, tlmt nj^on thi*i event .*5cvcn;l 
coinmnnderH and their followers joined Ins jitandard : nnd 
he dn‘\v olT towards Ins own country. He fell in with and 
^eizcd a convoy of tn^asure, which was j)rfKeeding to tlic 
can\j>. Thin eimblcd him to engngo in Ills jiay n still 
larger Innly of hi^i countrymen. He proclaimed liintself 
king of Ihn Afghans : nnd took the title of Doordowran, 
or jjcarl of the age, wlrich being corrupted into Doomneo, 
gave one of their names to himself and his AWallccs,* 
3Ic marched townnls Kandahar, which submitted to bis 
anus; and next prococdcsl to Kabul. The inhabitants had 
resisted the pro]>osal of the governor to purchase tran- 
quillity by the I'ayinout of a contribution, but they de- 
serted him on the approach of danger ; and this province 
also fell into the hands of the Afghan. Tlio governor of 
Lahore sent him a propo.sal, oficring to betray his trust, 
nnd become Ibo servant of Ahmed, on condition of being 
n})jK)inlcd his Vizir ; nnd though he re])cnted of his cn- 
gugoment and came to blows, his troops made a feeble 

I Seer MatnkTiaiTrn(iU-2fl-2r»); MfmMrtofKhnJeh AWalknnmn.Cr.l^CI— 
1S^). Scotl ft very fthort anti un^Atl^Cirtorr abrirfjxmfnt of the 
in n^^ S'cr MatftWarten ) AoninitTcVs Sacrr-^Min, p. 51. 

Aiorc lit'UUeiJ account b gWen In liamlltou’* llbtory of Ihc Romui 
Af4h.*^n^.— ‘5V. 

* Jlcniolrt of KUoJcli AWatknrrccm, p. 204. 
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; r\iu1 l*nltr’n' wn*? luMcil to tLc nf thi* lUHiK III. 


oMujuontn lli^ lunv ilin ctv<l liw nmlnlio\iN thou^htn to 
tbo CApital of ninvl\i»‘tnn, with llio fooMi> ^’ovcninuiit of 
\Yluch lu» i\<‘t tniacijttaiiU^Hl, A nnuy. unil^r the 
Htuperor*** the Virir, aiul oUu’r 

chiof**, ajhaijci'il as far f\*s tln' to n j^'I him ; L\ii ho 

\u'^s(nl tlu^m artfully, nml the rirh city of Sir- 

hinth\Nhorx‘ the heavy of the priuce (h 

Tile jinjieiialisls inn<le haste to overt .ihe liiin ; ami after 
.several ihv\e of ^lirmishi!^^ tlie VIrir \\as killwl )*y a 
cannon hall in his tetit. The brittle materinhi<jf an Imllan 


I It \\\ 1%, 
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army ^vere nearly hn^len asunder hy this event ; the Kaj- 
poo**.^ timler their priticc'*, “^tnHchlah’* say^ tlie Inslorian, 
the fett of trepidatiiUi on the houudle^vs plain of dc- 
hjTomlenry, nrtd niafx'lied ImcIc to their lioineV’ However, 
the nunnininj! chieft, and auuuij; the rtst the runs of the 
late VirJr, exerted theinsi.'lvcs with conalancy and judp^- 
luenl : and on the followitig day a ^lill more diKtstrom 
ncoid«*ul place in the camp of the Ahdallees, A 

mawinc of nKkets and ammunition which had l>een 
taken at ?\rhiml nccidentnlly explivled, and killing: a great 
luiinliorof people, hhod Ihrougli the anny confusion and 
dism.iv. Ahmed, no longer willing to nsk an eng'agement, 
drew oiT his ttvojis, atid marched unmolested to Kahul.* 
Tile i:tnjHT\»r, who only anrvivcsl a MuVicient time to 
rccfdve intelligence f»f lids joyful event, expired in the 
tlurtietli year of hi*^ reign, and forty-ninth Ids nge; Ida 
coimtitution exlmust^sl hy the U’-e of ojuume 
AhtiKsl Shah, his eldest ron, Micceede<l him without 
opjvis;tiiin. Th" priat character ami |w»wer of Niram al 
Mull n-moVisl all comi>clition for the viriral, hut he cx- 


cund him’*elf on account of this years, and actually died, 
abaut a month aftcrvranls, in the hundta^d and fourth year 


* 'IniAl,' ((li. i’*— *2) ; ot KH' AlHloU.tjnvnn, p. 

U'l. 7 '^ 3— 2 7 . u*" <'f Imr rf Vir Al*Ull»-r^. '•hi' art* nUo 

ca'lrt (r^~\ U *' \ * vcirtsi: a in onr of thnr 

^•IVn is t't JIcnrt Vaneuirt.raMelirJ .V^Utlc 

MlMrVanv. 

5 Tie s^r 3!'juV.hJirr^s U th»* anltinrar UjU rcl;ni ; Mr. Swtt 
1 rs er t‘ an olTilfs^ml i f llitf narratl'<' In tlot wnrk, Sgmo 
curl »*n art* cf nlalh»^t In tie tternilr* ff Kli<Vb Amulkurrc*eni 1 ra- 
Saltr ssiS; and tie IjWs rr thst fiTiK-lnti^ renquemr, tranUaicJ Into 
! fcnch br ^ I* Wlltiim a'r to f't* tne on lljc I*cr- 

Uei %\^n. In I rxrrr, ttii-n* U an arrUj:vn>^nl of the lilUots*. from 

Atirus^/fb trt Mn’ummf'l stuti.^whuh U itUrn In a still more alrltlasl fonn 
I'X H«*lwfll In his *'Intcit*‘Ur>>: mucrical tytnis" Krarcr'i materials were 
lapcrfcct. 
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IIOOIC nr. In'* n(;r, If aviiif: lih ^'rivrrnnirnt of tli»- J>ccin to I'O 
ntAr. !♦* I>y !»!« vnu ynrir Jnn;*^ v/ho‘^^» for- 

■ — fiiiir It v.'n'i to prr:if‘nt on thr 8jiot. Aftrr ttic* rcru*^al 
fjf tlto NiVarn; tlio vinnit was In^tovrM upon .SufTdcr 
tho Viceroy of Oucic, for whom it orijpnnlly 
inlrrulfd. 

'll in llohiIla.n ninl A^itlallco AfgliariH gave occa'iion to 
ilie most rnrrmrlraldo tnu»>nctinn‘t of tlic rcipi of Ahfnf.d 
SImli. Ali Moliiunmctl, Uioiif^h removed from Hohilcund 
io Sirhiml, found mcium to relum U])on the invcsinn of 
tlio AlMlalice.M, and lining joined liy the Afghan**^ great 
mmilK^ra of whom Imd Htill rcinainofl in the country, 
ho regained j)o*^'^os’don, and expelh'd the impcnal go- 
vernor, much about the time of tlic death of 3foImm- 
med Shah, lie enjoyed not Ida praspority long; but, 
dying of a cancer in his Imck, left discord and conten- 
tion in lii.M family* This circumstance encourage 1 the go- 
vonmr of Oude, N^ho nov; Yiy.ir, and commanded the 
remaining resources of the slate, to form tlic design of 
relieving himself from the dread of an aspiring neighbour, 
and of increasing his power and dominion by the country 
wliicli that neighbour pa^scssexb Tlio district of Fur- 
mckabad ^\•a5^ governed by an Afghan of the Bungush 
triho. Tliis man the Vizir endeavoured to made his in- 
strument in the dcslmction of the Fohillns. But the 
Bungush chieftain lost his life in the contest. The Vizir 
was not less greedy of tho countiy' of his Btingush friend, 
than he was of that of Ids Rohilla antagonist. The family 
of tho BungiLsb cldcftnin, pcicciving tho designs of tho 
Vizir, formed a confederacy 'with tho ncighbounng Af- 
ghans. Tlio Vizir \vas defeated in a great battle ; after 
wliich tho Afghans proceeded in two IkkIIcs, ono to Al- 
lahabad, wboro Uicy pbmdorcd tbo city and besieged Ibo 
citadel ; tlic other to Lucknow, wliicli tliey expected to 
surprise. Tho Vizir, jiow trembling for his own posses- 
Bossions, could think of nothing better than the Avretched 
resource of calling in tho ^lah ratios to his aid. They fell 
upon the country 'adth their usual rapidity ; took tho Af- 
ghans in a great measure by siirpriso ; and com 2 )elled them, 
after much slaughter, to take shelter in the neighbouring 
hills. This done, tho Jlnhmttas had no inclination to de- 
part. They took up their quarters during tlie rainy season 
in tho couutiy which they had cleared ; and the Vizir was 
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fain to assign them a large portion of it in the name of a BOOK IH. 
reward for their service. The Afghans, as a welcome cpaf. it. 
counterpoise, were allowed to re-ocoupy the remainder, 

These events occurred before the end of the year 1750. 

In 1749, Ahmed AbdoUee marched from Kabul, and ad- 
vanced as far os Lahore. Meer Munnoo, the eldest son of 
the late Yizir, hod been appointed Governor of Midtan, 
and of as much of the other provinces of Upper India, ns 
could be recovered from the Persians or Afghans. Being 
unpi^epared for adequate resistance, he offered to purchase 
the retreat of the Dooranee by assigning to him the reve- 
nues of four districts j with which Ahmed, for the present, 
thought proper to content h im self^ In two years he re- 
peated his visit ; when Meer Mimnoo, after some months 
of vigorous resistance, was betrayed by one of his generals, 
and defeated. The Dooranee Shah was not incapable of 
generosity ; he soothed the vanquished leader by obliging 
expressions, and appointed him his deputy in the two pro- 
vinces of Multan and Lahore, which were now finally severed 
fi-om the dominion of the Moguls. A messenger was sent 
to Delhi to demand even a formal cession of the conquered 
territory ; and, though Suffder Jung was smnmoned from 
his government, with a view to resist the Afghans, the 
favourite eunuch, jealous of the honour which he might 
acquire by recovering those important provinces, per- 
suaded the emperor to ratify the cession before he arrived. 

About the same time on expedition was imdertoken against 
one of the nations of Rajpoots, who had seized, with a dis- 
putable title, upon certain districts in Ajmere. The war 
was ill conducted, and ended in disgrace. 

A youth now appeared on the stage, who was destined 
to play a conspicuous part in the closing scenes of the lilogul 
sovereignty. This was the only son of Ghozee od Din Khan, 
the eldest son of Nizam al Mulk. Upon the death of Nazir 
Jung in the Deccan, Ghazee ad Din, his elder brother, so- 
licited the Yiceroyalty of that important country for him- 
self ; and taking with him the Mahratta army, which had 
been in the pay of the Yizir, marched unmolested to 
Aurungabad. At this place he died only a few days after 


1 Scot Mntakhorccn OH. 79). Mr. Scott speaka of a vigoroua resistance on the 
part of the Governor (p. 225) ; hut Golftm Hussein says, there was no finhUnci 
and BO dods Kojeh Abdnlkurreem (p. 23G). 
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montlis, both parties were glad to negotiate. SulTdor Jung IJOOIC III. 
gave up his pretended Prince, and was allowed to retire to ciiai*. iv. 
Mb government, but was deprived of the Vi2drat, wliich ■ 
was bestowed upon Intizam ad Lowlah^ son of the Jato 
. Yizir Kummur ad Din Bdiam 

The Jaat Kaja, Sooraje Aful, had given sufficient umbrago 
by his support of the rebellious Vizir ; but, durinir tho 
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to Delhi. The 'wretched Aulumgeer, having no means of BOOK HI. 
resistance, opened to him the gates of the capital ; and of- chap. iv. 

fected to receive him os a royal guest. For some 'weeks, 

Delhi 'was subject to all the enormities which are practised 1756. 
by a barbarian soldiery on a prostrate foe. To gratify 
more fully the rapacity of the invader, Umad al Mulk 
offeied to go in peison to raise contributions in the Dooab, 
or country between the Jumna and Ganges ; while the 
Dooranee Shah was to march against the country of the 
Jaat Raja Soornje ’Mul. He had reduced some fortresses, 
and 'was employed in besieging the citadel of Agra, when a 
plague broke out in his camp. Upon this he formed the 
resolution of returning immediately to his own covmtry, 
without even waiting for the return of the Yizir. An in- 
terview, as he passed Delhi, again took place between him 
and Aulumgeer. The fallen Mogul entreated the invader 
of his country, not to leave him in the hands of his over- 
bearing Yi 2 dr. Hujeeb ad Dowlah, a chief of Rohillos, who 
had lately acted a conspicuous paiii in the imperial service, 
was, at the request of the Emperor, appointed Ameer al 
Omrah ; and to him the Dooranee recommended the pro- 
tection of his master. 

The Yizir, upon the retreat of the Abdallees engaged in 
his party Ahmed Khan, the Bungush chief of Furrukhabad, 
whose father had lost his life in the contest 'with the Ro- 
hillas. To him and his Afghans he joined an army of 
Mahrattos, under Ragonaut Rao and Holkar. With this 
force he marched to Delhi. The Emperor and Hujeeb ad 
Dowlah shut the gates of the city ; but after a siege of 
forty-five days, the Emperor was obliged to submit ; while 
Nujeeb od Dowlah, by bribing \ixe Mahrattos, obtained 
the means of escaping to his own district in Rohilcund ; 
and his office of Ameer al Omrah was bestowed upon 
Ahmed Khan. AJee Gohur, the eldest son of Aulumgeer, 

'was in the 'vicinity of Delhi, supporting himself ^yith a 
small body of cavaliy in some districts which he had in 
Jaghire. The Yizir mode his father recall him ; and the 
Prince repaired to Delhi, but refused to enter the citadel, 
where he might easily be confined. Ho was, accordingly, 
besieged in his palace ; but a few of his followers out a 
passage for him through the troops of the Yizir, and he 
made his escape to Nujceb ad Dowlah, with whom, and 
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' riL troduce itself fh)m the other side of the globe, and to 
jr flcguire by rajiid strides a more complete ascendant ow 
CJJAT^ J > extensive region than any single government had 
1760^ ever attained. 

Ahmed Shah was not only roused by the loss of hia two 
provinces, and the disgrace imprinted on his arms, but he 
was invited by the chiefs and people of Hindustan, groan- 
ing under the depredations of the Mahrattas, to march to 
their sucoour, and become their king. The Mahfatta^ 
flying before him, evacuated the two provinces at his ap- 
proach ; and assembled together from all quarters in the 
neighbourhood of DelhL The Dooranee army was joined 
by the chiefs of Eohilcund, Nujeeb al Dowlah, Saadoollah 
Kh a n, Ehifiz Eahmut, and Loondee Khan. For some days 
the Dooranees hovered roiind the Mahratta camp ; when 
the Mahrattas, who were distressed for provisions, came 
out and ofi'ered battle. The army, consisting of 80,000 
veteran cavalry,' was almost wholly destroyed ; and Dut- 
tahjee Sindia, their general, was among the slain. A de- 
tachment of horse sent against another body of Mahrattas, 
who were marauding under Holkar in the neighbourhood 
of Secundra, surprised them so completely that Holkar 
fled naked, with a handful of followers; and the rest, \vith 
the exception of a few prisoners and fugitives, were all 
put to the sword. 

During the rainy season, while the Dooranee Shah was 
quartered at Secundra, the news of this disaster and dis- 
grace excited the Mahrattas to the greatest exertions. A 
vast army collected ; and Suddasheo Eao, commonly called 
Bhao,® the nephew of BaUejeejthe Peshwa, and other chiefs 
of the greatest note, assuming the command, the Mah- 
rattaa marched to gratify the resentments, and fulfil the 
unbounded hopes of the nation. Having been joined by 
Sooraje Mul, the Jaat, and Umad al Mulk, the Vizir, they 
arrived at the Jumna before it was sufficiently fallen to 
permit either the Mahrattas on the other side, or the Doo- 
ranees, to cross. In the meantime they marched to Delhi, 
'of which, after some resistance, they took possession ; 
plundered it with their usual rapacity, tearing away even 

Holkar and Slndhla, had not 80,000 men in the 'whole, and these 'vrerd 
acting in separate divisions. Hist, of the ilahrnttas, 11. 13C. — W. 

a The term means “ brother,^ but Is applied to a cousin, and Sodaslico was 
BO termed, because be was the cousin of the Fcahwa. — 
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the gold and silver omtlments of the palace ; proclaimed BOOK HI. 
Sultan Jewan Biihht, the son of Alee Gohur, Emperor ; chap, iv . 

and named Sujah od Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, his Vizir. — ;; 

Impatient at intelligence of these and some other transac-, 
tions, Ahmed Shah swam the Jumna, still deemed im- 
passable, with his whole army. This daring adventure, 
and the remembrance of the late disaster, shook the 
courage of the Mahrattas ; and they intrenched their 
camp on a plain near Panipht. The Dooranee, having 
surrounded their position with parties of troops, to j^re- 
vent the passage of supplies, contented himself for some 
days with skinnishing. At lost he tried an assault ; when 
the Rohilla infantry of Nujeeb ad Dowlah forced their way 
into the Mahratta works, and Bulwant Rao with other 
chiefs was killed ; but night put an end to the conflict. 
Meanwhile scarcity prevailed, and filth accumulated, in the 
Mahratta camp. The vigilance of Ahmed intercepted 
their convoys. In a little time famine and pestilence 
mged. A battle became the only resource. The Abdallee 
retrained his troops till the Mahrattas had advanced a 
considerable way from their works ; when he rushed upon 
them with so much rapidity, as left them hardly any time 
for using their cannon. The Bhao was killed early in the 
action ; confusion soon pervaded the army ; and a dreadful 
carnage ensued. The field was floated Avith blood. Twenty- 
two thousand men and women were taken prisoners. Of 
those who escaped from the field of battle, the greater port 
were butchered by the people of the country, who had 
suftered from their depre^tions. Of an army of 140,000 
horse, commanded by the most celebrated generals of the 
nation, only three chiefs of any rank, and a mere residue 
of the troops, found their way to the Deccan.^ The Doo- 
ranee Shah made but little use of this mighty victory. 

After remaining a few months at Delhi, he recognised Alee 
Gohur, as Emperor, by the title of Shah Aulum the Se- 
cond : and intrusting Nujeeb ad Dowlah with the superin- 
tendence of affairs, till his master should return from 
Bengal, he marched back to his capital of Kabul in the 

1 Thh account of the fhmous battle of Panlpflt ; the consequences of 'which 
were so momentous to the future fortunes of India, is not altojcether correct : 
one preut cause of the defeat of the ilahrattas, "was, the defection of SnraJ Hun 
and the Jaats. See account of the battle by an eve«>vltness. As. Besearches, 
vol.ili. p. 91, andDufr’s ilahratta History, ii. U4.^W. 
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book III- fl name, ranked high among his contom)>onirics in nil the 
awr. V. quarters of tho globe, Ebn Sina, or A\nccnna, ^vho %vrotc 

— ftbovo one hundred volumes, nml died 103G, at tho early 

ago of fiflv-cight, 

Tlio Moguls were not pcrfectlv barbarous when they 
advanced upon tho countries of the West. It is sufTi- 
ciebtly proved that they liad tlic use of letters ; they had 
an alphabet of their oum, in no degree corresponding vrilh 
tho troublesome characters of tho Chinese, but as ingenious 
and simple as that of tho Romans.* Tho degree in which 
they approximated to tho mental capacity of tho mast 
enlightened nations of Asia, is abundantly jirovcd, not only 
by that power of combined action which enabled them to 
effect their conquests, but by tho skill with winch they 
regulated tho government of China, as well as that of 
Persia and Transoxiann, to wiiich they subsequently 
advancccL It appears not that tho govcnimeut in tho^o 
several countries was more skilfully coiuluctcd in any 
hands, than in those of tho imnmliato succeasory of Jnngir. 
Tlio Moguls, at tho titno of their conquestvS, w'cre so fully 
prejiared for a new step in civilisation, that they assimb 
lated themselves with wonderful rapidity, both in China 
and Persia, to the more cultivated people among w'hom 
they ImdarrivfMl ; and, in a short time, were to Ihj distin- 
guished from them rather by slight sliadcs of character and 
manners, than any differtuce in point of civilmvtion.^ In 
their new acquisitions in Persia and Trausoxianiv, they woro 
celebrated for ]>ro-^ccuting tho sciences wdth great arilour ; 
and, in jnrticular, for having laid astronomy, gi ogrupliy, 
and tlio mathematical science^, under great <)bligation*-‘. 
In the city of Saiuarcand, tho seat of govenmnmt of one of 
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the sons of Jaugiz and liis successors, “ tLe academy of BOOK HI. 
sciences,” to use the words of the writer in the Universal chap. v. 

History; " was one of the most eminent to be found among 

the Mohammedans, who resorted thither to study from 
all the neighbouring coimtries ” Abulfeda mentions two 
decisive marks of a considerable degree of civilization. In 
his time the streets were paved, and water was conveyed 
into the city by leaden pipes. The silk-paper made here 
was the most beautiful in Asia ; and in great request over 
all the East* 

Mohammed, of Ghizni, the founder of the first Mohamme- 
dan dynasty in Hindustan was the mostaccomplishedPiince 
in Asia. His court contained an assemblage of learned 
men. The greatest poet of Asia wrote in his capital, and 
was fostered by his bounty. He and his nobles adorned 
Ghizni with an architecture which rendered it the finest 
city in the East, He there erected a university, which he 
richly endowed, and made it one of the principal seats of 
learning in that quarter of the globe.* 

Under Slohammed of Ghizni, the great sovereign of 
Persia,* who combined in his service all the finest spirits 
that Persian civilization could produce, the Hindus could 
not bo said to bo overrun, or held in subjection by a people 
less civilized than themselves. As little could this be said 
under the descendants of Mohammed, who, though inferior 
to him in personal qualities, were themselves formed, and 
served by men who were formed, under the full influence 
of Persian arts and knowledge. The same was undoubtedly 
the case with the princes of the Gaurian dynasty. They, 
and the leaders by whom they were principally servedf 
were, in respect of training and knowledge, in reality 
Persians. It will not be denied, that the Moguls, the lost 
of the ^lohammedan dynasties of Hindustan, had remained 
a suflScient time in Transoxiana and Persia, to have 
acquired all the civilization of these two countries, long 


' For the«o tacts, the reader find the oricinal authors falthtullj- quotcit 
and citmeted. In the Universal nistorv, il, 302, 354 ; Iv. 309,393; v. 123. 
J»Iodcm Part, Svo. Ed. In explorinp the Fcrslan and Arabian Authorities, the 
authors of the Universal Ulstorj* are not the n-orst of our guides. 

3 Vide supra, p, 178. 

3 Mahmud never vas sovereign of Persia. That country was divided among 
the bou«es of Saman and Dllcm, from the former of whom JIahmud obtained 
Home ndvautages, hnt not such as to 'usUfy the designation here assigned to 
Mm.-W. 
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hook nr Under the Mohammedan despotisms of the East, nearly as 
CHAP. V. much as in republics themselves, all men are treated as 

equal. There is no noble, no privilcgoil class. Logidly, 

there is no hereditary property, ns the king ig the heir of 
all his subjects. The only thing 'which creates distinction 
is office, or the exercise of some jiortion of the powers of 
government. For office, there is no monopolizing class, 
^[cn from the very lowest ranks in life are daily rising to 
the highest command'!, where each of them is honourcxl 
in proportion, not to the opulence of his father, but the 
qualities which ho himself displays. Tliough hero there 
is wanting that barrier to the unlimited progress of the 
power of the king which was found in the hereditary nobi- 
lity of EurojKj, yet the situation of Spain, of Poland, and, 
in a greater nr less degree, of ever}’ country in Eun'qio, 
shows that the IxkIv of the people is not much benefited 
when the nnliinilod ]>owor of oppressing them, instead of 
l>eing confined to tlio hands of tho king and his per\'ants, 
is share<l between him and a txnly of nobles. 

II, Tin: Foum or Govkuxmkkt. — In tho simidirity of 
Oriental despotism there is not much room for diversity 
of form. Yet there arc circumstances whicli tiistinguish 
to a considerable extent the state of govennneiit among 
the Mohammedans from that among tlie Hindus, and all 
of them to the advantage of the former. 

Under the Mohammedan sovereigns then^ wns a regular 
distribution of tho functions of govoniinent to certain 
fixed and regular officers; that of tin* Vi/ir, that of the 
Bukshee, Ameer al Oinnxh, and so on. Under the IliiHlii 
sovereigns, there njipcars to have l>cen a confusion of all 
things together in one heterogeneous * Ilio ‘overcif^i 
governed by a sort of council, compo'^ed of l>ndiniens,uho 
exercised tho powirs of govemmenl uccordiiift to no ]wc- 
cstabli‘-hcd plan, but accortling as racb, by intrigue or by 
reputation, could obtain an ascendancy nruoin: tin* last.* 
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Tl^o natural and common order of Unngs, in iln^ siiiml.ion, BOOK 111. 
AVOM, that sonic one individual acquired a predominant in- cuav. v. 
llucnce^ and employed iho rest ns merely hi^ iuHlmnicnla, — — 
This man became, by umy of distinction, the minister — 

Peshwa, ns lie in called by the Mnhmitns. Where Iho 
council of Brahmens is not a regular establishment, the 
aoveroign chooses a minister, that is, a depositary of all 
his power, who disposes of it in jiortiona regulated by no 
rule, and by not much of established custom and habit. 

To the abuse of Ibo power which is placed in tbo hand 
of absolute soYcreigus Ihcro is no limib except from three 
circumstances : 1 . Itcligion ; 2, Insurrection ; 3. ^lannors. 

1. When it is said that Kdigion opposes the will of the 
sovereign, it is meant that iho ministers of religion op^ioso 
it — the priests; for, as apolitical engine, religion, with- 
out somebody to stand up for it, is a dead letter. Now 
tlio pric*^ts can only op^ioso the will of the sovereign when, 
by their influence over the minds of men, they have ac- 
quired a great }>ortion of jiowcr, a power which the king is 
afraid to provoke. Again, tins ]>owor of the priests will, 
or will not^ be applied in a way to pi'otect the people from 
the abuse of the sovereign power, ncconling ns the sove- 
reign allies himself with it, or docs not ally himself vni^^ 
it. If ho allies himself with it, tliat is to sa}’, if ho asso- 
ciates the power of the priests unth his ouai, and admits 
them to a due share of the benefits which he pursues, iho 
power of the priests is employed, not in checking, bnt in 
BUp|>oriing him in the abuse of his power. Now, so com- 
pletely was the power of the priests associated uith that 
of the sovereign under the Hindu system of government, 
that the power of the sovereign wTia almost wholly trans- 
ferred into the hands of the priests. As the benefit of 
abusing tho sovereign power was shared so largely with 
thorn solves, they had no motive to check, but ovoiy motive 
to support.' To inisgovomment, accordingly, under Hindu 


supplied hl^vrnnt of Information, l>jr Ideas borrowed from vrlmt he knew in other 
p-irts of India. Ilesides, tho Ncpnnllans, ns well ns tl>o MnlimltAs, wore In n 
altnntlon to borrow from the Mohammedan^.— W, 

* Tlio mlstnko Is hero repeated of confounding Xlralimans with priests. Tho 
alliance of church and state Is much more Intimate ^rith tlio Mnhnuiraednns whero 
tlio BO\crclgn should properly eren perform thoofheo of public preacher In tho 
temples ; he 1ms also the s\ liolc pntronai?© of tho MooUhs In Ills hands. With tho 
Illndns tho llaja can perform no sacred oQlccs, nor can ho exerdseany control 
oNcr the Brahmanlcal casto.— W. 
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book in. than any people, above the rank of Bavages, of vrhom vro 
riiAr. V. have any rcconl. Tlio practical good sense of any people 

is not without its influence upon the mode of employing 

tlio powers of government, and upon the minds' of some 
at least of tlio princes that wield them. Before the Mo- 
guls proceeded to Hindustan, wo have a proof, in the 
Institutes of the conqueror Timur,* of the degree of bene- 
ficent contrivance, with which ho laid down tlic plan of 
his administration. 

“I appointed a Suddur, a man of holiness, and of illus- 
trious dignity, to watch over the conduct of the faithful ; 
that ho might regulate the manners of the timas, and 
appoint Buporiors in holy offices ; and establish in every 
city, and in every town, a judge of penetration, and a 
doctor learned in the law, and a supervisor of the markets, 
of the weights, and the measures. 

‘‘And I established a judge for the army, and a judge 
for the subjects : and I sent into every province and 
kingdom, an instructor in the law, to deter the faithful 
from those things which are forbidden, and to lead them 
in the truth. 

“ And I ordained that in ovoiy town, and in every city, 
a mosque, and a school, and a monastery, and an alms- 
house for the poor and the indigent, and an hospital for 
the sick and infirm, should bo founded, and that a phy- 
sician should bo appointed to attend the hospital ; and 
that in every city a govommentr-house, and a court for 
tho administration of justice should be built ; and that 
euporintendents should be appointed to watch over the 
cultivated lands, and over the husbandmen. 

“And I commanded that they should build places of 
worship, and monasteries in eveiy city; and that they 
should erect structures for the reception of travellers On 
tho high roads, and that they should make bridges across 
the rivers. 

“ And I commanded that the ruined bridges should be 
repaired ; and that bridges should be constructed over the 
rivulets, and over the rivers ; and that on the roads, at 
tho distance of one stage from each other, Kauruwansarai 

• The Persian TCrslon ■was translated by ^lajor Davy ; and edited, "with a 
preface and other additions, by Sir, White, the Arabic l^fessor at Oxford, In 
17tt3. 
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should be erected ; and that guards aud watchmen should BOOK. III. 
be stationed on the road, and that in every Ehuruwan- chap. v. 

sarai people should be appointed to reside ; and that the 

watold^g and guarding of the roads should appertain unto 
them ; and tlmt those guards should be answerable for 
whatever should be stolen on the roads from the unwary ^ 
traveller, 

" And I ordered that the Suddur and the Judge should, 
from time to time, lay before me aU the ecclesiastical 
affairs of my empire ; and I appointed a Judge in equity, 
that he might transmit unto me all civil matters of liti- 
gation, that came to pass amongst my troops and my 
subjects.” 

Here is a selection of four of the most important objects 
of government, in making a provision for which, the first 
care and attention of the Mogul sovereign are employed ; 
the administration of justice, the instruction of the peo- 
ple, the facilitation of intercourse, and his own knowledge 
of all that is transacted in his name. That the provision 
for these objects weis very incomplete, we have sufficient 
assurance ; but some progress was made in the art and 
• science of government, when they were pointed out as 
primary objects of regard ; still more, when something 
considerable was really done for their attainment. 

Of the twelve maxims of his government^ the following 
is a selection : 

“ Persons of wisdom, and deliberation, sind vigilance, and 
circumspection, and aged men endowed with knowledge 
and foresight, I admitted to my private counsels ; and I 
associated with them, and I reaped benefit, and acquired 
experience from their conversation. 

The soldier and the subject I regarded with the same 
eye. And such was the discipline which I established 
amongst my troops and my subjects, that the one was 
never injured or oppressed by the other. 

" From amongst the wise and the prudent, who merited 
trust and confidence, who were worthy of being consulted 
on the affairs of government, and to whose care I might 
submit the secret concerns of my empire, I selected a 
certain number, whom I constituted the repositories of 
my secrets : and my weighty and hidden transactions, and 
my secret thoughts and intentions, I dehvered over to 
them. 
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book in. govonior, whoHO autliority is inferior to tho power of the 
ciiAi\ V. scourge, is unworthy to govern, 

-- I ordained that tbo rovomicfl and the taxes should 
ho collected in such a manner as might not bo pro- 
ductive of ruin to the subject, or of depopulation to the 
country.” 

Of the i)roduco of the fertile and cultivated lands, one 
third was taken for the government ; and this was the 
principal, and almost the only source of the revenue, 

“ And I ordained, whoever undertook the cultivation of 
waste lands, or built an aqueduct, or made a canal, or 
l)lantcd a grove, or restored to culture a deserted district, 
that in the first year nothing should bo taken from him ; 
and that in the second year, whatever the subject volun- 
tarily ofibred should bo received ; and that in the thii-d 
year the duties should be collected according to the regu- 
lation, 

- And I ordained, that if the rich and the powerful 
should oppress the poorer subject, and injure or destroy 
his property, an equivalent for damage sustained should 
bo levied on tbo rich oppressor, and bo delivered to the 
injured person, that ho might bo restored to his former 
estate. 

“ And I ordained, that in eveiy country three Vizzeers 
should bo stationed. The for the subject — to keep a 
regular account of the taxes and the duties received, and 
what sums, and to what amount, were paid in by the sub- 
ject, and under what denomination, and on what account, 
and to preserve an exact statement of the whole. The 
sccondy for the soldier — to take account of the sums paid 
to the troops, and of the sums remaining due unto them ” 
The t^ird — wns for certain miscellaneous services, too te- 
dious to be specified. 

These details are sufficient to show, that among the 
Moguls, even at their first irruption into Hindustan, the 
arts of government were considerably advanced ; and that 
the Hindus had much to gain by a change of masters. In 
the hands of some of the mo^ eminent of the Mogul 
princes, the Emperor Akbar, for instance, the powers of 
government were distributed, and employed with a skill 
which would not disgrace a period of considerable know- 
ledge and refinement. 
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Though in a pure despotism much depended on the qua- BOOK UL 
lities of the sovereign, yet vrhen a good plan of administra- chat. v. 

tion was once fully introduced, a portion of its excellence ^ 

alwa}^ remained, for a time ; and had a strong tendency to 
become perpetunJL 

in. The Laws. — The laws of the Hindus, we have 
already seen, ore such as coxild not originate in any other 
than one of the weakest conditions of the human intellect ; 
and, of all the forms of law known to the human species, 
they exhibit one the least capable of producing the be- 
nefits which it is the end and the only good consequence 
of law, to ensure.* 

The Mohammedan law, as introduced into India by its 
Mogul conquerors, is defective indeed, as compared with 
any very high standard of excellence ; but compare it with 
the standard of any existing system, with the Roman law 
for instance, or the law of England, and you will find its 
inferiority not so remai’kable, as those who ai’e familiar 
with these system^, and led by the soxmd of vulgar ap- 
prause, are in the habit of heheving. j!h the ibff owing 
view of the most remarkable particulais in the stat^ of 
^lohammedan law, a reference to the system of EnglisL 
law is peculiarly instructive, and even necessary ; as it is 
by the English system that the Mohammedan has been 
supei-seded. 

1. The civil, or non-penol branch of law, lays down the 
rights which, for the good of the species, should be con^i- 
tuted in behalf of the indi^ddIUll ; in other words, prescribes 
the power which the individual, for the good of the spe- 
cies, ought exclusively to possess, over persons, and oyor 
things. 

The pai'ticular powers or piivilegos which it is expedient 
to constitute rights, are, in the great pointy so distincjtly 


' It has hcon Bho\ni that tho view hikcn of the laws of the Illndns Ln exccotl- 
ingly imperfect; and that which follows of Mohammedan law resting npoi\ {ijo 
Uedava alone is not mucli more coraprehenslvo, hut heing Influenced by a diffc- 
rent fcelhig It is more candid. During the floniislilng periods of Mohamm(jdan 
rule in A'la, tho law was very diligently cnlUvatcd by a number of lngci\tou5 
Avriters, some of whom were not improbably acquainted with tho compilationa of 
Justinian, which will account for Its analog)” in classlflcatlon to Homan law, 
this respect, it may bo allowed to have an advantage o^’er Hindu law, hut iq tho 
civil branch, in tho la\Ni of contracts and Inhcritamce, it is not so exact or C‘om- 
plcto as tho latter. Tlie penal law has tho advantage also of being framed wit flout 
regard to persons, but its siJlrit of barbarous retaliation Is nnknonm to tho Hindu 
code. — W. 
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BOOK ill ond strongly indicated by common cxjvcricncc^ that there 
afAiv V. ifl ft very' gcneml agreement about them among nations in 

— all tlic stages of civili;:atioD. Nations differ chiefly in the 

mode of Fccuring those rights. 

One instnimcnt, -i^dthout 'K’hich the}' cannot Ikj secured, 
is strict and accurate definition. In affording strict and 
accurate definitions of the rights of the individual, the 
three systems of lau*, Itoman, English, and ^rohanimedan, 
are not ver}’ far from being on a level. Completeness, in 
point of detinition, it seems, is a perfection in the state of 
law, wliich it requires a very* advanced state of civilisation 
to bestow. At first, experience has provided no record of 
all the variety of material cases for which a proWsion is 
nccessan'. Afterwards, tlic human mind is not sufficiently 
clear and skilful to classify accurately a multitude of par- 
ticulars ; and without accurate classification, useful defi- 
nitions and rules can never be framed. Lastly (and that 
is the state in which the more civilized nations of Europe 
have long been placed) custom and habit acquire a domi- 
nion which it is not easy to break ; and the professors of 
law possess an interest in its imperfections, which prompts 
them to make exertions, and a jicwer, which enables them 
for a long time to make successful exertions, to defeat all 
endeavours for its improvement. 

Until very late, there was no civil code, that is to say, 
there was no description, good or bad, in a permanent set 
of words, of almost any of the rights belonging to indivi- 
duals, in any coimtry in Europe. The whole was teditionary, 
the whole was oral ; there was hardly any legislative writing. 
Of course, in the greater number of cases, nobody knew 
exactly what was right. The judge, having no fixed defi- 
nition for his guidance, made for himself on each particular 
occasion, a definition to suit that particular occasion. But 
these numerous definitions, made by numerous judges on 
numerous occasions, were more or less different one from 
another. AH the approximation to accuracy that was at- 
tained, or that was attainable, consisted in this, that the 
routine of decision fixed a certain sphere, within which the 
variation of the arbitrary definitions which the judges on 
each occasion made for themselves was, with a certain force, 
confined ; os he, hy whom a wider range was taken for in- 
justice than what was usually taken, would expose himself 
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Rook in. ^vb^ch Things arc considered as the subject of 

ciMi‘. V. circumstances principally require to be ascor- 

tnined ; first, the powers which are included in each right ; 
Bccondl}'; the events which cause, or give origin to the ex- 
istence of a right. These points are determined upon the 
saino principlas, and nearly in the Bamo way, by the JIo- 
liainracdan, as by European legislation. Every’ where law 
has been formed, not by a previous survey and arrangement 
of the matters which it belongs to a system of law to in- 
clude ; but by the continual aggregation of one individual 
case to another, as they occurred for decision. The only 
classifications, therefore, which have ever been attempted, 
ore those of the eases which occur for decision ; the states 
of circumstancss which most frequently give occasion to 
disputes about rights. ' Now, these states of circumstances 
are the more common of the events which constitute change 
of owmorship, or affect the transfer oT property : of these 
events, one set, which obviously enough fall into a claas, 
are those of bargain and sale, or the exchange of one article 
of ^’alue for another ; this constitutes a largo chapter in 
\ the Mohammedan code. Another important class of such 

events are those which relate to inheritance : a third class 
are those which relate to vills; a fourth, those which relate 
to engagements either to pay a sum of money, or to per- 
form a service. There are other inferior titles, of which 
those relating to deposits and to bail are the most consi- 
derable : and under these heads is the matter of civil law 
distributed in the Mohammedan code. 

It will not be denied that this distribution very closely 
resembles that which is made of the same subject in the 
legal systems of Europe. It will hardly be denied that this 
combination of heads as completely includes the subject-, 
or all the cases of dispute respecting ownership or right, 
as that combination of heads which we find in the codes 
of the West. To show the exact degree in which the Mo- 
hammedan system falls short of the Christian sptem, but 
exceeds the Hindu, in maldng clear and certain the rights 
which it means to create and uphold, would require a de- 
velopment for too long and intricate for the present occa- 
sion. From the delineation of the great lines to which the 
present aim has been confined, it will appear, that a much 
higher strain of intelligence runs through the whole, than 
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in to be fotmd iti the ptiorilitics, mid the worse than ]mcri- 
of the Hindus. 

t2. Sotmicli for the comparison of Molinminodan law witli 
that of Ilindas andEuro]>cans, in regard to tlio civil branch, 
or the constitution of riglits. In the j>ciml bnmcli, heside.s 
asolcctionof the acts which shall he accounted ofTcnccs, in 
which selection there is great unifomiity nil over the globe, 
two things are ncccssaty', an exact definition of the net which 
the lawcon'^titutcs an offence, and an exact siiccification of 
the puni'^hment which it adnj)ls ns the means of preventing 
that offence. 

On the j>cnal branch of law, the Mohammedan, like the 
iKoman sy.stcin. is exceedingly scanty. In tlic InstitnU-s of 
Ju‘'finian, for example, three short titles or cliajitcrs, out of 
eighteen, in the and shortest of four l>ooh% is all that 
filK to the ^h:lrc cjf thi^ half of the fiedd of lav; ; and the 
wh<^!e i' brought in tinder the saibordiiiate title of Obli- 
gations arising from dtdinqucncy,” The arbitrara- will of 
the judge (a wretched substitute) was left to sujjply the 
jdace of hw, Tno di«-pro])ortion, (and it is one of the 
:i\f^st po;u"v' <^r infenority in the 

Itarnan a< comisirL^l with tlic inc<lcr:i svrtc:;;'' of jurr*- 
I'rudcnce.) ob-crmblo in the Mohammeden 'i 

law: the wliich reh.tc= to the jK;nel ven* -um:.!!, 

in e-''!up:.r:s‘':i wifn tlu.t wh:ch rulntcs to the non-j/Cr.'d 
branch the ^ubicrt. 


m 

IJOOK HI . 

riiAI*. V. 
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Lo included in one coTnj)rohousive law* This would have BOOK III 
i wo admirable cflbcl^* The would be less voluminous ; aiar. v. 

hence less obscure, and difTicult to ndministor. In’ the 

second place, being founded upon the generic and specific 
diflerences, they w^ould inclmlo nil individual eases without 
exception; whereas in so far as they tiro founded upon 
individual distinctions they may rise to the number of 
million's and leave as many (no indinduol case resem- 
bling anotlier) without an appropriate provision. 

3, Besides the la\vs which mark out rights aud punish- 
ment are a set of law on which the execution of the 
former branches altogether do^vonds. Tlicso are the law.s 
which constitute the system of procethire, or the round of 
operations through which the judicial scrv’iccs — inquiry, 

.sentence, and enforcement — are rendered. 

In this part of the field of legislation there i.s a most 
remarkable difiorence between the Indian aud European 
systems. In the Euro]>c:vn .system, tlie steps of procedure 
are multiplied to a great numl>cr, and regulated by a cor- 
respondent muUijdicity of rules. In the Mohammcilan 
(and in this the Mohammedan and the Hindu systcraa 
concur) the mmlo of procethire is simple, and not much 
regulutctl hy any positive rules ; the »ludgo being left to 
conduct the judicial inquiry in the motle which appears to 
liiiu most couducivo to its end, and falling, of course, into 
the natund and obvious train of operations, recommended 
to every individual hy ordinary good sense, when ho has 
any private inquiry*, analogous to the judicial, to perform. 

The parlies arc summoned to appear before him : they 
.*^tale, in their onler, the circumstances of the case, subject 
to cxamiimlion of all sorts, for the elucidation of the facts: 
the evidence which they have to adduce, whether of tes- 
timony or of things, is received : when all the evidence is 
before the Judge, be balances the weight of that which 
affirms with the weight of that which denies the x>oint in 
dispute ; and according as either preponderates, decision is 
pronounced. 

In this department, the advantage is all on the side of 
the Indian -ays toms. Tlio inconvenience to which the In- 
dian mode of procedure is liable, consists in the arbitrary 
l>owcr intrusted to the Judge, which ho may employ either 
negligently, or partially aud corruptly. Two things may 
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jinuK in. (»f ; ujtirl* t\ r/'Vrmtr rhiffly fl^rivf *1 frojii a pro- 
of V. portion <*f tho j»rrvlur'’ f ►f lan<t n‘n»l'-r» rxo’mivcly 

— ' nntl comply t ; nn intinml^* n(V|nnin{aiic‘'Mviih 

lanpin;^’ find innnnom f<r Un* ]ft‘ojdo ^r<V{ frnlinjr^’nMldy rc- 
qtrlrol ; nnd thnt Af*quninla:u*c HijiduM nlorn* j>^»- id. 
'lliprn lAjiotliini; to hiinlorlljo Hindus, nn ftnyotln'r j^optc, 
frf>jn Iffifi;; Wi‘II qimliTieil to hi' in’ tnimonta in a 

bnninr.M’i, in which they ini^Iil hav«; utterly incajahlc* 
of heinp I ho ]>rincipah^ 'iijo inollirvl’i fh’vi-'cd, %vitli con- 
niderjihlo Akill, uiulor llio KinjK-ror Akhar, for preventing 
the two great ah\i‘^cM incifidnt to the. imclnnerv’ of rollec- 
lion ; the oppression of llin ]>i’oplf? ; aufl ein]Kv..':leinont of 
tho kinifs rc\rnuo; Aj>pcar to have pnvien'ed their virttie> 
not nnicli ini paired, during the tinio when nny vigour re- 
mained in the Afogxtl govonunent ; nt)d to have l>ocoinr al- 
together neglected, only when each provfnce, as the empire 
fell to pieces, hccaine an indci>endent |n;tty state; and 
when the feehle and necessitous sovereign of each jxit ty 
stale was uimhle to contend citlicr with his mv 7 i vices, or 
those of his agents.* 

V, Itr.uciiox, — Under tin's head vciy few words arc re- 
quired ; hccausc the supoi-iorih* of the Mohammedans, in 
refijwct of religion, is heyond all rlisputo. To the compo- 
sition of the Koran %Yas brought an acquaintance with the 
Jewish and Cliristian scriptures; by wliich Uie writer, not- 
witbstandiiig his mental rudeness, appears to have greatly 
profited ; nnd assigning, as wo are di.sposcd to a’^sign, vciy 
little value to the lofty expressions rcganliug tlio Divine 
perfections, in tbo Koran, as well ns to those in the Vedas^ 
wo find Iho ahsunlitics in ilie Koran, b}' which those lofty 
ideas arc contradicted, inconsiderable lx>th in mimbcr nnd 

* ‘"Tlic mMmttcm of the tribute imro*oJ hy alt Jtohamrr.rdAn emiqurmrs, 
nuil Uie ilmpllcUv ot thtlr melhr>l of ctillectln;; it, act^^untf fvir the surpri^lnr 
facility Yrlth %v!»lch they rctntncit ro«*c^<>ion of their couque^t^. The lomi of 
iJjrlr piTrmment >?kH5 tlc^jt'jtlc ; hut in fact It n tm not opprr^’jlrc to the ma5S of 
tl>c couqucrcil people. In pcncrul they inlrtMlncctl no chan pe, hut in the unuy , 
nnil In the name of the yoverelcn.** Tninci^, I’bn fur n Settlement of the 
ncTcnnci of Uencah p^^r. 9. ” The centlle^ (Illndtis) arc K'ttcr contented 

to lire under the MoTul’a lair^ tiian under rAcan princes for the Jlozul taxcii 
them cently, and tier? one knows nlml he mn^t pay ; but Uie rcurun klncn or 
princcfl tax at dhcirtron, iimkln?: their own ararice the M-'indard of equity: 
l>cdd(^, there were formerly many fmall Raja^, that u'cd upon Crirolous occa- 
•Ion* to pick quarrels with one another, ami tcforc tlicy could bo made friends 
apnln, their subjects were forccil to open both their reins and pnr^s to gratify 
ambition or folly.’’ narollion’s Kew Account of the Ea*t Indies, II. ItC. 
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BOOK HI. civilized ancestors; who, though more rough, were not 
CHAP. V. more gross ; though less supple in behaviour, were stiB 

more susceptible of increased civilisation, than a people in 

the state of the Hindus. 

In the still more important quahties, which constitute 
what we call the moral character, the Hindu, as we have 
already seen, ranks very low ; and the Mohammedan is 
little, if at all, above him. The same insincerity, mendacity, 
and perfidy ; the same indifference to the feelings of 
others ; the same prostitution and venality,^ are conspi- 
cuous in both. The Mohammedans are profuse, when 
possessed of wealth, and devoted to pleasure ; the Hindus 
are almost always pemxrious and ascetic.® 

YH. The Anas. The comparison has been so fully 
exhibited between the Persians and Hindus, in respect to 
progress, in the arts, in that chapter of the preceding 
book, in which the arts of the Hindus have been described ; 
and it is so well known, that the Mohammedan conquerors 

* Sir Thomas Roe, speaktng of even the Mogul Emperor and his court, says* 

Experience had taught me tlmt there tvos no faith among these barbarians.’^ 
Journal in Churchill’s VojTigeft,L 799. Contrasting the opposition he met "with, 
•when he had not, and the obsequiousness when he had something to give, ho 
says, “ This made me sensible of the jKior spirits of those people, Awph Khan 
[the minister] was become so much our friend, in h(mes to buy some trifles, that 
he would have betrayed his o'ftn sou to servo us, and was myhnmblc servant.” 
Ibid. Sir Thomas Roe said It was better not to send ambassadors to the Mogul’s 
court, but te employ the money in bribing. ” Half my charge," said he, ” kimll 
corrupt all this court to bo your slaves.” Letter to the E, I. Company, Ibid, 
p. 809. 

3 In this comparison of manners, a variety of assertions is made, wholly nn-- 
founded. The distinction betw^een the Moslem and tlie unbeliever, has cver^’- 
where rendered the former Inclined to be brutal in his treatment of the latter, 
to an extent much beyond the ordlnarj' effect of the distinction of caste. This 
■was ft matter of importance in India, where nine-tenths of the people •were uu- 
, he] levers, and were constant food for the insolence and cruelty of the faithful. 

The Mohammedan doctrine of equality was not Incompatible 'wltli slavciy* to a 
very great extent, vrtth nil Us debasing effects upon the manners of the slave- 
owner, Although notunknown to the Hindu 8>*stcm, it Is In so modified a form, 
and is BO little in harmony with Hindu manners, that It scarcely exists in most 
parts of India. The Hindus are not restricted to a vegetable diet any more 
than the Mohammedans, -whUst It Is not true that tlie Mohammedans alwtaln 
from spirituous liquors os rigidly as the Hindus. There are no such confes- 
sions in Hindu writings as in Baber a honest accounts of his drinking bouts, no 
such panegyrics upon wine, os In the poetry of Hafiz. With regard to deport- 
ment, there is not much difference between a -well-bred Mohammedan and 
Hindu ; but, generally speaking, there is more sincerity in the latter. Tho 
morals of the Mohammedans are much lower than those of the Hindus, from their 
stronger propensity to personal gratification ascribable partly to the spirit of 
their religion, and partly to greater physical vigour, Tlie only superiority pos- 
sessed hy the Mohammedan over the Hindu Is energy ; they ore, in general, a 
more resolute and enterprising race, retaining some of the physical qualities of 
their Turkish or Persian origin. This applies only to the better classes of tbem. 
The lower orders of Indian Mohammedans, are in general inferior to the lower 
orders of the Hindus.— W . 
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NOTE 351. 

This superior intellectual odyancement of the Mohammedan 
nations, so confidcntlj asserted, ns a fact, is no fact at nil, nor has 
any proof of it been adduced. The analogies upon which it is 
based, have been shown to bo inaccurate, and the comparison 
involves a total disregard of time and circumstance. The question 
formerly discussed, was not what the Arabs, Fersians, Turks, and 
Hindus now arc, but what they were. Admitting that the three 
former have attained since the eighth century a level with the 
Hindus, it may most confidently bo denied tliat the Arabs before 
the time of the Khalifat, or the Turks before that of Jangiz, were 
on n par with Hindu civilization. It would bo equally consistent 
to assert, that because the progress made by tho inhabitants of 
Great Britain, has left tho Hindus behind; therefore tho Britons 
in tho days ofCcesar were more civilized than tho people of Indio, 
TVTiatevcr, therefore, may have been tho case in modem tiroes, 
tlic nations of I7cstcm Asia had not at an earlier period a stage 
of civilization higher than tho other inhabitants of tho East. In 
truth the fact is disputable, even in all times. Mohammedan 
civilization is one, whatever bo the nation, tho same literature and 
science arc cultivated from the Hellespont to tho Oxus, tho sumo 
laws and tho same religion prevail. Tho literature is in some 
degree original, but with tho exception of tho historical portion, 
is much less agreeable to European taste than that of tho Hindus ; 
the science is borrowed, not only from the Greeks, but from tlio 
Hindus, and it is not tmo that tho disciple has surpassed his 
masters. Tlio magnificonco of tho Khaliphs rose suddenly and 
soon disappeared; their bounty created, and their example con- 
tinued, a race of men of letters, who justly reflect great celebrity 
and credit upon the Mohammedan name; but literature was 
always confined to tho court and the camp, it never enlightened 
the people. Nor were they brought within reach of civilization 
by tbc nature of their governments, the prevailing form of which 
has always been a military despotism, depending for its adminis- 
tration wholly on the character of tho reigning prince. Noidicr 
now nor before tho birth of Mohammed, were Arabs, Turks, or 
Persians, elevated above the Hindus by their political condition. 
They have had an advantage Bnbscqucntly in their religion, the 
principles of which approached nearer to tnith than Hindu 
idolatry. In practice, however, it is quite as full of unmeaning 
and trifling obscn^anccs, and in its ferocious intolerance contri- 
butes less to humanize its professors, than the nnivcrsal toleration 
of Hindu polytheism. — TV. 




